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"T has been a long time in- my 
* Thought ro turn Sexeca into Eng- 

liſh: But, whether as a Do 
' tion, or an Abſtra#, was the Que- 


ſtion, - A Tranſlation 1 perceive it muſt 


not be, at laſt, for ſeveral Reaſons. 


Firſt, Ir is a thing already done ro my 


hand,and of above ſixty Years ſtanding ; 
though with as little Credir perliaps to 
the Tahir as Satisfatttor to the Reader, 
Secondly ,. There's a - great © deal in 


| him, that is wholly foreign ro my 'Bu- 


ſineſs : as, his Pholoſophical' Trea- 
tifes of Meteors, | Earthquakes, the 
Original of Rivers, ſeveral ' frivolous 
Di utes betrwixt the Epicureans, and 
the. Stoicks,” &c. to ſay nothing of his 
frequent. Reperitions of the fame 
thing agait! in other Wards, © ( where» 
in he very handſorly excuſes himſelf, 


To the Reader. 
by ſaying, That he does but Inculcate 
over and over the > gron Connfels ,- to- 
thoſe that over and over commit" the 
ſame Faults.) - Thirdly , his Excellen- 
cy conſiſts rather\jn a Rhapſodl of Di- 
vine, and extraordinary ZZints, and 
Notions, then in».any Regulated Mes 
thed of Diſcourſe; ſo that to take him 
as helices, and ſo to go thorough with 
binn; were utterly inconſiſtent. with 
the Order, and Brevity which T pros 
pound; my principal deſign being only 
to digeſt, and Common-Place his 'Me- 
rals, in ſuch ſort, that any Man, upon 
occaſion, may know where to find them. 
And, I have kept my ſelf fo clofe to. 
this | ropoſition,” that T have reduc'd 
all his ſcattered. Ethiques to their proper 
Heads, without any Additions of my 
own; more then of -abfolyre Neceſ1- 
ty for the Lacking of them together. 
Home ather Man, 1n my Place, would 
' percharee | make: you. twenty Apolo- 
gies, for his want.:of Skill, and Ad- 
crefs,. in: goyerning this Afﬀair, bur 
theſe ate. Formal,, and . Pedantique 
Fooleries : As.if any Man that firſt 
takes himſelf tor; a Coxcomb'in his 
pwn Heart, woyld afterwards _ 


& 
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himſelf. one in Print too. This 46+ 
fraee,. tych as it is, you are extreamly . 

elcom-. to; and I am ſorry it is no 
better, both for your ſakes and my 
own : Fax. af it were, written up to the 
Spirit. of che Original, it Gould be one 
of. the molt valuable Preſents that ever 
any -private Man bceſtow'd upan the 
Pyblick: And this too, evenin theJudg- 
ment. of both Parties, as well Chriſtizn 
as Heathen; of which in its due place. 
- Next-to. my Choice of the _ Anthor, 
and, of. the .Sybjef?, together with the 
Manner of handling it, 1 have likewiſe 
had. ſome £4; 1n this Puhlicatien, 
tothe Timing of it, and to the Prefe- 

ice of this Topique of Benefits above 
allot $, for the Ground-work of my 
bp Eſſay. Ws arc fallen into an Age 
of..yain Phileſophy; (:as the Holy A- 
palile .calls_ ii, ) and To deſperately 
overrrun with Drolls. and. Seeks 
that, there is hardly any thing fo Cer- 
tain, or {Þ Sacred, that is nor expoled 
to; (veſtion,: or Contempt. Inſomuch, 
that. betwixt, rhe ZZypocrite, and the 
Athgft, the very Foundations of Reti- 
10n, and good Manners are ſhaken, and 
The Two Tables of ths Decalegue daff'd 
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To'the Reader." 
ideut a:Secobd Forfeiture; Aud 20:carry 
the Reſemblance yer: -ons\ point» fild- 
cite) they:dF beek of» zhem ws 2a | 
os lacable Malice: ale-of 1 


l{owy that! -rhoirrSraxions. 
But Alas! What « do; ) 
without: Xhpoerifel; The: Infepardble: 


Corgpanionof.;jo ;) and):i6Efiit; iT 
Bolder;ahd/rhe Blarkdr-Devil oof ith 
TWo'a!:Far-Diugifet himſelf. neves: 
rhe Ficet0 lift up tiig;Eyes:to' Heaven, 
21d elk to the! Almigh pa noon 
 1ItarRaitt of ——_ 

Zealersh and: ſpear ropoy —_ 
eve het ee wm *'Tis\ _ fo | 
gothin AXHatothe-: 19S GC 
fASUNT' 4 fo aidhy Hoy, :and! 


many Cautions "againſt: \poorites) 
frm EEO 


play i incimarin 
»#-$nare they: ate'to Mankind; 
31d" no':leſs Odious w0'God:himiclt4 


Which isfiefficieht} panel in. ions 
of ' that dreadfiil Expretfion; | perm} Tot 


Pobilgn' fhalt be with :. 
will ag jure Tn] 
have ftxxrmerty: obſery! ar:Gad has 
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To the Reader. 
Bible. aftords'. you: any one I Inſtance of 
a Comnrted; Fiypocrite; ©-\ 1 
Eo now. from Truth it Gall, ; 


ro our own Experience; Have we not ; 
(zen, even:in our-days;:'a moſt Pjous, 
(and almoſt-Faultlefs) Prince,' brought - 
to the Scaffold by :his qwn Subjeas?2. 


The moſt Glorious Conflirytion + 


cakand Civil, torn to\picres, /and-dify” 


ſolvd 4; | The: Happieſt: People under: 


the; Sur enflav'd;;:- Our Temples S2-: 
crilegiouſly:profan'd ; and a Licence: 
given © all ſores of Herefic and:Out- 
rage; . And by. whom, but by 'a'Race: 
A Fes hadnothing in: their, 
I'this while; bur, Zhr Parity 

Aru Ga ;\ The Honour - 401 the. King 
than ther Poo People. * Aﬀiiſt= 

under ba you Def! famatory Par 


orly pure eld 4 the: King 
eee Oay «1 '#he fi fides; pf: vs 
oh oa AN 'This P. R Oz 


ECT. Gs. well againſt, One 
pack mans 'chaw!ics -rnow: again ſex 
a:foorp:; / Another ;-2nd- by ſame 
ofho heoFery Adars 100-in:thati7-R Ar 
T.gox; uii-after a mglt. Gracious 
Darden, -alld. »Arhen - NE yp 
AY aid 


the Face of -che. Earth) bork.Ereleraſts-! 
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laid their Necks and their Fortunes at 
His Majeſtics'Feer. '' It'is'a wonderful 
thing, that 'Zi#b&s *and' *Libellers,; the, 
rl infanions of | Pratfites, _—_— of Men” 
the 'moſt 'Unmin "Speaking Methodh 
and Tnftruments © "Miſchief » i very- 
Bane + Huthane'S ociety, andthe 4 Mi 
of all Governments: * [t'ig'a Wotiderful * 
thing (T1 fay?) that theſe Engines, and 
Engineers , | ſhouſd'"ever find” Credit - 
enough. in the: World" to etigage * -2- 
Party-:* But © it would ſtill 'he more 
wonderful, if rhe ſame Trick ſhauld paſs- 
rwice upon the [ame People, if the-/ame 
Age, and from the-very - ſame” IMP O- 
STORS. This Contemplation has 
carried me a little out of my Way, but 
it has at length brought metomy Text 
again; for there is inthe bottom of it, 
the higheſt Oppoſition imaginable, of 
Ingratitude, and Obligation. 
The Reader will inſome Meaſure be 
able ro judge by this Taſt, ' what he 
is further to: expect : That is to lay, as 
ro the Caſt of my Deſign, and the ſimi 
plicity of the Style, and Dreſs; for thar 
will ſil be rhe ſame; only accompa- 
pied with varicty of Matter. Whether 
ir parnres rhe World or no, the order is 
Taken: 
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b 6 appears -la'6ur Auth had, 
-amon "Ancients, ' throe- 
Feld Enenties. © Tn je ll ples 
Wor on a Whocalld his Writings; Savd 
his 


' Lime ; *alludifig" wo\the-ſtarrsof 
Phancy, arid *rthe-Ineoherence-of 
" his Sentences. '/ EN "Seneca Was! never 


he REY the -Cenſure ofa Perſbn 
n 


"that ded even the fappreffin 
of PAT himſelf; and of bro 10999 
- gil and\ Livy-out of all PaVlick Libta- 
' ries, The next,” was ' Fabins; 'Who 
ow him'fot being roo bold with the 
| ence of former*times, - and failing 
char*poinr himſelf; and likewiſe for 
bing 'roo” Qaeint and Finical in-his 

 Expreflions:\ Which: Tacitus irpures, 
OI part, to the freedom of- his-own 


par- 


To the Reader. 


particular Inclination, and partly to 
the Humour of tlie Times. He is al- 
To charg' d by Fabixs 5s ho profound 
Philoſopher ; but with all this, he al- 
lows him to be a Man very Studious, 
and Learned ; of great Wit, and In- 
vention ; and well read in all ſorts of 
Literature; a ſevere Reprovyer bf Vice ; 
'moſt 'Piyinely Sententius ;. and well 
' worth'the' Reading ;- if it were only 
for his Morals; Adding, That if his 
'Judgment had been: an{werable to his 
. Wir, -it, had, been: much the more for 
his Reputation ; but he Wrote what- 
., EvEr-came.next : So that I would ad- 
viſe the Reader | (Gays he); to diſtin- 
 guiſh, Where. He | Himſelf did not : 
. For there are many things in him, not 
valy to be approv'd, bur admir'd, and 
it- was great Pity, that he that could 
.. do what. he would, ſhould not always 
make the beſt Choice. His Third 
Adverlary is Agellizs, who falls upon 
him for his Style, and a kind of Tink- 
\ ling in his Sentences; but yet com- 
 mends- him for his Piety and good 
- Counlels. , On. the orher fide, Co/s- 
melia. calls him 4 Man of Excellent Wit 
. and Learning ; Pliny; The Prince of 
: Erna;s 


:Bruditions ':T, a0itus | gives him the Cha- 
-raQter of: ai Wiſe: Mas, - and ; a: ft;Twutor 
for a Prince.'\--Djo:repotts\ hym to have 
been the Greateſf Man.of his Age: | || 
Of thoſe Pieces of his that are Exs- 
*gantz- we: ſhall nor. need to give[any 
_ Particular; Account : And of thoſe that 
'are; loſt, : we eannor,; any; further. then 
by Lights to them from/other Authors; 
- As we find ' them. cired'/ much to his 
- Honor ; and we may reaſonably com- 
ou chem to be the greater | part of 
his Works. ---'Fhat he -wrote ſeyeral_ 
. Poems in. his Baniſhment , may. be 
gather'd , partly from himſelf; _ bur 
more expreſly - out. of Tacitzms;, who 
ſays, That he was reprochd with his 
? -ptiying himſelf to Poctry, after he ſaw 
- that Nero took pleaſure int it , out of 4 
- #iſign ta Curry-Favour.  ' St. Jerome re- 
-:fers to a- Diſcourſe , of his concern- 
-ing Matrimony. Lattantius takes no- 
. tice of his ZZſtory,, and his Books of 
. Moralities : St. Augnſtin quotes ſome 
- Paſlages of his our of a Book of Super- 
< ſtitien;: Some References . we; meet 
{Ayith.,'.to his Books, of Exbortations. 
- Fabirs makes mention of. his Dialoewes : 
» And he himſelf, ſpeaks of a 7reaziſe, = 
is 


'Lovht Reade}. 
wri, concernin Apt nohkesywhith 
"he \ my = ©" ure On 
"Hi6h Of ary! TIE 
he had' ks ta © Pa, jk ae ſeem vo 
have much i? f rr." y Os me ers 
7 © 1 kent of - 
Brooks ofhis charare wanting, dre 
"dy the:Writings .oÞ.other 
lurlioes; fefficient. to. They 
' how preara Treaſure they | 
ave loſt," by: the Exoelleacy of that 
" Side char& Ich. the '7 wh 0 * ; v1, 
Divin, In. by Seneth,” fa $Littamting, That is th 
fir. _ 1. fhar of © "A rhe 'Shhicks, How great. 4 
Cop. 1. -Preneration bas hes forthe. Uwighty 1:8 
& tiſtance iſcomrfrrg* of 4 Violent 
eath: Do you not underſtand, | ſays 
c, the "Majeſty, ard A Authority, of 
: you Judge j+ He'is the Suprenie-Gd- 
"'verhor- of - Heaven and. ;. and the 
"God<of all:your Gods ; * - itis upon 
" hin-that* 2l- thoſe Powers- depend 
which: we worſhip for Deities. Hote- 
wi over 5x his * Ex OF Patients. * This' God, 
"ſays he, when he laid/ the Foundations 
"ofthe Univerſe; and etiter'd upott'tho 
greats ef an the beſt Work in'Natwe, _ 
ordeting of the Government of 


* World) Khongh he was hi alli 
a3 3 


\w 


| To the Reader. 
all, yet he ſubſticruted other Subordis 
nate Miniſters, as the Servants of his 
Commands. And, how many other things 
aves this Heathen ſpeak of God, like one 
of us 2 


Which the Acute Seneca (ſays Laftan- cap. «, 
tins again,) ſaw in his Exhortations. We, 
{ ays he, have our Dependence elſe where, 

and ſhould look up to that Power, to 
which we are indebted for all we can 
pretend to that is good, 


And again, Seneca ſays very well itt 1:.. 2. 
his Morals ; they worſhip the Images of ©: *: 
the Gods, ſays he, Kneel tg them, and 
Adote them; they are hardly ever from 
them, cither plying tlem with Otfer- 

ings, or Sderitices; and yer after all 
this Reverence to rhe Image, they 

have no regard at all far the Workman 

that made it. 


 Latantiuns again. An InveQiive (ſays 1:4. 5 
Seneca in his Exhortations,)- is the ©-2- "7 
Maſter-Piece of moſt of our Phileſo- 
phers : And if they fall upon the Sub- 
ze of Avarice, Luſt, Ambition, they 
laſh out inco fuch Exceſs of Bitter- 

[ b ] | ne(9; 


Liv, F. 
Cap.9. 


T.1b. 6. 


F ? | 


7b. 6. 
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To the Reader. 


neſs, as if Railing were a Mark of 
their Profeſlion. "They make me think 
of Gally-pots.in an Apothecaries Shop, 
that have Remedies without, and Poy- 
{on within. 


 Lattantins ſtill. He that wenld know 
all things l:t him Read Seneca ; the moſt 
lively Diſcriber of Pullick Vices, and 
Manners, and the ſmarteſt Reprehender 
of them. 


And again: As Seneca has it 1n his 
Books of Moral Philoſophy ; He is the 
Brave Man, whoſe Splendor, and Au- 
thotity, is the leaſt part of his Great- 
neſs; that can look Death in the Face, 
without Trouble, - or Surprize; who, 
if his Body were to be broken upon 
the Wheel, or Melted Lead to be 
pour'd down his Throat, would be leſs 
concern'd for the Pain it ſelf, then for 
the Dignity of bearing it. 


Let no Man, lays Lactantius, think 
himſelf the ſafer in his Wickedneſs for 
want of a Witneſs; for GOD 3s Om- 
niſcient; and to him nothing can be a 
Secret. It s an admirable Sentence that 
: SENECA 


Zo the Reader. 

Seneca concludes his Exhortations withal: 
GOD, /azs he, is a Great, ( 7 know 
net what,) an Incomprehenſible Power : 
It is to him, that we Live; and to 
him, that we muſt approve our ſelves; 
What does it avail us, that our Con- 
{ciences are hidden from Men, when 
our Souls lie open to GOD ? What 
could a Chriſtian have ſpoken more to the 
purpoſe in this Caſe, ' then this Divine Pa- 
gan 2 And in the beginning of the ſame 
WORK, ſays Seneca, What is it thar 
we do? To what end is it to ſtand 
contriving, and to hide our ſelves? 
We are under a Guard, and there's no 
eſcaping from our Keeper. One Man 
may be parted from another by Tra- 
vel, Death, Sickneſs : Burt there's no 
dividing us from our ſelves. *Tis to 
no purpoſe to creep into a Corner 
where no body ſhall fee us. Ridicu- 
tous Madne(s | Make it the Cale that 
no Mortal Eye could find us our. He 
that has a Conſcience gives Evidence 
againſt himſelf. 


tt is truly and excellently ſpoken of” 1:4. £ 
Seneca, ſays Lattantius, once again, ©? 27 


Conſider , ſays he, rhe Majelty, the 


(bz Good 


= | De Civ. 
Dei lib. 6. 
Cap. 19, 
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To the Reader. 


Goodneſs, and the Venerable Mercies 
of the Almighty : A Friend that is 
always at hand. What Delight can it 
be to him, the Slaughter of lanocent 
Creatures, or the Worſhip of Bloody 
Sacrifices? Ler us purge our Minds, 
and lead Virtueus and Honeſt Lives 
His Pleaſure lies not in the Magnift- 
cence of Temples, made with Stone, 
bur in the Piety and Devotion of Con-+ 
tecrated Hearts. 

In the Book that Seneca wrote againſt 
Superititions, treating of Images, 1ays 
St. Auitin, he writes thus, They re- 
preſent the Holy, the Immortal, and 
the Inviolable Gods, in the bafeſt 
Matter, and without Life or Motion z 
In the Forms of{:Men, Beaſts, Fiſhes 5 
ſome of mix'd Bodies : and thoſe Fi- 
gures they call Deities ; which if they 
were but animated, would affright a 
Man, and pals for Moniters. And then 
a little further , treating of Natural 
Theology ;. after citing the Opinions of 
Philoſophers, he ſuppoſes an Objedion 
againit himſelf; Some body will per- 
haps ask me; Would you have me 
then to belicve the Heavens, and the 


Earth t@ be Gods ; And ſome of them 


above 


To the Reader. 


above the Moon, and ſome below 
jir2 Shall I ever be brought to the 
Opinion of Plato, or of Strato the 
Peripatetic : The one of which would 
have God to be without a Body, and 
the other without a Mind 2 7o which 
he replies; And, Do you give more 
Credit then, to the Dreams of 7. 7a- 
tizs, Romulus and Fotilins, who cau- 
ſed, among other Deities, even. Fear, 
and Paleneſs, to be Worſhip'd? The 
vileſt of Humane Afﬀections ; Theone 
being the Motion of an aftrighted Mind, 
and the other; not ſo much the Dil> 
caſe, as the Colour of a Diforder'd Bo- 
dy. Arc theſe the Deities that you 
will rather put your Faith in, and place 
in the Heavens 2 And ſpeaking after- 
ward of their Abominable Cuitoms. With 
what Liberty does he Write > One, ſays 
he , out of Zeal, makes himlelf an 
Eunuch ; another Lances his Arms; 
If this be the way to Plzafe their Gods, 
what ſhould a Man do if he had a Mind 
to Anger them? Or, if this be the way 
to pleaſe them, they do certainly de- 
ſerve not to be Worſhip'd at all, 
"What a Phrenzy is this, to imagine, 
that the Gods can be delighted with 
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ſuch Cruelties, as even the worſt of 
Men would make a Conſcience to in* 
fit : 'The moſt Barbarous and Noto- 
rious of Tyrants; fome of them have 
rhaps done it Themſelves, or Or- 
der'd the tearing of Men to pieces by 
Others ; but they never went ſo far, as 
to command any Man to torment him- 
ſelf. We have heard of thoſe that have 
ſuffer'd Caſtration, to gratifie the Luſt 
of their Imperious Matters ; but never 
any Man that was forc'd to Act it up- 
on himſelf. They Murther themſelves 
in their very Temples, and their Prayers 
are ofter'd up in Blood. Whoſoever 
ſhall but obſerve what they do, and 
what they ſuffer, will find it ſo misbe- 
coming an honeſt Man, ſo unworthy 
of a Freeman, and ſo inconſiſtent with 
the Action of a Man in his Wits, that 
' he muſt conclude them all to be Mad; 
if it were not that there are fo many 
of them ; for only their Number 1s 
their Juſtification, and their Protecti- 
ON. 


When he comes to refer, lays St. Angu- 
ftin, upon theſe Paſſages which he himſelf . 
had ſeen in the Capitol. He cenſures them 
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with Liberty and R:Jolution : And no Mz 
would believe that ſuch Things would be 
don? , unleſs in Nockery, or Phrenzy, 
What Lamentation is there in the Agyp- 
tian Sacrifices for the Loſs of Oliris ? 
And then what Foy for th: finding of him 
again > Which h: makes himſelf ſport 
with, for in truth it & all a Fit: 
And yet thoſe People that neither loſt 
any things, nor found any thing , muſt 
expreſs their Sorrows, and th:ir Re- 
Joycings , to the higheſ> degree : But 
there is only a Certain Time, ſays he, 
for this Freak, and once in a Year 
People may be allow'd to be Mad. I 
came into the Capitol, ſays Seneca, 
where the ſeveral Deities had their {e- 
veral Servants, and Attendants, their 
Lictors, their Dreſlcrs, and all in Po- 
ſture, and Action, as if they were 
exccuting their Offices ; ſome to hold 
the Glaſs, others to Comb out Jo's 
and Minerva's Hair ; ane to tell Fupi- 
ter what a Clock it is; ſome Laſſ-s 
there are, that ſit Gazing upon the 
Image, and Phanſie Frpiter has a kind- 
neſs for them. All rheſe things, ſays 
Seneca, 4 while after, a Wile Man wall 
obſerve for the Laws ſake, more then 
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for the Gods ; and all this Rabble of 
Deities, which the Superſtition of ma- 
ny Ages has gather'd together, we are 
in ſuch manner to adore, as to conſi- 
der the Worſhip to be rather Matter of . 
Cuſtom, than of Conſcience. Where- 
upon St. Auguſtine obſerves, That this 
Tluſtrions Senator, Worſhip'd what he Re- 
provid; Atted what he Diſlikd ; and A- 
aor d what he Condemn'd. 


SENECA's 


SENECAs , 
LIFE and DEATH. 


T has been an Ancient Cuſtom, tq 
Record the Actions, and the Wri- 
tings of Eminent Men, with all rheir 
Circumſtances ; and it. is but a Righr 
that we owe to the Memory of our 
Famous Author. Sexzca was, by Birth, 
a Spaniard of Cordova ( a Roman Colo- 
ny of great Fame and Antiquity.) He 
was of the Family of Anneuws; of the 
Order of Knights; and the Father, 
Lucius Annaus Seneca, was diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the Son, by the Name 
of the Orater., His Mother's Name 
was ZHelvia; a Woman of Excellent 
Qualities. His Father came to Rowein 
the Time of Auguſtus ; and his Wite 
and Children ſoon follow'd him, our 
Seneca yet being in his Infancy. There 
were three Brothers of them, and ne- 
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yer a Siſter. Marcus Annew Novatry, 
Lucins Annes Seneca, and Lucins An- 
news Mela, The firſt of theſe chang'd 
his name for Junius Gallio, 'who 
adopted him ; to him it was that he 
Dedicated his Treatiſe of ANGER, 
whom he calls Nowatzs too; and he 
alſo Dedicated his Diſcourſe of a Zap- 
py Life to his Brother Gallio. The 
youngeſt Brother ( Annews Mela ) was 
Lucan's Father. Seneca was about 


"Twenty Years of Age in the Fifth 


Tear of: Tiberins, when the Fews were 
ce. His Father train'd 
him up to Rhetorick, but his Genius 


led him rather to Philoſophy ; and he 


apply'd his Wit to Morality, and Vir- 


tue. 'He was a great Hearer of the 
Celebrated Men of thoſe Times ; as 
Attalus, Sotion, Papirius, Fabianus, (of 


whom he makes often mention, ) and 
he was much an Admirer alſo of Deme- 
trizs the Cinique, . whoſe. Converſation 
he had afterwards in the Court, and 


both at home alſo, and abroad, for 


they often: Travell'd together. His 
Father was not at all pleaſed with his 
humour of Philoſophy, but forc'd him 
upan the Lay, 4 for a while he 
practiſe 
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practiſed  Pleading. Atﬀter, which he 
would needs put him upon Publick Em> 
ployment : And nhe- came firſt ro be 
Queſter, then Pretor ; and ſome will 
have it that he was choſen Coxſul ; but 
this is doubtful. 


Seneca finding that he \ had ill Offi 
ces done him at Court, and that Nero's 
Favour began to cool ; he went di- 
rely and reſolutely ro Nero, with an 
Offer to refund all that he had gotren. 
'Which Nero would not receive ;_ bur, 
however, from that time, he chang'd 
his courſe of Liſe ; receivid few: Vi- 
ſits, ſhunn'd .Company, went. little 
abroad ; {till pretending to be kept at 
home, | either by Indiſpoſition, or by 
his Study. Being Nero's: Tutor, and 
Governor, all things went. well, {o 
long as Nero follow'd' his Counſel. His 
two Chief Favorites, were Burrhws 
and” Sexeca, .who were both of them 
Excellent in their ways. Brurrhas in 
his Care of Military Aﬀairs, and ſeve- 
rity of Diſcipline; Senrca for his ''Pre- 
cepts, and Good Advice in the matter 
of ' Eloquence, ' and rhe Gentleneſs of ;an 
Honeſt Mind ; Afſiſting one another 
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in that flippery Age of the Prince 
( ſays Tacitzs,) to invite him, by the 
Allowance of Lawful Plealures, to 
the Love of Virtue. Seneca had two 
Wives ; the Name of the firſt is nor 
mentioned ; his ſecond was Paulina, 
whom -he often ſpeaks of with great 
Paſſion. By the former he had his 
Son Marcus. 


In the firſt year of Claudius he was 


Baniſh'd into Co#/ics, when Julia the 
Daughter of Germanicus was accus'd 
by Mcſſalina of Adultery, and baniſh'd 


100: Seneca being charg'd as one of 


the Adulterers. After a matter of Eight 
years, or upwards, in. Exile, he was 
calld back, and as much in fayour 
again as ever. His Eſtate was partly 
Patrimonial, but the greateſt part. of 
it was the Bounty of his Prince, His 
Gardens, Villa's, Lands, 'Poſleſſions, 
and Incredible Sums of Money' arc 
2grecd upon at all hands ; which drew 
an.Envy upon him. Dio reports him 


-ro.have had 2500001. Sterling at In- 


rereſt in Britany al one, which he 
calld in all at a Sum. The Cour: 


at felf could not bring him to Flat. 
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tery ; and, for his Piety, Submiſtion, 
and Virrue,. the Practice of his whole 
Life witneſſes for him. So . ſoon, ſays 
he, as the Candle is taken away; my ,, ;,; 
Wife, that knows my C uſtom, lies til, "— ps 
without a Word ſpeaking : And then do 
T yecollef all that I have (aid, or done 
that day, and take \ (elf to [trift. 
And lh ſhould 7 wake: or fa. 
thing, or make any Scruple of enquiring 
into my Errors, when IT can ſay to my 
ſelf, Do ſo no more, aud for this once, 
ll forgive thee > And again, What can 
be more Pious, and Self-denying, then 
this Paſſage, in one of his Epiſtles 2 ze. gs. 
Believe me now, when 1 tell you the we- 
ry bottom of my Soul : In all the Diffi- 
culties and Croſſes of my Life, this is 
my Confideration : Since it is God's Will, 
T do not only obey, but aſſent to't ; nor 
ao 1 comply, ont of Neceſſity, but Inclis 


nation. | 


Flere follows now, ſays Tacitus, the 
Death of Seneca , t9 Nero's great ſa 
tisfattion : Not ſo mach for any preg- 
vant Proof againſt him, that he was of 
Piſo's Conſpiracy ; but Nero was re- 


ſolu'd to do- that by the Sword, _— 
be 


he could not effett by Payſon. , For, it is 
reported, that Nero had torrapted Cles 
onicus (4 Freeman of. Seneca's,) to give 
hs Maſter Poyſon ; which . did 'not. ſuc* 
ceed : whether that the Servant had .dif- 
covered it to his Maſter ; or that Seneca 
by his own Caution, and Fealoufie, had 
avoided it ; for he lived only upon a fimple 
Diet, as the Fruits. of \ the Earth 5 and 
his Drink was moſt commonly Fiver- 
water: XY ER V; 


Natalis, it ſeems, was ſent upon 4 
Viſu to him (being R's) with a 
Gomplaint . that he would not ttt , Piſo 
come at him; and advifng him to the 
Continnance of their Friendſhip, and \Ac-" 
quaintance , as formerly. To mhom 
Seneca . made Anſwer, That frequent 
Meetings, and Conferences betwixt . them, 
could do neither of them any Good ; but 
that he had a great Intereſt in Piſo's 
wellfare, Fereupon Granius Silvanus 
( 4 Captain of the Guard ) was ſent to 
examine YHeneca upon the Diſcourſe that 
paſs d betwixt him, and Natalis, and 
to return his Anſwer. Seneca, ' either 
by Chance, of upon Purpoſe, came that 
day from Campania, to a Villa of his 


onn; 
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own , within four Miles of the City ;; 
and thither the Officer. went the . next 
Evening, and bejet the Place. He 
found Seneca at Supper with his Wife 
Paulina, and two of his Friends ; and 
gave him immediately an Account of his 
Commiſſion. Seneca told him, that it 
was true, that Natalis had been with 
him, in Pilo's Name, with a Complaint, 
that Pilo could not be admitted to ſee 
him ; and that he excusd himſelf by 
reaſon of his want of Health; and his 
acfires to be quiet, and private ; and that 
he had no reaſon to prefer another Mans 
Wellfare before his own. Caſar him- 
ſelf”, he ſaid , knew wery well that he 
was not a Man of Complement, having 
recei'd more Proofs of his Freaom, 
then of his Flattery. This Anſwer of 
Seneca's was delivered to Cxliar in the 
Preſence of Poppza and. Tigellinus, 
the intimate Confidents of this Barba- 
rous Prince : And Nero ask'd him, Whe- 
ther he could gather any thing from Se- 
neca, as if he intended to make himſelf 
away * The Tribunes Anſwer was, That 
he did not find him one jot mov'd with 
the Meſſage : But that he went on round- 


ly with his Tale, and never ſo much as 
chans'd 
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' both of Conſtancy, and Friendthip, if 


SENKECA's 
chans'd Countenance for the Matter. 
Go back to him then, ſiys Nero, and 
rel him, That he is Condemn'd to 
Die. Fabius Ruſticus dzlzvers it, that 
the Tribune did not veturn the ſame 
way he came, but went afide to Fenius 
( 4 Captain of that Name) and told 
him Czlar's Orders; asking his Ads 
vice, whether he ſhould obey them, oy 
not ; who bad him by all means to do as 
he was Ordered. Which want of Refos 
Intion was fatal to them all; for Sil- 
vanus alſo, that was one of the Conſpi- 
rators, afſiſted now to ſerve, and to in- 
creaſe thoſe Crimes, which he had. before 
complotted to revenge. And yet he did 
not think fit to appear himſelf in the 
Bufineſs, but ſent a Centurion to Sene- 
ca, to tell him his Doom. Seneca, withs 
out any Suprize, or diſorder, calls for 
his Will; which being refus d him by 
the Officer, he turn'd to hu Friends; and 
told them, That fince he was not per« 
mitted to requite them as they deſervd, 
he was yet at Liberty to bequeath them 
the Thing MI all others that he eſteew'd 
the moſt, that i; the Image of hw Life : 
Which ſhould give them the Repmation 


they 
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they would but imitate it : exhorting 
them to a firmneſs of Mind; ſons:times 
by Good Counſel ; otherwhile by Repres 
henfton, as the octaſion requir d. Where, 
fays lie, is all your Philoſophy now 2 al 
your Premeditated Reſolutions againſt 
the wiolences of Fortune > Is there ahiy 
Man ſo Iznorant of Nero's Cruelty, as 
to expedt, after the Murther of his Me 
ther , and his Brother , that he ſhould 
ever ſpare the life of his Governor, 
and Tutor * After ſome General Ex- 
preſſions to this Purpoſe; he took his: 
Wife, in his Arms, and having ſomes 
what fortified her againſt the Preſent 
Calamity , he beſought ., and conjur'd her 
to moderate her Sorrows, and betake her \ © 
w4 to the Contemplations, and Comforts 
of a Virtuous Life; which would 'be 4 
fair ; and an ample Confelation to her 
for the loſs of h:r Flusband. Paulina 
on th: other ftd?, tells him h:r determi- 
nation to bear him company; and Wills 
the Executioner to do his Office, Well ! 
fays Seneca, if after the ſweetneſs of 
Life, as I have repreſented it to thee, 
thou hadſt rather entertain an henourable 
Death, 1 fhall not envy thy Example ; 
ronſulting, at the ſame time, the Fame of 
; the 
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the Perſon he low'd, and his own tender 
n:ſs, for fear of the Injuries that might 
attend her when he was gone. Our Re- 
ſolution, ſays he, 3 this Generous Att, 
may be equal, but thine will. be the 
greater Reputation. After this, the Veins 
of both their Arms were opened , at 
the ſame time. Seneca did not bleed 
ſo freely , his ſpirits being waſted with 
Age, and a thin Diet, ſo that he was 
orc'a_ to cut the Veins of his Thighs, 
and elſewhere; to haſten his diſpatch. 
When he was far ſpent, and almoſt fink- 
ing under his Torments , he d:fir d his 
Wife to remove into another Chamber, 
teſt the Agonies of the 'one might work 
upon the Conrage of the other. His Elo- 
quence coutinu'd to the laſt, as appears 
by the Excellent Things he deliver d at 
his Death; which being taken in Wri- 
tins from his own Mouth, and publiſt'd 
in his own Words, I ſhall not preſume 
to deliver them in any other. | Nero, 
in the mean tim:, who had ao particu- 
lar Spite to Paulina, gave Orazrs to 
prevent her Death, for fear his Cruelty 
(hould grow more and more Iuſuppor- 
tall:, and Odious. Wherenpon the Sol- 
diers gave all freedom , and enconraze- 
: ment 
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ment to her Servants, to Bind up her 
Wounds, and ffop the Blood, which they 
did accordingly, but whether ſhe was 
ſenfible of it or not, is a Queſtion. For 
among th! Common People, who are apt 
to judge the worſt, there were ſome of 
Opinion , that as long as ſhe d:ſpaird 
of Nero's Mercy, fr zem'd to Court. 
the Glory. of dying with her  Fusband 
for Company., but that upon the likeli= 
hood of hetter Quarter , ſhe was pre 
vail'd upon to ont-live him; And ſo, 
'for ſome years, ſhe did ſurvive him, with 
all Piety arid Reſpet# to his Memury : 
but ſo miſzrably pale and. wan, that eve- 
ry body might Read the Liſs of her 
Blood and Spirits, in her very Counte- 
nance. | HD 
Sencca finding his Death flow, and 
linzring , deſires Statius Annaus ( his 
old Friend, and Phyſician) to give 
him a Def: of Poyſon , which he had pro= 
vid:d beforc-hand, being the ſame Pre- 
paration which was appoiut:d for Capi- 
tal Offeaders in Arhens. This was 
bronzht him, and he drank it up, but to 
littl: purpoſe, for his Body was already 
chil”d, and bound np againſt the force 
of it. tt: went at laſt into a hot Bath, 
BD 3 an 
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and ſprinkling ſome of his Servants 
that Jpri os = hs ſays he, 2s 
an Oblation to Jupiter the Deliverer. 
The fume of the Bath ſoon diſpatch'd 
him, and his Body was Burnt, without 
any Funeral Solemnity, as he had di- 
rected in his Teſtament : though this 
Will of his was made in the height of his 
Fro(perity, and Power, There was a 
Ramor that Subrius Flavius, 77 4 pri 
wvate, conſultation with the Certurions, 
had taken ap this following Refolution, 
( and that Seneca himſelf was no ſtran- 
ger to it) that is to ſay, that after 
Nero 9 have been ſlain by the help 
of Piſo, Pilo himſelf ſhould have been 
kill'd too: and the Empire deliver d up to 
Seneca ; 4s one that well deſerv'd it, for 

his Integrity and Virtue. ; 
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C'HAPF-L 
Of Benefits im General. 


T is, perhaps, one of the moſt per. 
nicious Errors of a Raſh, and In- 
eonſiderate Life; the Common Ig- 
norance of the World in the Matter 
of exchanging Benefits. And this 
ariſes from a Miſtake ; partly , in 

the Perlon that we would Oblige; and part. 

ly in the thing it ſeit, To begin with the 

Later; A Benefit is a good Office, done with 

Intention and Jndgment : that 1s to ſay, with 

a due regard to all the Circumſtances, of 

What, How ; Why; When, Where ;, to whom; 

hw much; and the like, Or otherwiſe; 1: 

i a Voluntary, and Benevolent Attic, that de. 

lights the Giver, in the Comfort it brings to the 

Recerver, It will be hard to draw this Sub- 

je, either into Method, or Compaſs; the 

B 3 one, 
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one, becauſe of the infinite variety, and 
Complication of Cates ; the other, by rea. 
ſon of the large Extent of it: for the whole 
Buſineſs (almoſt) of Mankind .in Socicty, 
falls under this Head : The Duties of Kings, 
and Subjects; Husbands, and Wives ; Pa- 
rents, and Children; Maſters, and Servants; 
Natives, and Strangers; High, and Low; 
Rich, and Poor; Strong,and Weak ; Friends, 
and Enenves. .. The very Meditation of it 
breeds good Blood, and generous Thoughts; 
and inſ{tru&s us in all the Parts of Honour, 
Humanity , Friendſhip, Piety , Gratitude, 
Prudence, and Juſtice. ſn ſhort; the Art 
and Skill of conferring Benefits, is, of all 
Humane Duties; \the moſt abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to the well-Being, both of Reaſonable 
Nature, and of. every Individual ; as the ve- 

Cement of all Communities, and the Blel- 
ſing of Particulars. He that does good to 
another Man, does good alfo to himlelt; 
not only in the Cuents, but even 1n 


.the very. Act of doing it ; For the Conlci- 
ence of weu-doing 15 an ample Reward. 


- Of Benefits in General, there are ſeveral 
ſorts ; As * Neceſſary, Profitavle, and Delight- 
ful. Some things there are, without which 


0:75: at to live; and flome again, without 
Wc we 1/17 nat hve. In the ticft Rank are 
tolfe. which deliver us from Capital Dan- 
22 5. 0r Apprehentions of Death: And the 
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the Obligation. The next is a Caſe where- 
in we may indeed Live, but we had better 
Dye: As in the queſtion of Liberty, Mo- 
deſty, and a good Conſcience. In the third 

lace follow thoſe things which. Cuſtom, 

ſe, Affinity, and Acquaintance, have made 
dear to us; As Husbands, Wives, Children, 
Friends, &c. Which an honeſt Man will 
preſerve at his utmoſt Peril : Of things Pro- 
ficable there's a large Field; as Money, Ho- 
nor, &c, to which might be added Matters 
of Superfluity, and Pleaſure. But, we ſhall 
open a way to the Circumſtances of a Bene- 
fir, by ſome previous, and more General 
deliberations upon the thing it felt, 
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CHAP. IL 


Several Sorts of Bencfirs. 


E ſhall divide Benefits,nto Abſolute, 
and * YVulger, the One, appertain- 


Aiſolute, ing to Good Liie; the Other, is onely 


and Wile 


QT, 
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matter of Commerce. The former are the 
more Excellent, becauſe they can never be 
made void; whereas all Material Benefits 
are tolſed back, and forward, and change 
their Maſter. There are ſome Offices that 
look like Benefits, but are onely deſirable 
Conveniencies, as Wealth, Title, &t, and 
Theſe a Wicked Man may receive from a 
Good, or a Good Man, from an Evil. 
Others again that bear the face of Injuries, 


which are onely Benefits ill-raken ; as Cut- 


ung, Lancing, Burning, under the hand of a 
Surgeon. The greateſt Benefits of all, are 
thoſe oi good Education, which we receive 
from our Parents, either in the ſtate of Ig- 
norance. or Perverſenefs; as their Care and 
Tenderneſs in pur Infancy ; Their Diſci- 
pline in our Childhood, to keep us to our 
duties by fear; and, it fair means will not 
do, their Proceeding afterwards to Seve- 
rity, and Puniſhmenr, without which we 
thould never have come to goed. There are 
Matters of great value many times, that are 
but of ſmall price; as Inſtructions from a 

| | ' Tutor; 
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Tutor ; Medicines from' a Phyſician, &c. 
And there are {mall matters again,which are 
of great conſideration to us ; the Gift may 
be ſmall, and the conſequence great, as a 
Cup of cold Water in a time of need, may 
ſave a man's Life; ſome things are of great 
Moment to the Giver; others to the Recei- 
ver; One Man gives me a Houſe; another 
ſnatches me our, when 'tis falling upon my 
head; One gives me an Eſtate; ; yore 
rakes me out of the Fire, or caſts me out a 
Rope when I am ſinking: Some good Offices 
we do to Friends; others to Strangers; but, 
choſe are the nobleſt that we do without 
Predeſert. There is an Obligation of Boun- 
ty; and an Obligation of Charity : This, 
. 1n caſe of Necetlity ; and That, in point of - 
Convenience. Some Benefits are Common ; 
others are Perſonal: as if a Prince (out of 
pure Grace) grai.t a Priviledge to a City ; 
che Obligation lies upon the Community 
and only upon every Individual,as a part of 
the whole; bur if it be done particularly for 
my ſake, then am I ſingly the Debtor tort. 
The cherilhing ot Strangers is one of the 
Duties of Hojpitality ; and exerciſes it ſelf 
in the Relief, and Protection of the Diltreſ(. 
ſed. There are Benefits of good Counſel, 
Reputation, Lite, Fortune, Liberty, Health; 
nay, and of Superfluity, and Pleaſure. One 
Man obliges me out of his Pocket: Another 
gives me Matter of Ornament,and Curioſity: 
a third, Conſolation. To ſay nothing of 
Negative Benefits; for there are,that reckon, 

| it 
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SENECA Chap.III. 


it an Obligation if they do a Body no 
hurt; 'and place it to Accompr, as if they 
favd a Man, when they do nor undoe him. 
To ſhut up all in one word ; as Benevolence 
is the moſt ſociable of all Virtues, ſo it is of 
the largeſt Extent ; tor there 15 not any Man 
either ſo great, or ſo little, but he is yet ca- 
pable of giving, and of receiving Benefits. 


"ves. 


Ci APHL 


A Sor may Oblige his Father : and a Ser- 
vant bu Maſter. 


HE Queſtion is (in the firſt-place ) 
Whether it may not be poſlible for a 
Father to owe more to a Son, in other re- 
ipe&s, than the Son * owes to his Father 
or his Being ? That many Sons are both 
Greater, and Better than their Fathers, there 
is no Queſtion: as there are many other 
things that derive their Beings from others, 
which yet are far greater than their Origt- 
nal. Is not the Tree larger than the Seed? 
the River than the Fountain ? -The Founda- 
tion of all things lies hid, and the Super- 
ſtructure obſcures it. If I owe all to my. 
Father, becauſe he gives me Life,I may owe 


' as much to a Phyſician that ſav'd his Life ; 


for if my Father had not been Cur'd, I had 
never been Begotten: Or, if I ſtand indebt- 
ed for all that,] am to my Beginning; my 

| Acknow. 
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Acknowledgment muſt run back to the very 
Original of all Humane Beings. My Father 
gave me the Benefit of Lite, which he had 
never done, if his Father had not firſt given 
ic to him. He gave me Life, not knowing 
to whom, and when I was in a Condition 
neither to feel Death, nor to fear it. That's 
the great Benefit, to give Life to one that 
knows how to uſe it; and that is capable of 
the Apprehenſion of Death. *Tis true, 
that without a Father I could never have 
had a Being; and ſo without a Nurſe that 
Being had never been improv'd ; but I do 
not therefore owe my Virtue either to my 
Nativity, or to her that gave me ſuck. 
The generation of me was the leaſt part of 
the Benefit: For to hve 15 common with 
Brutes; but, to live well is the main buſti- 
neſs; and that Virtue is all my own, ſaving 
what Þ drew from my Education. It does 
not follow that the fr/# Benefit muſt be the 
greateſt, becauſe without the firlt, the great- 
eſt could never have been. "The Father 
ives Lite to the Son, but once; but if the 
Ton ſaves the Father's Life often, though he 
do but his Duty it is yet a greater Benefit. 
And again, the Benefit that a man receives 
is the greater, the more he needs it ; but, 
the Living has more need of Lite, than he 
that is not yet born: So that the Father re- 
ceives a greater Benefit in the Continuance 
of his Lite, than the Son in the Beginning 
of it. What it a Son deliver his Father 
from the Rack; or, which is _— lay 
um- 
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himſelf down in his place? The giving of 
' him a Being, was but the Office of a Fa- 
ther; a ſimple Ad; a Benefit given at a 
venture; beſide that he had a Participant 
in it, and a regard to his Family. He gave 
only a ſingle Lite, and he received a happy 


| one. My Mother brought me into the. 
| | F- -World naked, expos'd, and void of rea- 
110} ſon; but, my Reputation, and my Fortune, 
[þ14 are advanc'd by my Virtue. Scipio ( as yet 
vil. in his Minority ) reſcu'd his Fatherin a Bat- 
iq 7 _ te] with Himmval; and afterward from the 
5 Pradtiſes, and Profecution of a Powerfull 
[of \ Faction; covering him with Confulary Ho- 
' 10t- nors, and the Spoils of Publick Enemies. 
He made himſelf as Eminent for his Mode- 


— 
6 lg 


ration, as for his Piety, and Military Know. 

ledge: He was the Defender, and the Eſta-' 
| bliſher of his Country ; He left the Empire 

| without a Competitor; and made himſelf 
48k as well the Ornament af Rome, as the Secu- 
1 | | rity of it: and did not Scipio, in all ys, 
| more than requite his Father barely for Be- 
getting of him? Whether did Anchiſes more 
or eEneas, in dandling the Child in his 
Arms, or eAneas for his Father, when he 
carry'd him upon his Back through the 

- flames of Troy, and made his Name famous / 
ro future Ages, among the Founders of the 

Roman Empire? T. Manlius was the Son of - 
a Sour, and Imperious Father, who baniſh'd 
him his Houſe as a Blockhead, and a Scan- 
dal to the Family: This Manlivs, hearing 
that his Fachers Lite was in Queſtion, _ 
| ” = 
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a day fer for his Tryal, went to the Tri- 
bune that was concern'd in the Cauſe, and 
diſcoursd him about it: The Tribune told 
hint the appointed time, and withal (as an 
Obligation upon the young Man) that his 
Cruelty to his Son would be part of his Ac- 
cuſation: A4lius, upon this, takes the Trt- 
bune aſide, and prefenting a Ponyard to his 
breaſt, Swear, ſays he, that yo will let this 
Cauſe fall, or you ſhall have this Dagger in the 
heart of yqu; and nov *tis at your choice, which 
way you will deliver my Father. The Tri- 
bune Swore, and kept his Word; and made 
a fair Report of the whole matter to the 
Council. He that makes himſelf Famous 
by his Eloquence, Juſtice, or Arms, illu- 
ftrates his , Extraction, let it be never fo 
mean; and pives ineſtimable Reputation 
ro his Parents. We ſhould never have heard 
of Sophroniſcus, but for his Son Socrates; nor 
of Ariſto, and Grylls, it it had not beentor 
Aenophon and Plato, 

THIS is not to diſcountenance the Ve- 
neration we owe to Parents; nor to make 
Children the worſe, but the better; andco 
Itir up generous Emulations: for, in Con- 
telts of good Offices, both Parts are happy ; 
as well the vanquilh'd, as thoſe that over- 
come. It is the onely honourable diſpute 
that can arrive betwixt a Father and a Son, 
which of the two ſhall have the better of the 
other in the Point of Benefits. | 

IN the Queſtion betwixt a Maſter, and 
a Servant; we muſt diſtinguiſh berwixc 
* Bene- 
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* Benefits, Duties, and Actions Miniſterial ; 


vant .M9) By Benefits we underſtand thoſe good Offi- 


oblige his 
Maſter. 


ces that we receive from Strangers, which 
are voluntary, and may be forborn without 
blame. Duties are the Parts of- a Son, and 
Wife; and incumbent upon Kindred and 
Relations. Offices Miniſterial belong to the 
Part of a Servant Now, ſince it is the 


Mind, and not the Condition of the Perſon, 


that Prints the Value upon the Benefit, a 
Servant may oblige his Maſter, and fo may 
a Subject his Sovereign, or a common Sol- 
dier his General, by doing more than he is 


expreſly bound to do, Some things there. 


are, which the Law neither Commands, 
nor forbids; and here the Servant is free. 
It would be very hard for a Servant to be 
chaſtiz'd for doing leſs than his Duty, and 
not thank'd for't when he does more. His 
Body, ?tis true, is his Maſters, but his Mind 
is his own: and there are many Commands 
which a Servant ought no,more to, obey, 
thana Maſter to impoſe. There is no Man 
fo great, but he may both need the help, 
an 


ſervice, and ſtand in fear of the Power 


and Unkindnefs, even of the meancit of 
Mortals. One Servant kilis his Maſter, 
another faves him ; nay, preſerves his Ma- 
ſter's Life, perhaps, withtheloſs of his own, 
He expoſes himſelf to Torment and Death ; 
he ſtands firm againft all threats and tiat- 
teries: Which is not only a Benefit in a 
Servant, but much the greater tor his 1o 


being. 
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WHEN Domitius was befieg'd in Corfi- 
2ium, and the Place brought to great extre- 
mity ; hepreſled his Sertant fo earneſtiy to 
Poylon him, that at laſt he was preyail'd 
upon to give him a Potion: Which, it ſeems, 
was an innocent Opiate, and Domzti4s out- 
livd* it: C#/ir took the Town, and gave 
Demitius his Lite ; but it was tus Servant 
that gave it him firlt. 

THERE was another "Town beſfieg'd, and 
when it was upon the laſt pinch, two Ser- 
vants made therr eſcape, and went over to 
the Enemy: Upon the Romans entring the 
Town, and in the heat of the Soldiers fury, 
theſe two fellows ran directly home, took 
their Miſtreſs out of her Houſe, and drave 
her betore them, telling every body how 
barbaroultly ihe had us'd them tormerly, 
and that they would now have their Re- 
venge: Whenthey had her witnoutthe Gates, 
they-kept her ciole il! the danger was over 3 
by which mcans they gave their Miſtreſs 
her Lite, and jhe gave them their Freedom. 


k 


This : was not the Action of a Servile Mind, 
to do ſo Gioiious a thing, under an appear- 
ance of ſo great a Yblany; for it they had 
not pal?d for Deterters, and YParricides , 
they could not have gain'd rheir End 

WITiti one jnitance' more (and that a 
very brave one ) i jhall conc:ude tis Chap- 
ter. 

IN the Civil Wars of Ro, a Party co- 
ming to ſearch for a Perton of © iualicy hat 
was proic;ib'd,.a Servatit puton bis Matters 
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Clothes, and deliver'd himſelf up to the Sol- 
diers, -as the Maſter of the Houſe'; he was 
taken into Cuſtody, and put to Death, with- 
out diſcovering the Miſtake. What could 
be more glorious, than for a Servant to dye 
for his Maſter? in that Age, when there 
werenot many Servants that would not be- 
tray their Maſters? So generous a tender- 
nels in a publick Cruelty ; So invincible a 
Faith in a generat Corruption; what could 
be more glorious, I ſay, thani fo exalted a 
Virtue, as rather to chuſe death for the Re- 
ward of his Fidelity, that the greateſt ad- 
vantages he might otherwiſe have had for 
the violation of it? | 


do 


CHAP. IV: bk 


It is the Intention, not the Matter, that 
. | 
makes the Benefait. 


HE Good will of the Benefaftor is the 
Fountain of all Benefits: nay, itis the 
Benefit it ſelf ; or, at leaſt the Stamp that 
makes it valuable, and current; Some there 
are, I know, thattake the Matter for the Be- 
nefit 5-and tax the Obligation by weight and 
meaſure. When any thing is given them, 
they preſently caſt it up; What may ſuch a 
Heuſe be worth? Such an Office? Such an F. 
are? As if that were the Benefit, which 1s 
only rhe Sign, and Markot it; For the ob- 
. ligatiort 
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Chap. IV. Of BENEFITS: 
ligatioq refis in the 4nd, not in the Mat- 


ter; And, all choſe Advantages which we 
ſe, handle,” or hold in actual [Poſſeſſion by 


the Courtelie of another, are but. ſeveral 


Modes, or Ways of Explaining, and putting 
the Good Will in Execution. "There needs 
no great ſubrilcy, to prove, that both Bc- 


nefirs ayd Injyries receive their value from 


the Iinzention, when * en PBrutes then clves 
are able to: Ween this Queſtion. Tread 
upon 2-Dog by chance, or pur him to pain 
upod the dreflingof.a Wound; the one, he 
patles by | as an Accident ; and the other, 
in his fa thion,. he acknowledges 25 a Kind- 
nels ; but, oiterto {trixe at him, though you 
do him no. hurtat all,: hefiies yet 1nthe Jace 
of yoy, even for the Miſchief that you bare- 
ly meant him. 


13 


IF 4s further to be oble rv'd, that all * Be. * All bs- 
nefies are good; and (like the diſtributions firs are 


of Providence ) made up of Wiſdom and £%4: 


Bounty; whereas the Gitt ic if is neither 
good, nor-þad, but may indifferently he Ap- 
ply'd, either to tac . onz, or to the. other. 
The Reneiit is imnortal, the Gift Periſhabls : 
For, the Pensht ic fe if continues, when ws 
h Jave no longer, eithor the Uts, or the Mar- 
ter of ir. 1H that 1s dead, was alive; Hs 
that has loft his £ycs, cid IP and, what- 
ſoerer is dpne, cannot. rendred pndone. 
My Friend (tor Into -y - caken by Þy- 
Fares 3 I redeem tim ; and, alicr that, he 
fails into other P rates hands : his Ob 1 1T4- 


tion to mg 15 the fam? (till, as if he had p:e- 


G 
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ferv'd his Freedom. And fo, if I fave a 
Man from any one Misfortune, and he falls 
inco another ; it I give him a Sum of Mo- 
ney, which is afterward taken away Þ 

Thieves; it comes to the fare Cafe. For- 
tune may! deptive us of the Matter of a Be- 


' nefit, but the Benefit it kelf remains invid- 
able. If the Benefit reſided in the Matter, 


that whichis good for one Man, would be fo 
for another: whereas many times the very 
fame thing given to ſeveral Perſons, works 
contrary efte&ts; even to the difference of 
Life, or Death; and that which is'one b9- 
dies Cure, proves another bodies Poiſon. 


* Beſide that the Trmeing of it alters the va- 


tie; and, a Cruſt of Bread upon a pinch, is 


a greater Preſent chan an Imperial Crown. 


What is more familiar, than, in a Batrel, eo 
ſhoot at an Enemy, and kill a Fnend? Or 


: inſtead of a Friend, to fave an Enemy.? But 
yet this diſappointment in the Event, dors 


not at all operate upon the Intention. What 
if aMan Cures me of a Wen, with a ftroak 


_ that was deſign'd to cut of my Head? Or, 


with a Malicious blow upon my Stomach, 


\..breaks an Impoſthume? or, whatif heſave 


my Life, with a Draught that was prepar'd 
to Poylon the? The Providenceof the Iſue 


does not atall diſcharge the Obliquity of the 


Intent. And the ſame Reafon holds good 
even in Religionit felf: Itis notthe Incenſe, 
or the Offering that is acceptable to God, 
but the Purity, and Devotion of the Wor- 
ſhipper. Newher is the bare Wall, with6ur 
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Chap. IV. OF BENEFITS. ts 
Action, ſufficient; that is, where we have 
the . means of Afting; for, in that Caſe, it 
ſignifies as little to wh well, without Well. 
doing, as to do good without willing it. There 
muſt be Effe&, as well as Intention, to make 
me owea Beriefit; but, to will againſt it, does 
wholly diſcharge1t. In fine; the Conſcience 
alone is the Judge, both of Betiefits and In- 
uries. | 
: I T does not follow now, becauſe the B+. 
nefit reſts in the* Good Will, that therefore « The Good 
the Good Will ſhould be always a Benefit ; will muſt 


for, if it be not accompany'd with Govern- be actom- 


ment, and Dilcretion, thoſe Offices which p-1ydwie> 
we call Benefits, are but the Works of Pal- Judgment, 
ſion, or of Chatice;z and, many times, the 
greateſt of all Injuries. One does me 
good y Miſtake; another Ignorantly ;a third 
upon force; but, rione of theſe Cates do [ 
take to be an Obligation; for they were nei- 
ther direed to me, nor was there any kind- 
neſs of Iritention: We donotthank the Seas 
for the advantages we receive by Naviga- 
tion; of the Rivers for ſupplying us with 
Fiſh, and flowing of our Grounds; we do 
not thank the Trees, either for their Fruits, 
or Shades; or the Winds for a fair Gale: 
And, what's the difference betwixt a reaſo- 
nable Creature, thatdoes not know, arid an 
Inanimate, that cannot; A good Horſe ſaves 
one Man's Life; a govd Sute of 4A*ms ano- 
ther's; and, a Man pzrhaps, that never in- 
tended it, faves a Third. Where's the dif. 
ference now betwixt the Obligation of the 
C 2 one, 
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one, and of the other? A Man falls into a 
River, and the fright cures himof, an Ague z 
we may callthisa kind of lucky Miſchance, 
but not a Remedy, And fo it is with the 
good we receive, either without, or beſide, 
or contrary. to intention. . It is the Mind, 

and not the Event, that : inguifes a Be- 
nefit Irom an Injury. -. 
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There muf be Fudgment in. a » Benefie, Eat 


avell as Matter, and Intemicn; and ſpe- 
| Ek in the oloice of the Perſon.” 


.Sat.1s "A Will that Deſigns the Bene- 

.. fit; and the 4zrer, thar Conveys 6- 
Sy it is the Judgment that pertedts i ic: whiclr 
depends upon fo. many Critical, Niceties, 
that the leaſt Error, either in the Perſon, 
the Matter, . the Manner, the Quality, the 
Quantity, i the T: 1unc, or the Place, ſpoils 


A - 


* Main Point for, wearetogive by choice, 
and not by hazard.  Mylaclinarion bids me 
oblige one man; I am bound in Duty, and 
Jultice, coſerveone another; here'tis Charity, 
there 'tis Pity; and, elſewhere perhaps En- 
COUTagement. There are ſome that want, 
to: whom I would not .give ; becauſe it [ 


did, they. would want {till, To one Man I 


would 
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would barely offer a Benefit ; but, T wouid 
preſs ir upon another. To fay thethe truth, 
we donot employ any Money to more pro- 
fit, than that which we beſtow; and-tis not 
to our Friends, our Acquaintances, or Coun-* 
trymen; .nor to this, or that Condition of 
Men, that we are to reſtrain our Bountics ; 
but, - whereſoever there is a Man, there ts 
a Place, and Occafion for a Benefit, We 
give to ſome that are good already; to 
.others, in hope to make them fo ; but ws 
. muſt do all with diſcretion: for, we are 2s 
an{werable for what we give, as for what 
.we receive: Nay, the miſplacing of a Bene- 
-fit is worle than the not Receiving of it; 
For'the one 15 another Man's fault; but the 
other is mine. The Error of the Giver does 
S -oft-tunes excuſe the. Ingratitude of the Re- 
| caver; for, 'a favour ill placed is rather a 
5 Profation, than. a Benefit. Tt is the moſt 
{hametul of T.offes, anInconfiderate Bounty, 

I will chuſe a Man of Integrity, Sincere, 
Conſiderate, Gretetsl, "Femperate, Well 
natur'd, neither Covetous, nor Sordid: And 
when I haveoblig'd fach a Man, though not 

. worth. a Groat in the World, I have gaind 
,my.cnd. If we give, oniy to receive, we 
loſe the faireſt objects for our Chanty ; the 
Abſent, the Sick, the Captive, and the Nee- 

. dy. When we oblige thole that can never 

Pay 15 again in kind; asa Stranger upon his 

laſt Farewell; or a Neceflitous Perſon upon 

his: Death-bed, we make Providence our 

: Pebtor, - and rejoyee in. the Conſcience even 

= | E 3 of 
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of a fruitleſs Benefit. So long as we are 
afteted with paffions, and diſtracted with 
hopes, and fears; and (the moſt unmanly 
of Vices) with our pleaſures, weareincom- 

tent Judges where ;to place out Bounties. 
But, when Death preſents it ſelf, and that 
wecome toour laſt Will and Teſtament, we 
[cave our Fortunes to the molt worthy. He 
that gives nothing bur in hopes oh receiving, 


muſt dye Inteſtate. It js the Honelty of a- 


nother Man's Mind that moves the Kindneſs 
of mine; and I would ſooner oblige a Grate- 
ful Man, than an Ungrateful: bur, this ſhall 
not hinder me from doing good allo to a 
Perſon that is known to beUngrareful: On- 
Iy with this difference, that ] will ferve the 
one in all Extremygies with my life, and fos- 
tune; and the other, no further than ſtands 
with my Convenience. But, what jhall Ido, 
you'll fay, to know whether a Man will be 
grateful, or no ? I will follow Probability, 
and hope the beſt. He that Sowes, is not 
fure to Reap; nor the Seaman to reach his 
Port ; nor the Soldier to win the Fleld. He 
that Weds, is not ſure his wife fhall be ho- 
neſt; or, his Children qutifal : But,. ſhall 
we therefore neither Sow, Sail, bear Arms, 
nor Marry? Nay, it I knew a man to be 1n- 
curable thanklefs, I would yet be fo kind as 
to put him into his Way, or let hun Light a 
Candleatmine, or Draw Water 2t my Well, 
which may ſtand him perhaps in great ſtead, 
and yetnotbereckon'd asa Benefit from me ; 
{or 1 do it carelelly, and notior tis lake, bur 


my 
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my own; asan Office of Humanity , without 
any Choice, or Kindneſs. 


———_— 
"I 


CHAP 
The Matter of Obligations, with its Cir- 


cnmſt ances, 


A TEXT to the Choice of the Per/o, fol. 
lows that of the Matrer ; wherein a 
regard muſt be had to Time, Place, Propor- 
eton, Quality z and to the very Nicks of 
Opportunity, and Humor. One Man va- 
lues his Peace above his Honour; another, 
his Honour above his Safety ; and not a few 
there are, that { provided they may fave 
their Bodies )- never care what becomes of 
their Souls- So that Good Offices depend 
much upon Conſtru&tion. Some take them- 
ſelves t9- be. obliged, when they are not ; 
Others will not believe ic when they are ; 
and ſome ' again take Obligations, and In- 
zuries, the one, for the other. - 
FOR 'our better dire&ion, let it be no- 

ted, That * « Benefit is & Gommon Tye, betwixt'* 4 py fe 
rhe Giver, and the Receiver, with a veſpett to is a com- 
both, Wherefore, it muſt be accommodate mon te ve- 
to the Rules of Diſcretion; for all things *9'*' &- - 
have cheir Bounds, and Meaſures, and ſo þ,,.;... 
muft Liberality among the geſt; that it be 
neither to much for the one, nor to0 little 
for the other; the Exceſs being every jot as 
bad as the Defeft. Alexander beſtow?d a 

_ C 4 Ciry 
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Ciry vpon one of js Favotites z who mo- 
—_ cxculing himfeit, That u 14s 10: much 
for b im to reccive © Well : but, tas ys o Aloxan- 
dF, it i: mit to much for me to I ror: A hauph- 
ty, certainly, and an impru dent \ -peech; tor 
tar which was not fir to; the one to TL ake, 


coud m_ be ft tor the an Cr TO. Gave. it 


paiics In the World for greatncls of Mind, 
io) be perpetually 0 nd loading of 
People with Pounttcs: but, *t33 one thing 
to know how to Gize, and ancther ning 
not toknow howto Keep, Give mea heart 
thats eatte and open, but Pil have no holes 
int; let it be bountiful with Judgment, 
bot FI have nothing run our of it J _ 
not how. How much greater was he tha 
refus'd the City, than the other thar offer'd 
it 2 Some Men throw away their Money as 
it they were Angry with it, which 15 the 
Error comn:9my of weak Minds, and larp "BC 
Fortunes. No Man eſteems of: any thing 
that comes to him by Chance; but, when 
ts Govern'd by Reeion, it brings Credit: 
Þoth to the Giy er, and Receiver z whereas 
thoſe favours axe, in ſome ſort, ſeandalous, 
+ thagrmake a ian -all aard of his 1 Patron. 
TT 5 a Martgr Gt- great: Pridcnce, for 


* 4 Bowf+ the [Benetactor *-£o-Juir- the Benefir to the 
PR ſr Condition ef: the-Recciver ; who mult be, 


ted to the erthprhis Superioury his Inferiour, 


Condition 


of the Re- 


Cerver, 


So f 


or his 
Equals and thatwhich would be. the hignelt 
Oblization .jmaginab'e to the one, would, 

perhaps, beaxgreat a a Mockery; 2 and Afjront 
to the other: A&A Plate of broken, Meat. 
( tor 


+ 
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(for the Purpoſe) to.a Rich. Man, were an- 
Indignity, which to a Poor Man is a Cha- 
rity. - The Benefits of Princes,and of Great 
Men, are Honours; Offices, Meneys, Pro-' 
fitable Commations, Countenance,and Pro- 
tection:; ThePoor Man has nothing to Pre-/ 
{ene, but Good-Wiil, Good Advice, Faith,” 
Induſtry, the Service and 'Hazard-of -his 
Perfon, an early Appis peradventure,-or" 
lome other cheap Curioſity : Equals indeed 
may correſpond in Kind ; but whatioever 
the Preſent be, - or-to whomſoever we ofren' 
is, this Genera) Ruie muit be obſerv'd, That: 
we always deſign the good and fatisfaction 
of the Receiver; and, never grant any thing 
to his detriment. *Tis not for a man to. 
fay, I was overcome by Importuairy, for 
when the Fever is off, we deteſt the man 
that was prevail'd upon to our Deſtructi- 
on. TI will no. more undoe a man with bis. 
Will, thea forbear ſaving him agataſt ir. It: 
is a Beneſlit in ſome Caſes to Grant, and in 
others to, Deny ; So that we are rather to 
conſider the Advantage, then the Defire oz 
te Petitioner. For, we may, in a Pathon, 
earneftly beg for (and take it ill to be de- 
ny'd too) that very thing, which, upon 1e- 
cond thowhts, we may come to Curſe, as 
the occaſion of a molt Pernicious Bounty. 
Never give any thing that {hall ten to Mil- 
chict, 4nfamy, or Shame. I-will confider 
another Man's ; want, or-afety;. but ſo, as 
aot.to. forget my. own; Untes in the caſe of 
ayer} -cxgclleng Peron, and thon I ihall wr 
much 
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| much heed whatbecomes of-my ſelf. There's 


no giving, of Water to a man in a Fever; 

or putting a Sword into a Mad-man's hand, 

He that lends a man Money to carry himtq 

a Bawdy-houſe, or a Weapon for his Re. 

venge , makes himielf a partaker of his 
e 


"HF that would make an *acceptable Pre- 


ſent, will pitch upon ſomething that is deſi- 
red, ſought for, and hard to be found; that 
which he ſees no where elſe, and which few 
have; or at leaſt ngt in that place, or ſea- 
ſon; ſomething that may be always in his 
Eye,and mind him ot the Benefa&tor. If ic 


be laſting and durable, ſo much the berter; 


as Plate, rather than; Money » Statues, than 
Apparel; for it will ſerve as a Manicor, to 
mind the Receiver of the Obligation, which 
the Preſenter cannot ſo handſomly. do. 
However, let it not be improper, as Arms 
© aWoman; Books to a Clown; Toys to 
a Philoſopher: I will not Give to any man 
that which he cannot receive; as if I threw 
a Ball co a man withqut hands; but I will 
make a Retarn, though he cannot receive 1t ;; 
for, my buſineſs is not to oblige him, bue 
to free my ſelf; Nor any thing that may 
reproche a man of his Vice, or fnfirmity : 
as falſe Dice to a Cheat; SpeRtacles to a 
man that's biind. Let it not be unſeaſona- 
ble, neither; as a furr'd Gown in Summer ; 
an Umbrella in Winter. It enhances the va- 


lue of the Preſent, jf it was never given to 


him by any body elſc, nor by me-to any: 
HY  oihery 
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other; for, that which we give to every bo- 
dy, is welcome to no body. The Parncu- 
larity does much, but yet the ſame thing 
may receive a different Eſtimate from feve- 
ral perſons ; for, there are ways of marking 
and recommending it nſuch a manner,that 
If the ſame good offs be done to twenty peo- 
ple, every one of them ſhall reckon himſelf 
| wang. oblig'd: as a cunning Whore, if 
e has a thouſand Sweet-hearts, will per- 
ſwade every one of them,that ſhe loves him 
beſt. But,this is rather the Artifice of Cqn- 
verfation, than the'Virtue of it. | 


' THE Citizens of Mepgara ſent Embaſſa. * ze the 
dors to *Alexander in the height of his Glo- Proſe 5 


1 T ob . lay. 
ry, to offer him, aSa Compliment, the Free- ſing! 1Y 


dom of their Ciry. Upon Alexander's (mi. 
ling at the Propoſal, they told him, Thatit 
was a Preſent which they had never made, 
but to Hercules, and himſelf. Whereupon, 
Alexander treated them kindly,and accepted 
of it ; not for the Preſenters fake, but be- 
cauſe they had joyn'd him with Hercules ; 
how unreaſonably ſoever : For Hercules Con- 
quer'd nothing tor himſelf, but made it his 
buſineſs to vindicate, and -to prore&t the 
miſcrable, without any private Intereft, or 
Deſign :' But this intemperate young man 
(whole Virtiie was nothing elſe bur a ſucceſs. 
tul Temerity) was train'd'up from his youth 


-.in the Trade of Violerice : The Common 
-Enemy of Mankind; as well of his Friends,as 


of his Foes; and one that valu'd himſe]f upon 
being terrible 'xo all Mortals : never..con- 
og ſidering 


? Gfre 
frankly. 
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,dering, that the dulleſt of Creatures are: as 
dangerous, and as dreadtul, as the fierceit ; 
for, the Poyſon of a Toad, or the Tooth of 
2 Snake, will do a man's bulineſs as fure as 
the Paw of a Tiger. 


th. Ad. tet thn ith. —_— 


CHAP. VIL 
, -The Manner of Oliging, 


FHERE 3s notany Benefit fo glorions in 
it {:if, but jt may yet be exceedingly 
ſweetned, and emprov'd by the Manrer of 
conferring. it, The Y wtue, Lknow, reſtsin 
the Intent ; the Protit, jn the Judicious fp- 
plication of the 1a:ter; but, the Beauty,and 
Ornemeat of an.Ob.igation, lies in tie Mar 
zier of 1t;. and It 45 then perte&, whe the 
Dignity of the Office is accompany*d;with 
all the, Charms, and Deiicacies of Humani- 
ty, Good Nature, and Addreſs : and with 
Li{patch too; for, he that puts:a man oft 
from time to time , was never Fight at 
heart. | Po EET 
I N the firſt place, whatſoever: we gives 
let us do it * frankly ; A kind- Benetactor 
makes a Man happy as ſcon as he can, and 
as much as he can. There ſhould: be no c- 


lay in a Benefit, but the Modeſty:of the Re- 


cciver. . It we cannot foreſee the Requeſt, 
let us however unmediately grant it; and 
by ao.means 1uffer the: repeating.of it. It 
is ſo grievous a thing, to ſay, 1 BEG; the 
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very. word. puts a Man out of Countenance; 
and”cis:a double Kindnels to do the thing, 
and fave an honeſt man the Confuſion of a 
Blyth.  It.comes too late;that comes for the 
Asking ; for nothing-cofts us fo dear, as that 
which-we-purchaſe with our Prayers: Ir is 
all we give.cven for Heaven it felt; andeven 
there tao, where our Petitions are atthe Fair- 
eft,we chule ratherto prefent them in Secret 
Ejaculations.than by word of Mouth. That 
i5the lafting,and the acceptable Benefit, thar 
meetsthe Receiver half way. The Rule 1s, 
we are to Give,..as we would Recerve, chear- 
frtlly., quickly, and -without heſitation ; for 
chere's no! Grace-in a- Benefit that ſticks to 
the fingers. Nay, it there ſhould be occa- 
{0n>for delay, let us, however, not /eera to 
deliberate: for Jemarring is nextdoor to de. 
»7ing; .and, fo long as we ſuſpend, ſo long 
are: we unwilliag. ile 15 a Courthumour, 
r>:keep People upon the Tenters; their In- 
juries are quick, afd ſudden, but their Be- 
nchts' are flow. :: Great Mimilters love to 
wrack mat with Attendance; and account 
it arr Oſtentation . of their Power to hoid 
their Sutors in hand, and to have many 
Vitneiles of their Intereſt. A Benefit ſhould 
be made acceptable by: all poſhble 'means, 
cven to the end that the Receiver, who 5 
never to. forget it, may bear it in his Mind 
with ſatisfaction.” . There mult-be no mix- 
ture of Sourneſs, Severity, Contumeiy, or 
Repcoof, with our Obligations ;_ nay, in 
cale there ſhouid be any occation-for lomuch 
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* Give 


chearfully. 


| SENECA. Chap. VII: 
as an Admonition, let it be referr'd to ano 
ther time. We are a great deal apter to 
remember Injuries, than Benefits; and *cis 
enough to forgive an Obligation, that has 


the Nature of an Offence. _. 
, THERE are fome that ſpoil a good 
Office * after it. is done; and others,. in the 
very inſtant of doing it. There muſt be 
lo much Entreaty and Importunity : ray, 
if we do bunt fuſpþe&. a Petitioner, we put 
on a ſour face; look another way ; pre- 
tend Haſte , Company, Buſineſs ; talk of 
other Matters, and keep him off with Acti- 
ficial Delays, let his Neceflities be neyer 
ſo prefling ; and when we are put to't at 
laſt, it comes ſo: hard from us, that 'tis ra- 
cher Extorted, then Qbtained ; and not ſo 
properly the - 36». po a Bounty, as the quit- 
ting of a Man's hold upon. the Tigg, when 
another is too ſtrong for him: ſo that this is 
bur doing one Kindneſs for me, and another 
for bimf{lif - He gives for his own Quiet, 
after he has tormented me with difficul- 
tics, and delays. The A4anner of Saying, 
or of Doing any thing, goes a great way un 
the value of the thing it ſelf. It was wel! 
id of him, that calld a good Office that 
was done harſhly, and with an ull-will, 4 
Stony Piece of Bread 1 "tis neceſſary for him 
that is hungry, to receive it, but it almoſt 
chokes a Man in the going down. There 
muſt be no Pride, Arrogance of Looks, or 
Tumour of Words inthe beſtowing of Bene- 
fits; no Inſolence of Behaviour, but _ 

ey 
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deſty of Mind, and a diligent care to catch 
at occaſions, and prevent Necefltties. A 
Pauſe, an unkind Tone, Word, Look, or 
Action, deſtroys the Grace of a Courteſte, 


Tecorrupts.a Bounty when itis accompany'd 


with State, Haughtine(s, and' Elation of 

Mind in the pgiving of it. Some have the 

Trick of ſhifting off a Suitor with a point 

of Wit, or a Cavil. Asin the Caſe of the 

Cynick that begg a Talent of Antigonxe ; 
a 


- 


ys he, for a Cynick to ack; 


That*s too much, 


' and when he fell to a Peny, That's roo lit- 


the, _ he, for '@ Prince to give. He might 
have found a way td have compounded this 
Controvetſie, by giving him a Peny, as to 
a Cynick; and'a Talent, as from a Prinee, 
Whatſoever we beſtow, let it be done with 
a frank and chearful Countenance; a Man 
muſt not give with his Hand,and deny with 
tis Looks; He -thar gives quickly, gives 
willingly. 

WE are likewiſe to * accompany Good 
Deeds with Good Words, and lay (tor the 
Purpoſe) Why ſhould you make ſuch a Mat- 
fer of this ? Why did not Yau come to me ſooner? 
Why would you make uſe of any body elſe? 7 
take it ill that. you ſhowid bring me a Recom. 


mendation ; Pray bet there be no more of ths » 


but when you have occaſion hereafter, come to 
me upon your own account, That's the glo- 
rious Bounty, when the Receiver can ſay 
to himſelf, What a bleſſed day bas this been to 
me! never was any thing done ſo generouſly, [9 
renderly, with ſo goed @ Grace, hat « ar 1 
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"S'ENEC 4+ Chap:VI. 
ould not do to ſerve the; Man! a thouſand 


times as much another wa y cou/d net have given 


me thu {atisfattion, In ſach.a Cale, let the 


Beftiefit be. never ſo confidereble, the man- 
ner of conferring it af the nobleft part. 
Where there's harſhneGof Language, Coun- 


tenance, or Behaviour, a Man had better he 


' without ir: A. fiat denial 45 infinitelybefore 


a- vexatious delay ; as .a4 quick Death 5a 


. Mercy; compard with'a lingring Torment. 


but co be put to Waitngs , and Intercel- 
fions, after a'Promile 15' paſt, 4 a Grueky 
Intolerable. -*Tis. troubletome to ltay, long 


for a' Benefit, let'it be never io great; and 
| he chatholds'me needlefly in pain, lolestwo 
. precigus' things, Time, and the- proof pt 


Friendfkp.. 'Nay, the very hint of a man's 
Wants:comes: times too late. If [ bad 
Heney, Jaid Socrates, Þ wind buy me a Clogh. 
They that knew he wanted 0nehou!d haye 
prevented the very Intimation of chatwant. 


- it 35 not:the Value of the Preſent, but tho 


Benevolence: of the Mind," that we are to 
ccnlider. He gave me but @ litile; but jt 125 
generonſfly, and frankly done 3 it was @ liltue, 
eur of a little : he. gave me it without esking 3 
he preſ# :t upon me ; he watch*d th: OPporiuntty 
of acing it, and took it gs an Obligation upon 
67z21/elf. On the other fide, many Bencizts 
are greatin ſhew, but little, or nothing per- 
haps in ette&t;, when they come hard.ilow, 
or at unawares. That wich 1s given with 
Pride and Oftentation, is rather an Ambi- 
tion then.a Pounty. YL 
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SOME Favours are to be confer'd in * Pub. * Some Fa- 
lick; othersin Private. InPublick the Rewards of m_ n 
” egreatAdtions; asHonours, Charges,orwhatſoe-. = ; n - s 
2 verelſegivesa Man Reputation in the World; p,;vae, 
= but, the good Offices we do for a Man in 
Want, Diſtreſs or under Reproche; theſe 
ſhould be known only to thoſe that have 
the Benefit of them. Nay, not to them 
neither, -if we can handſomely conceal it 
from whence the favour came: For the Se- 
crecy in many Caſes, is a main part of the 
! Benefit, There was a goed man that had 
a Friend, who was both Poor and Sick, and 
aſham'd to own his Condition: He pri- 
vately convey*d a Bag of — under his 
Pillow, that he might ſeem rather to tind, 
than receive it. Provided I know that I give 
it, no matter for his knowing from whence it 
comes that receives it. Many a man ſtands 
in need of help, that has not the face to con- 
feſs it : If the difcovery may give Offence, 
let it lye conceald ; He that gives tobe ſeen, 
would never relieve a man in the Dark. It 
would be tedious to run through all the Ni- 
ceties that may occur upon this Subject. But 
in two words, he muſt be a Wile, a Friendly, 
and a Well-bred man, that perte&ly acquirs 
himſelf in the Art, and Dury of Obliging ; 
for all his Actions muſt be ſquared accordin 
to the Meaſures of Civility, Good Nature, 2 
Diſcretion, | 
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CH AP. Vis 
The Difference and Value of Benefits, 


V V*® hay e already {poken of Benefits 11 


General ; the Matter and the Intenti- 
on, together wirh the Manner of conferring 
them. Ittollowsnow, in Courſe, toſay fome- 
thing of the Value of them? whuch 1s rated, 
either by the Gogd they do us, or by the In- 
convenience they ſave us, and has no other 
Standard than that of a judicious Regard to. 
Circumſtance, and Occaſion. Suppoſe | fave a 
man from Drowning, the Advantage of Life 
isall one tohim, fromwhat hand ſoever it comes 
or by what means: But, yet there may bea 
vaſt difference in the Obligation. I may do it 
with Hazard, or with Security ; with Trouble, 
or with Eaſe ; Willingly, or by Compuliion 
upon Intercefiion, or without it: I may have a 
proſpect of vain Glory, or Profit; T may doit 
in Kindneſs to another, or an hundred By-Ends 
to my Self; and every point does exceeding- 
ly vary the Caſe. Iwo perſons may part 

with the ſame Sum of Money, and yet not 
the ſame Benefit; the One had it of his ow», 
and it was but a /ittle out of a great deal ; the 
Other borrowed it, and beſtow'd upon me that 
which he wanted for himfelf. "T'wo Boys 
were ſent out to fetch a certain perſon to 
their Maſter; Theone of them hunts up and 


down, 
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Chap. VII Of BENEFITS. jt 
down, and comes home again weary, without 
finding him; the other falls to play with his 
Companions at the Wheel of Fortune, ſees 
him by chance paſſing by, delivers. him' his 
Errarid, and brings him. He that found him 
by chance deſerves to be puniſhed ; and he 
that ſought for him, and mifs'd him, to be 
rewarded for his good W1ll. | 
IN ſome Caſes we valne * the Thing ; in others, * 75 value 
the Labour, and Attendance, What can be more the Thing, 
precious than Good Manners, good Letters, he Labour 
Life, and Health? and yet we pay our Phiſicians, 7 _ Ns 
and Tutors, only for their Service in their Pro- : 
teflions. If we buy things cheap, it mattersnot, 
ſo long as *tis a Bargain : 'Tis no Obligation 
from the Seller, if no body elſe will give him 
more for't. What would not a Man give to be 
ſet aſhore ina Tempeſt? For a Houfe in a Wil- 
derneſs 2 A Shelter in a Storm ? A Fire, or a bir 
of Meat, when a Man's pinch'd with Hun- 
ger or Cold? A Defence againſt Thieves, 
and a Thoufand other Matters of great Mo- 
ment, that coſt bat little? And yet we know 
that the Skipper has but his freight for our 
Paſſage ; and the Carpenters and Bricklayers 
do their Work by the day. Thoſe are many 
wmes the greateſt Obligations, in trith , 
Mhich, in vulgar Opinion are the ſmalleſt | 
as Comfort to the Sick, Poor, Captives 3 
good Councel, keeping of People from 
Wickedneſs, &c. Wherefore we ſhould 
reckon our ſelves to owe moſt for the! No- 
bleſt Benefits. If the Phyſician adds Care, 
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SENECA. Chap. VII 


and Friendſhip, to the duty of his Calling, 
and the[Tutor, tothe common method of his 
buſineſs; I am to eſteem of them as the near- 
elt of my Relations: for, to watchwith me; 
to be troubled for me; and to. put oft all 
other Patientsfor my fake, is a particular kind- 
neſs; and fo is it in my Tutor, if he takes 
more pains with me than with the reſt of my 
fellows. ' It is not enough, in this Caſe, to 
Pay the one his Fees, and the other his Sal- 
ary; but I am indebted to them over and 


above for their Friendſhip. The meaneſt of 


wo A Benef,+ 


fellow'd by 
an jury, 


Mechaniques, if he does his Work with In- 
duſtry, and Care, *tis an uſual thing to caſt 
in ſomething hy way of Reward, more than 
the bare. Agreement: And, ſhall we deal 
worle with the Preſervers of our Lives, and 
the Reformers of our Manners ? He that gives 
me Himſelf (if he beworth taking )gives the 
greateſt Benefit: And, this is the Preſent which 
eEſchines, a poor Diſciple of Socrates, made 
to his Maſter, and asa Matter of great Con- 
fideration; Others may have given you much, 
fays he, but I am the only Man that has left no- 
thing to himſelf : This Gift, lays Socrates,you ſhall 
never repent of, oy Iowill take care to-return it 
better than I foundit : So that abrave Mind can 


never want Matter for Liberality inthe mean- 


eſt Condition; for, Nature has been ſo kind 
to us, that where we have nothing of Fortunes, 
wemay beſtow ſomethingot our own, _ 
FT falls out often, that a Benefitis follow'd 
with. an * Injury; Jet which will be wy 
moſt, 
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moſt, it is with the latter, as with one-Vrri- 
ting upon another; it does in a great meaſure 
hide the former, and keep it from appearing, 
but it does not quite take it away. We may, 
inſome Caſes, divide them, andboth Require 
the One, and - Revenge the other; or other- 
wiſe compare them, to know whether I am 
Creditor, or Debtor. - You have oblig'd m2 
in my Servant, but wounded me in my Bro- 
ther; you have {av'd my Son, but you have 
deſtroy'd my Father: In this Inſtance, I will 
allow as much as Piety, and Juſtice, and 
Good Nature will bear ; but I am not will- 
ing to ſetan Injury againſt a Benefit. I would 
have ſome reſpect to the Time; the Obliga- 
tion came firſt; and then perhaps, the one 
was deſign'd, the other againſt his Will; un- 
der theſe Conſiderations I would amplifie the 
Benefit, audleflen the Injury ; and extinguith 
the one with the other; nay, I would pardon 
the Injury even without the Benefit, but much 


More after it. Not that a Man can be bound 


by one Benefit to ſuffer all ſorts of Injuries ; 
for, there are ſome Caſes, where we lye 
under no Obligation for a Benefit ; becauſe 
a greater Injury abſolves it: As for. Example; 
A Man helps me out of a Law-Sute, and at- 
terwards commits a Rape upon my Daugh- 
terz where the following Impiety cancels 
the antecedent Obligation. A. Man lends 
me a little Money, and then ſets my Houſe 
onfire: theDebtor is here turnedCreditor,when 


the Injury out-weighs the Benenetit. Nay, if a 


D ; _ Man 
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Man does but ſo much as Repent of good 

Office done, and grow Sour and Infolent up- 

on it, and upbraid me with it: If he did it 

only for his own ſake, or for any other rea- 

ſon, then for mine ;. I am in ſome degree, 

more, or leſs, acquited of the Obligation. 

I am not at all beholden to him that makes 

me the Inſtrument of his own Advantage. 

He that does me good for his own ſake, Til 

do him good for mine. 

* Thecaſse SUPPOSE a Man makes Suit fora * Place, 
of a Condi= and cannot obtainit, but upon the Ranſom of 
zonal 'Re- ten Slaves out of the Gallies. If there be Ten, 
«ption. and nomore, they owe him nothing for their 
Redemption; but they are yet indebted tohim 
for the Choiſe, where he might have taken 

Ten others as well as theſe. Put the Caſe 

again, that by an Act of Grace ſo many Pri- 

ſoners are to be releaſed; their Names to be 

drawn by Lot, and mine happens . to come 

out among the reſt; One part of my Obli- 
gation 15 to him that put me in a Capacity of 
Freedom ; and, the other is to Providence, 

for my being one of that Number. The 

zreatelt Benefits.of all, have no Witnefles, 

but lie concealed in the Conſcience. 

| _ * "THERE'S a great difference betwixt a 

- ig », Common Obligation, _ Rs » he 
ns em that lends my Country ' Money, obliges me, 
ox _ only as a x av of the whole. © Plato: crofs?d 
b the River, and the Ferry-Man would take 
no Money of him:' He: refleted upon it 
as honour done to hinielt z and told = 
ran pen re; as 
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That Plato was in his Debt. But Plato, when he 
found it to be no more chen hedid for others, 
recalled his Word, For ſays he, Plato wi owe 
nothing in particular, for a Benefit in Commor, 
what I ove with others, I will pay with others. 
SOME will have it, that the Neceflity 
* of wiſhing a Man well, is ſome abatement 
to the Obligation in the doing of him a good 
Office. But, I ſay,'on the contrary, that 
it is the greater, becauſe the good will can- 
not be chang'd. ?Tis one thing to ſay, That 
a Man could not but do me this or that Ci- 
vility, becauſe he was forc'dto't; and ano. 
ther thing, That he could not quit the 
good Will of doing it. In the former Cale, 
1 am a Debtor to him that impoſed the force z 
in the other, to himſelf. The unchangeable 
g00d Will is an indiſpenſable Obligation : 
and, to fay, that Nature cannot go out of 
her Courſe, does not diſcharge us, of hat 
we owe to Providence. Shall he beſaid to Will, 
that may change his Mind the next mor 
ment? And, ſhall we queſtion the Will of 
the Almighty, whoſe Nature admits no 
change? Muſt the Stars quit their- Stations, 
antl fall 'foul one upon anothee ? Mult the 
Sun ſtand ſtill in the midle of his Courſe, 
and Heaven and Earth drop into a Confur- 
ſion? Muſt a devouring Fire ſeize upon the 
Univerſe ; the Harmony of the Creation be 
diſlolyd; ayd the whale Frame of Nature 
twallow'd up in a dark Abyile? and, will 
nothing leſs then this ſerve to convince the 
Da World 
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World of their audacious and impertinent Fol- 

lies ? It is not to ſay, that, Theſe Heawenly Bo- 
dies are not-made for us; for, in part they are ſo; 
and we are the better for their Virtues and 
Motions, whether we will or no : "Though 
undoubtedly the Principal Cauſe, is theunalte- 
rable Law of God. Providence is not mov'd 
by any thing from without; but, the Divine 
Will is an Everlaſting Law ; an Immutable De- 
cree ; and theImpoffibility of Variation pro. 
ceeds from God's purpoſe of perſevering 3 for 
he never repents of his firſt Councels. It is 
not with our Heavenly, as with our Earth- 
 1y Father. God thought of us, and provided 
or us, before he made us: (for, unto him all 


future events are preſent; ) Man was not the 
Workof Chance; his Mind carries him above 


the flight of Fortune, and naturally aſpires to 
the Contemplation of Heaven, and Divine 
Myſteries. How deſperate a Phrenſie is it 
now, to undervaluez nay, to contemn, and 
to diſclaim theſe Divine Bleflings, without 
which we are utterly incapable of enjoying 
any other! ER 
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Ci AP. IX. 
An Honeſt Man cannot be Out-done in Courteſie. 


| bo paſſes in the World for a Generous, and 
and a Magnificent ſaying, that, *7zsa ſhame 
for a Man to be Out-done in Courteſie: And, it's 
worth the while to examine both the Truth 
of it, and the Miſtake. Firſt, there can be no 
ſhame ina Virtuous Emulation;, and, Second- 
ly, there can beno Victory withour crofling 
the Cudgels, and yielding the Cauſe. One 
Man may have che advantages of Strength, of 
Means, of Fortune; and this will undoubt- 
edly operate upon the Events of good pur- 
poſes, but yet without any. diminution to the 
Virtue. The good Will may be the ſamein 
both, and yet One may have the Heels of 
the. Other z For, it is nat in a good Office, 
as in a Courſe ;; where he wins the Plate 
that comes firſt to the Poſt : And even There 
alſo, Chance has many times a great hand in 
the Succeſs, Where the Conteſt is about Bene- 
fits 3 and that the One has not only a Good Will, 
but Matter to work upon, and a Power to put 
that Good Intent in Execution : And the 
Other has barely a Good Will, without either 
the Means, or the Occaſion of a Requital; if 
he does but affectionately wiſh it, and endea- 
your ut 5 the latter 15 no more Overcome, 
| Ny 
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in Courteſie, than he 1s in Courage, that dies 
with his Sword in his Hand, and his Face to the 
Enemy, and, without ſhrinking, maintains his 
Station: For, where Fortune.is Partial, Tis 
cnougy that the Good Will is equal, There are 
two Errors jn this Propoſitien : Firſt, to im- 
ply, that a good Man may be Overcome; 
and then to imagine, that any thing Shame- 
full can befall him. The Spartans prohibited 
all thoſe Exerciſes where the Victory wasde- 
clard by the Confeſſion of the Contendent. 
The 300 Fabii were never ſaid tobe Conquer. 
ed, but Slainz nor Regnius to be Overcome, 
though he was taken Priſoner by the Cartha- 
ginians. The Mind may ſtand firm under the 
greateſt Malice, aud Iniquity of Fortune; and 
yet the Giver and the Receiver continue up- 
on equal "Terms: As we reckon it a drawn 
Battel, when two Combatants are parted, 
though the One haſtloſt more Blood than the 
Other. He that knows how to Owe aCourteſie 
and heartily wiſhes that he could Requit it 
1s Invincible ; So that every Man may be as 
Grateful as he pleaſes. *Tis Your Happineſs 
to give, *Tis my Fortune that I can only 
Receive. What Advantage now has your 
Chance over my Virtue? But, there are 
ſome Men that have Philoſophiz'd them- 
{elves almoſt out of the ſenſe of Humane 
Aﬀections ; as Dwpenes, that walked Naked 
and Unconcerned,. through the middle of 
Alexander's Treaſures, . and. was; as well in 
pthers Mens Opinions, as in his Own, even 
aboye 
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above Alexander himſelf, who, at that time, 
had the whole World at his Feet: for there 
was more that the One ſcorn'd to Take, then 
that the Other had in his Power to Give ; 
And, it is a greater Generoſity for a Beggar 
to Refuſe Money, then for a Prince to be- 
{tow it. "This is a remarkable Inſtance of an 
immovable Mind ; and there's hardly any 
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contending with it; but a Man 15 never the 


les Valiant for being worſted by an Invulne- 
rable Enemy ; nor the Fire one jot the weak- 
er, for not conſuming an Incombuſltible Bo- 
dy ; nor a Sword ever a whit the worſe for 
not cleaving a Rock that is impenetrable ; 
neither is a grateful Mind overcome for want 
of an anſ{werable Fortune. No matter tor 
the inequality of the things Given, and Re- 
ceived, 1o long as, in point of good Aﬀtec- 
tion,the ewo Parties ſtand upon the fame Le- 
vel: Tis noShame not to overtake a Man, it 
we tollow him as faſt as we can. That Tu- 
mor of -a Man, . the vain-glorious Alexander, 
was us'd to make his boaſt, thatneveranyMan 
went beyond him in Benefits; and yet he 
hiv'd to ſee a poor fellow in a Tub, to whom 
there was nothing that he could Give, and 
from whom there was nothing that he could 

take away. We 
NOR is it always neceſſary for a poor 
Man to fly to the Sanctuary of an Invinci- 
ble Mind, to quit ſcores with the Boun- 
ties of a Plentiful Fortune; but, it does 
plten fall our, thar the Returns Wu 
ls 
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he catinot make in kind, are more then ſup- 
ply*d in dignity and value. Archelaus a King of 
Macedon, 1nvited Socrates to his Palace; but he 
excuſed himſelf as unwilling to receive greater 


| Benefits than he was able to Requite. This 


rhaps was not Pride in Socrates, but Craft; 
Tor hewas afraid of being forc'd to accept of 
ſomething which poſlibly might havebeen un- 
worthy of him : Beſide that he was a Man 
of Liberty, and loth to makehimſelf a volun- 
tary Slave. The Truth of it 1s, that Archelaus 
had more need of Socrates, then Socrates of 
Archelaus;, for, he wanted a Man to teach 
him the Art of Life, and Death, and the 
Skill of Government ; to read the Book of Na. 
ture to him, and ſhew him the Light at 
Noon-day: He wanted a Man, that, when 
the Sun was in an Eclipſe, and he had lock'd 
himſelf up in all the horror, and defpatc 
imaginable.; he wanteda Man, I ſay, to de- 
liver him from his apprehenſions, and to ex- 
=_ the prodigy to him, by telling him, 
That there was no more in't, than only that 
the Moon was got betwixt. the Sun, and the 
Earth, and: all would be well again preſently, 
Lee the World Judge now, whether Ar- 
chelaus his Bounty, or Soerates his Philoſophy, 
would have been tlfe greater Preſent: He 
does not underſtand the value of Wiſdom 
and Friendſhip , that does net know a 
wiſe Friend, to be the Nobleft of Preſents. 
A Rarity ſcarce to- be found, not only in a 
Family, but in an Age; and no where gore 
os want 
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wanted then where there ſeems to be the 
greateſt {tore. The greatera Manis, the more 
need he has of him ; and the more difficulty 
there is both of finding, andof knowing him: 
Nor is it to be ſaid, that, 1 cannot requite ſuch 
a Benefattor, becauſe 1 am poor, and have it not ; 
J can give good Councel; a Converſation, 
wherein he may take both Delight, ane Pro- 
fit ; Freedom of Diſcourſe without Flattery ; 
kind attention, where he deliberates; and 
Faith inviolable where he truſts; I may bring 
him to a love, and knowledgeof Truth; de- 


liver him from the errors of his Credulity, 


and teach him to diſtinguiſh betwixt Friends, 
and Paraſites. 


CHAP. X. 
The Oueſtion diſcuſs\d, Whether or no a 


Man may Give, or Return « Benefit to 


himſelf 


fc are many Caſes wherein a Man 
| ſpeaks of himſelf as of another. As 
tor Example. 7 may thank my ſelf for this, 1 
am angry at my ff. I hate my. ſelf for, That. 
And this way of ſpeaking has raiſed a Dit- 
pate among the Stoicks, Whether or mo a 
Man may Give, or Return a Benefit” to bunr 
ſelf. For, ſay they if I may hurt my Self, 
I may oblige my Self; and, chat which 
Were 
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were a Benefitto another Body, Whyisitnot 
ſo to my ſelf? And, why am not I as Crimi: 
nal in being ungrateful to my Self, as if I were 
ſo to another body ? And, the Caſeis the ſame 
in Flattery, and ſeveral other Vicesz as onthe 
other ſide, it is a point of great Reputation 
for a Manto Command himfelf. Plato thank'd 
Socrates for what he had Learr'd of him; and 
Why might net Socrates as well thank Plato 
for chat which he had Taught him ? That 
which you want, lays Plato, borrow it of your 
Self. And why may not I as-well Give: to 
my Self,, as Lend? If I may be angry with 
my Self, I may Thank my Self; and, if 1 
Chide my Self, 1 may as well Commend 
my Self,” and do my Self Good, as well as 
Hurt ; There's the ſame reaſon of Contra- 
ries: 'Tis a Common thing to ſay, Such 
a Man hath done himſelf aw Injury. If an 
Injury, Why not a Benefit? But, I fay, that 
no Man can be a Debtor to himfelf ; tor, the 
Benefit muſt naturally precede the Acknow- 
ledgment ; and a Debtor can no more be 


' without a Creditor, than a Husband with- 


out a Wife. Some body - muſt Give, that 
lome. body may Receive ; and, 'tis neither 
Giving, nor Receiving, the paſling of 4 
thing from one hand to the other. What 
if a Man ſhould be ungrateful in the Caſe ? 
there's nothing loſt; tor, he that gives it 
has it : And he that Gives, and he that Re- 
ceives, are one and the ſame Perſon. Now, 
properly Speaking, no Man cat be Ris to 

beſtow 
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beſtow any thing upon himſelf, for he obeys 
his Nature, that prompts way Man to do 
himſelf all the good he can. Shall I call him 
Liberal, that gives to himſelf ; or Good Na- 
curd, that pardons himfelf ; or Pitiful, that 
is affected with his own Misfortunes 2 That 
which were Bounty, Clemency, Compattion, 
to another, to my'Self, is Nature. A Be- 
nefit is a Voluntary thing ; but, to do good 
to my Self, is a thing Neceſſary. Was ever 
any Man commended for getting out of a 
Ditch, .or for helping himlelt againſt Thieves ? 
Or, What if Iſhonld allow, that a Manmay 
confer 4 Benefit upon himſelf? yet he can- 
not owe it, for he' returns it in the fame in- 
ſtant that he receives it. No Man Gives, 
Owes, or makes a Return, but to- another. 
How can one Man do that, to which two 
Parties are requiſite in ſo many _ reſpects. 
Giving, and Receiving muſt go backward 
and forward, betwixt two Perſons. If a 
Man Give to himſelf, he may Sell to him- 
ſelf: But, to ſell, is to alienate a thing, and 
to tranſlate the right of it to Another ; now, 
to make a Man both the Giver, -and the Re- 
ceiver, 1s to Unite Two contraries. That*s 
a Benefit, which, when it is Given, may pol- 
ſibly not be Requited ; but he that Gives 
to himſelf, muſt neceſſarily Receive what - 
he Gives ; beſide, that all Benefits are.Given 
for the Receivers ſake, but that which a 
Man does for himſelf, is for the fake of the 


Giver, 
THIS 
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THIS is one of thoſe Subtilties, which, 
though hardly worth a Man's while, yet it is 
not labour abſolutely loſt neither. Thereis more 
of Trick and Artificein it, than Solidity ; and 
yet there's matter of diverſion too; enough 
perhaps to paſs away a Winters Evening, and 
keep a Man waking that's heavy-headed. 


4 
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CHAP. XI 


How far one Man may be oblig*d for a Be. 
nefit done to Another. | 


ys HE Queſtion now before us requires 
Diſtintt;on, and Caution. For, though 
it be both Natural, and Generous, to wiſh 
well to my Friends Friend; yet, a Second- 
band Benefit does not bind me any further, 
then to a Second-hand Gratitude ; So: that I 
may receive great Satisfa&tion, and Advan- 
tage, from a good Office done tomy Friend, 
and yet, lye under no Obligation my lelt. 


: Or, if any Manthinks otherwiſe; I muſt ask 


him inthe firſt place, Where it begins ; and 
How far it extends? that it may not be 
boundleſs. Suppoſe a Man Obliges:the Son ; 
Does' that Obligation work upon the Fa- 
ther? and why not upon the Uncle too ? 
The Brother? The Wife? The Siſter ? The 
Mother? Nay, upon all that have any kind- 
neſs for him? and, upon all*the Lovers of 
his Friends? and upon all that love chem 
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too? And ſo # Infinitum. In this Caſe we 
muſt have Recourſe, as is faid heretofore; 
to the Intention of the Benefactor; and fix 
the Obligation upon him, unto whom the 
Kindneſs was directed. It a Man manures 
my Ground, keeps my Houſe from burning, 
or falling, 'tis a Benefit to me, for Pm the 
better for't, and my Houſe and Land are in- 
ſenſible. Bur if he ſave the Life of my Son, - 
the Benefit is to my Son. It is a Joy, and a 
Comfort to me, but no Obligation. I am 
as much concern'd as I ought to be, in the 
Health, the Felicity, and the Welfare of my 
Son; as happy in the Enjoyment of him; 
And, T ſhould be as unhappy as is poflible 
in his Loſs; but, it does not follow, that I 
muſt of neceflity lie under an Obligation, 
for being either happier, or leſs nilirable: 
by another bodies means. There are lome 
Benefits, which, although conferr'd upon 
one Man, may yet work upon others; as a 
um of Money may be given to a poor man 
for his own ſake, which, in the Conſe- 
quence, proves the Relief of his whole Fa- 
mily ; bur ſtill the immediate Receiver is 
the Debtor for it; for the Queſtion is not, 
To whom it comes afterward to be trans- 
terr'd ; but, who is the Principal? And,up- 
on whom it was firſt beſtow'd? My Son's 
Life' is as dear to me as my own; and, in 
ſaving him you preſerve me too: In this 
Caſe I will acknowledge my ſelf Obligd 
to you; that 1s to fay, in my Son's Name ! 
tor in my own, and in ſtriftneis, I am nor! 

E bur, 
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but, I am content to make my felf a volun- 
tary Debtor. What if he had borrow'd 
Money ? My paying of it does nor at all 
make it my Debt. It would put me to the 
bluſh perhaps, to have him taken in Bed 
with another Man's Wife; but, that does 
not make me an Adulterer. *Tis a won- 
derful Delight, and Satisfaction that I re- 
ceive in his Safety: but, ſtill this Good is 
not a Benefit. A Man may be the better 
for an Animal, a Plant, a Stone ; but, there 
muſt be a Will, an Intention to make it an 
Oblgation. You fave the Son without ſo 
much as knowing the Father ; Nay, with- 
out ſo much as thinking of him ; and, per- 
haps, you would have done the fame thing, 
even it you had hated him. But, without 
any farther Altercation of Dialogue ; the 


Concluſion is this, if you meant him the 


Kindneſs, he is anſwerable for it; and I 
may enjoy the fruit of it, without being Ob-. 
liged by it. But if it was done for my ſake, 
then am I accomptable. Or,howſoever,up- 
on any occaſion,l am ready to doyou all the 
Kind Offices imaginable; not as the Return 
of a Benefit, but as the Earneſt of aFriend- 
ſhip: which you are not to challenge nei- 
ther, but to entertain as anAdt of Honour, 
and of Juſtice, rather than of Gratitude. 
It a Man find theBody of my dead Father, 
in a Deſert, and give it Burial; if he did 
it as to my Father, I am beholden to him ; 
but, if the Body was unknown to him, an 


that he would have done the fame thing 
for 
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for any other Body, I am no further con- 
cerned in it, then as a Piece of Publick Hu- 
manitY. 2h 

THERE are moreover, ſome Caſes, 
wherein an _— Perſon may be * ob- 
lig'd, for the ſake of others; and the for- 
tith Extract of an ancient Nobility may be 
preferr'd betore a better Man, that is but 
of yelterdays ſtanding. And it is but rea- 
{onable to pay a Reverence eveh: to the 
Memory -of eminent Virtues. He that is 
riot illuſtrious in Himſelf, may yet be repu- 
ted ſo in the Right of his Anceſtors. And 
there is a Gratitude to be Entail'd upon the 
Off ſpring of famous Progenitors. Was it 
not for the Fathers ſake, that Cicero the Sor 
was made Conſul? And, was it not the Emi- 
nence of one Pompey, that rais'd and dig- 
nify'd the reſt of his Family 2 How came 
Caligula to be the Emperor of the World 2 
a Man 1o Cruel, that he ſpilt Blood as gree- 
dily as if he were to drink it; the Empire 
was:not given to Himſelf, but to his Father 
Germanicws; A. braver Man deſerved that 
for him, which he could never have chal- 
lenged upon his own Merit. What was 1t 
that preferr'd Fabius Perſicus ? (whole ve- 
ry Mouth was the Uncleaneſt pare about 
him;) What was it, but the 3oo of that 
Family that ſo generouſly oppoſed the 
Enemy , tor the Safety of the Commonz 
wealth ? 


E 2 
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for the ſake 
of theſe 


that are 
more wore 
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dence it ſelf the Wicked Poſtericy of an. 


is gracious 
to the wick- 
ed Poſterity 
of an honou- 
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N AY, * Providence it felf is gracious to 
onourable 
Race. The Counſels of Heavens are pui- 
ded by Wiſdom, Mercy, and Juſtice. Some 
Men are made Kings for their proper Vir- 
tues, without any reſpect to their Predeceſ. 
ſors. Others, for their Anceſtors ſakes, 
whoſe Virtues, though neglected in their 
Lives, come to be afterward rewarded in 
their Iſſue. And, it is but Equity, that our 
Gratitude ſhould extend as far as the Influ-. 
ence of their Heroical Actions, and Exam- 
ples. 


—_ £ 
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GHAP. XII. 
The Benefattor muſt have no By-Ends, 


WV ] E come now to the main point of 
the Matter in Queſtion; that is to 


ſay, whether or no it be a thing deſirable in 
it ſelf, the Giving, and Receiving of Bene- 
firs ? There is a Se of Philoſophers, that 
accounts nothing Valuable, but what ts Pro- 
fitable ; and ſo makes all Virtue Mercenary : 


An Unmanly Miltake, to imagine, that the 


 fay, Ir will be a Charge; a Hazard; I ſhall give 


Hope of Gain,or Fear of Loſs, ſhould make 
a Man either the more, or the leſs Honelt. 
As who ſhould ſay, What ſhall I get byt, and 
PI be an honeſt Man? Whereas, on the con- 
trary, Honeſty is a thing in it ſelf tro be pur- 
chasd at any rate. It is not for a Body to 


Offence, 
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Offence, &c. By BuſineG is to do what I 
ought to do ; All other Conſiderations are 
forreign to the Office. Whenſoever my du- 
ty calls me, *tis my part to attend, withoue 
Scrupulizing upon Forms, or Difficulties. 
Shall I ſee an honeſt Man oppreſſed at the 
Barr, and not affiſt him, for fear of a'Court- 
Faction? Or not ſecond him upon the High- 
way againſt Thieves, for tear of a, Broken- 
head? And chuſe rather to ſtir ſtill,the quict 
SpeRator of Fraud, and Violence * Why 
will Men be Juſt, Temperate, Generous, 
Brave, but becauſe it carries along with it 
Fame, and a good Conſcience? And tar 
the ſame Reaſon, and no other, (to apply ir 
to the Subjedt in hand) let a Man alfo bg 
Bountiful. The School of Epicuras,['m fure, 
will never ſwallow this Podtrine : (Thas 
Effeminate Tribe of Lazy and Voluptuous 
Philoſophers ;) They't cell you, that Virtug 
is but the Servant and Vatlal of Pleafure. 
No, fays Epicurus, 1 am nt for Pleaſure nei- 
ther, without Virtue. But, Why then tor 
Pleaſure, fay I, before Virtue? Not that the 
Streſs of the Controverſie lies upon the Or- 
der only ; for, the Power of it, as well as the 
Dignity,is now under debate. It is the Offics 
of Virtue to Superintend, to Lead, and to 
Govern; But, the parts you have atlign'd 
it, are, to Submit, to. Follow, and to he un- 
der Command. Burt this, you'l fay, is no- 
thing to the purpoſe, 1o long as both ſides 
are agreed, that there can be no Happineſs 
without Virtue: Take away. that, ſays Epi- 

w 3 Curus, 


* Give only 
for Giving= 


ſaxe. 


 Intermiffion. 
Almighty have upon us, who i in himſelf, 
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curus, and I'm as little a Friend to Pleaſure 
as you. The Pinch, in ſhort, is this; Whe- 
ther Virtue it felf be the Supreme Good, 


or only the cauſe of it.? It js not the in- 


verting of- the Order that will: clear this 
Point; ( though *tis a very prepoſterous Er- 
ror, to ſz: that firſt which ſhould be att.) 
It does not half fo much offend me.,the ran- 
eing of Plcalure before Virtue, as the very 
Comparing of them z and the bringing of 
two Oppoſites, and profeſs*d. Enemies, into 
any ſort of Competinon. 

THE Pritt of this Diſcourle is, to ſup- 
port the Eauſe of Benefits ; and to prove, 
that it is a Mean, and Diſhonourable thing; 
to Give, fpr any other End, then for * Gi- 
ving-lake. He that Gives for Gain, Profit, 
or any By-End, deſtroys the very intent of 
Pounty ; For, it falls only upon thoſe that 
do not want; and perverts the Charitable 
Inclinations of Princes, and of Great Men, 
who cannot reaſonabiy propound to them- 
ſelves any ſuch End, -What does the- Sun 
get by travelling about the Univerſe ; by vi- 
ſiting, and comforting all the quarters of 
the arth ? Is the whote Creation made.,and 
order'd for the good of Mankind,and every 
particuiar Man only ior the good of him- 


42]f? There paſſes not an hour of our Lives, 


wherein we do not enjoy the Bleftings of 
Providence without Meaſure, and without 
And, what Deſign can the 


full, ſafe, and-invtolable ? Ihe Jhould Give 
only 
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only for his own Sake, What would become 


of poor Mortals, that have nothing to re- 
turn him at beſt, but Dutitul Acknowledg- 
ments? ?'Tis putting out of a Benefit to In- 


tereſt, only to Beſtow where we may place 


it to Advantage. 


LET us be Liberal then, afrer the Ex- 
ample of our Great Creator; and: Give to 
others,with the fame Conſideration that he 


gives to us. *Epicuras his Anſwer will be to * 


turns his back upon the World ; and, with- 
out any Concern for us, leaves Nature to 


The Epts 
this, That God gives no Benefits at all, but cureans 


deny a Pros 
widence,the 


Stoicks aſ- 


take her Courſe: And, whether he does ſer: ir. 


any thing himſelf, or nothing, he takes no 


notice however, either of the Good, or of 
the Ill that is done here below. It there 
were not an Ordering and an Over-Ruling 
Providence; How comes it (ſay I on the o- 
ther ſide) that the Univerſality of Mankind 
jhould ever have ſo Unanimoutily agreed in 
the Madneſs of Worſhipping a Power that 
can neither Hear, nor Help us ? Some Blet- 
{ings are freely given us: Others, upon our 
Prayers are granted us;.and every day brings 
torth Inftances of great, and of Seaſonable 
Mercies. ''There never was yet any Man fo 
Infenſible, as not to Feel, See, and Under- 
ſtand a Deity in the ordinary Methods of 
Nature; though 'many have been-1o obſti- 
nately Ungrateful, as not to confeſs it : Nor 
1s any Man fo wretched, as not to be a Par- 
taker in that Divine Bounty. Some Bene- 
tits, *cis true, may appear to be wunequally 
| E 4 div1- 
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divided. But, 'tis no ſmall matter yer that 
we Poſſeſs in Common; and,which Nature 
has beſtow'd upon us in her very ſe!f, If God 
be not Bountiful, whence is it that we have 
all that we pretend to? That which we give, 
and that which we deny ; that which we Lay 
up, and that which we Squander away 2? 


Thoſe innumerable Delights, for the Enter. 


tainment of our Eyes, our Ears, and our 
Underſtandings? Nay, that Copious Matter 
even for Luxury it ſeif? For, care is taken, 
not only for our Neceflities, but alſo for our 
Pleaſures, and, for the Gratitying of all our 
Senſes, and Appetites. So many pleaſant 
Groves, Fruitful, and Salutary Plants; fo 
many fair Rivers that ſerve us, both for Re. 
creation, Plenty, and Commerce ; Vicifh. 
tudes of Seaſons ; Varieties of Food, by Na- 


| ture made 'ready to our hands ; all forts of 


Curiofities,and of Creatures; and the whole 
Creation it ſelf Subjetted to Mankind for 
Health, Medicine, and Dominion. We can 
be thankful to a Friend for a few Acres, or 


' a little Money, 'and yet for the Freedom, 


and Command of che whole Earth, and for 
the great Benefits of our Being, as Life, 
Health , and Reaſon , we look upon our 
ſelves as under no Obligation. If a Man 
beſtows upon us a Houle, that is delicately 
beautified' with Paintings , Statues , Gild- 
ings, and Marble, we make a mighty buſi 
nefs of it, and yet it lies at the Mercy of 
a Puff of Wind, the Snuff of a Candle,and 
a hindred other Accidents to lay it in the 
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Duſt. And, is it nothing now to ſleep un- 
der the Canopy of Heaven, where we have 
the Globe of the Earth for our place of Re- 
poſe, and the Glories of the Heavens for 
our Spetacle ? How comes itthatwe ſhould 
ſo muck value what we have, and yer at the 
ſame time be ſo unthankful for it? Whence 
15 it that we have our Breath, the Comforts 
of light, and of heat, the very Blood that 
runs in our Veins? "The Cattel that feed 
us, and the fruits of the Earth that feed 
them 2 Whence have we the Growth of 
our Bodies, the Succefſion of our Ages, and 
the Faculties of our Minds? So many Veins 
of Mettles, Quarries of Marble, &c. The 
Seed of every thing is in it ſelf, and it is 
the Blefling of God thart raiſes it out of the 
dark, into A&, and Motion. To fay no- 
thing of the charming Varieties of Muſick, 
| beautiful Objets, Delicious Proviſions for 
tne Palate, Exquiſite Pertumes which are 
Caſt in over and above,to the common Ne- 
celliries of our Being. 

A LT. this, ſays Epicurzs , we are to af. 
cribe to * Nature. And, Why not to God, 


| Thelſeech ye? As if they were not both of 


them one and the ſame Power, working in 
the whole, and in every part of it. Or, 


if you call him the Almighty Fupiter; the | 


Thunderer, the Creatour, and Preſerver of us 
all; ir comes to the fame Ifſue; Some will 
expreſs him under the Notion of Fare ; 
which is only 'a Connexion of Cauſes, and 
hundelf the Uppermoſt and Original, upon 

| EW Which 
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which all the reſt depend. The Sticks re- 
preſent. the ſeveral Funitions of the Al- 


mighty Power under ſeveral Appellations. 


When they ſpeak of him as the Farher, and 
the Fountain of all Beings, they call him 
Bacchs : and under the name of Hercules, 
they denote bim to be Indef ati able and In. 
vincible: And, in the Coneotagon of him 
in the Reaſon Order, Proportzon, and Wil 
dow of his Proceedings; they call him 44er- 


cury :. So that which''way. ſoever they look, 


' and under what Name-ſoever they Couch 


* The Di- 
ine Bounty 
expetts no 
-Cerarn. 


their Meaning, they never -fail of finding 
Iym:. for he is every whers;and fills his own 


Work. If a Man ſhould borrow Money. of 


Seneca, and lay that he OWCS it to Annes, 
or Luau, he may change the Name, but 


not his Creditor; for, let him take which 


of the three Names he pleaſes, he js ſtill -a 
Debtor to the ſame Perſos : - As Juſtice, In- 
tegrity, Prudence, Frugality, Fortitude, are 
all of them the Goods of one and the ſame 
Mind, ſo that whichſoever of them pleaſes 
us, we cannot diftintly fay, That it is this 
or that, but the Mind. 0 © 
' BUT, nor to carry this Digreflion too 
far, that which God himſelf does, we are 
ſure is well done; and, we are no leſs ſure, 
that * for whatſoever he gives, he neither 
Wants, Expects, nor Receives any thing in 
Return: So that the only end of a Benefir 
ought to be the Advantage of the Recei- 
ver ; And that muſt be our ſcope without 
any By-regard to our ſelves. It is objected 
: _ 
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to us, the ſingular caution we preſcribe in 
the Choice of the Perſon, for it were a 
Madneſs, we ſay, for a Husbandman to Sow 
the Sand: Which, it true, fay they, you 
have an Eye upon Profit, as well in Giving, 
as in Plowing,and Sowing. And then they 
ſay again, That, if che conferring of a Be- 
nefit were delirable in it ſelf, it would have 
no dependence upon the Choice of the 
Man; for let us give it When, How, or 
Whereſoever we pleaſe, it would be {till a 
Benefit. This does not at all affe& our Af- 
ſertion ; for the Perſon, the Matter, the 
Manner, and the Time, are Circumſtances 
abſolutely neceſſary to the Reaſon of the 
Action ; there mult be a right Judgment in 
all reſpe&s to make it a Benefit. It is my 
duty, to be true to a Truſt, and yet there 
may Þe a time, or a place, wherein I would 
make lictle difference betwixt the Renoun- 
cing of it, and the Delivering of it up; and 
the ſame Rule holds in Benefits ; I will net- 
ther render the One, nor beſtow the Other 
to the Damage of the Receiver. A wicked 
Man will run all rifques to do an Injury ; 
and to compals his Revenge ; and, ſhall not 
an honeſt Man venture as far to do a Good 
Office; All Benefits muſt be Gratuitous 
A Merchant ſells me the Corn that keeps 
me and my Fanuly from ſtarving ; but, he 
ſold it for his Intereſt, as well as I bought 
it tor mine, and fo I owe him nothing fort. 
He that Gives for Profit, Gives to Himſelf, 
as a Phyſician, or a Lawyer gives cong 
OT 
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for a Fee, and only makes uſe of me for his 
own Ends, as a Graſler fats his Cattel, ta 
bring them ito a better Market. "This is 
more properly the driving of a Trade, then 
the Cultivating of a Generous Commerce. 
This for That, is rather a "Truck then a 
Benefit ; and he deſerves to be Coulen'd, 
that Gives any thing in hope of a Return. 
And, in truth, What End ſhould a Man 
honourably propound ? Not Profir fure 
That's Vulgar, and Mechanique;, and he that 
does, not contemn it, can never be Grate- 
ful. And then for Glory, 'tis a mighty mat- 
ter indeed for a Man to Boalt of doing his 
Duty. We are to Give, if it were only to 
avoid not Grving , It any thing comes on't, 
*tis Clear Gain; and, at worlt, there's no- 
thing loſt ; beſide, that oneBenefit well pla- 
ced, makes amends for a "Thouſand ns, 
Tiages. Ic is not that I would exclude the 
Benefator neither for being himſelf the 
better for a Good Office he does for ano- 
ther. Some there are that do us good on- 
ly for their own ſakes; Others, for ours ; 
and ſome again for, both. He that does 
it for me in Common with himſelf, if he 
had a Proſpect upon both in the doing of 
it, I am oblig'd to him for it; and glad 
with all my heart that he had a ſhare in't. 
Nay, I were ungrateful, and unjuft, if I 
jhould not Rejoyce, that what was Benefi- 
= tro me, might be ſo likewiſe to him- 
clt. 
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any Man yet lo wicked, as not to approve 
of the One, and deteſt the Other ; as the 


two things in the whole World, the one to ;þ. comre- 


be the moſt Abominated, the other themoſt »y. 
Eſteenrd. The very Story of an Ungrate- 
ful Action puts us . out of all Patience, and 
gives us a loathing for tne Author of it. 
That Inhumane Villain, we cry, to do ſo hor- 
rid @ thing : Not that Inconſiderate Fool, for 
omitting ſo profitable a Virtue, which plainly 
ſhews the ſenſe we naturally have, both of 
the one, and of the other, -and that we are 
led to't by a common Impulſe of Reaſon, 
and of Conſcience. Epicurms Phancies God 
to be without Power, and without Arms ; 
above fear himſelf, and as little to be fear- 
ed. He places him betwixt the Orbs, So- 
litary, and Idle, out of the Reach of Mor- 
tals, and neither hearing our Prayers, nor 
minding our Concerns; and allows him 
only ſuch a Veneration and Reſpect, as we 
Pay to our Parents, If a Man ſhould ask 
hin now, Why any Reverence at al}, it 
we have no Obligation to him ? Or rather, 
Why that greater Reverence to his fortui- 
tous Atomes ? His Anſwer would be, that 
It is for their Majeſty, and their Admirable 
Nature, and not out of any hope or Ex- 
pectation from them. So that by his pro- 
per Confeflion, a thing _ be defirable 
tor its own worth. But, ſays he, Grati- 
tude is a Virtue that has conumnonly protic 
annex'd 
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annex'd to it. And, where*s the Virtue, ſay 
], that has not ? But ſtill the Virtue is to be 
valu'd for it ſelf, and not for the Profit that 
attends it; There is no Queſtion, butGra- 
titude for Benefits received, is the ready 
way to procure more; and in requiting one 
Friend, we encourage many z but, thele Ac- 
cefſions fall in by the By ; and,if I were ſure 
that the doing of good Offices would be my 
Ruine, 1 would yet purſue them. He that 
Viſits the Sick, in hope of a Legacy, let im 
be never ſo Friendly in all other Caſes, look 
upon him in this to be no better then a Ra- 
ven,that watches a weak Sheep,only to peok 
out the Eyes on't. We never Give with 
ſo much Judgment, or Care, as when we 
contider the Honeſty of the Action, with- 
out any Reward to'the Profit of it; for, our 
Underſtandings ate Corrupted by Fear, 
Hope, and Pleaſure. 
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Chap. XIII. 


CHAP. XIE 


There are many- Caſes wherein a Man may 
be minded of a Benefit , but it # wery 
rarely to be Challeng'a, and never to be 
Upbraided. 


F the World were as wile,and as Honeſt 
2s it ſhould be, there would be no need 
of Caution or Precept, how to behave our 
ſelves in our ſeveral Stations and Dunes 
For,both the Giver and the Receiver would 
do' what they ought to do of their own ac- 
cord: The one would be Bountiful, and the 
other Grateful ; and, the only way of min- 
ding a Man of one good turn, would bethe 
following of it with another, Bur as the 
Cale ftands, we mult take other Meaſures, 
and conſult the beſt we can, the Common 
Eaſe, and Relief of Mankind. 


AS there are ſeveral forts of * Ungrate- * Divers 


ful Men, ſo there muſt be ſeveral ways of 
dealing with them: either by Artifice,Coun- 
(cl, Admonition, or Reproof, according to 
the humour of the Perſon, and the degree 
of the Offence; Provided always, that as 
well in the Re-minding a Man of a Benet, 
as in the Beſtowing of it, the Good of the 
Receiver be the principal thing intended. 
There 15 a Curable Ingratitude, and an In- 
curable : there is a Slothful, a Neglecttal, a 
Proud,a Dilkmbling,a Diſclaiming, a Heed- 


icfs 


ſorts of Its 


gra tude - 


rance in 
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leſs, a Forgetful, and a Malicious Ingrati- 
tude; and, the Application muſt be ſuited 
to the Matter we have to work upon. A 
gentle Nature may be reclaim'd by Autho- 
nity, Advice, or Reprehenſion; a Father, a 
Husband, a Friend, may do good inthe caſe, 
There' are a fort of Lazy, and Sluggiſh 
People, that live as if they were aſleep, and 
mult be Lugg'd and Pinch'd to wake them. 
Theſe Men are betwixt Grateful, and Un. 
grateful; they will neither deny an Obliga- 
tion, nor return it, and only want quick. 
ning. I will do allI can to lunder any Man 
from ill doing ; but eſpecially a Friend, and 
yet more eſpecially from doing ill co me. 
I will rub up his Memory with new Benefits : 
if that will not ſerve, Pll proceed to good 
Counſel, and from thence to Rebuke: If all 
fails, Ill look upon him as a deſperate Deb- 
tor, and een let him alone in his [ngrati. 
tude, without making him my Enemy : for, 
no Neceflity ſhall ever make me ſpend time, 
in wrangling with any Man upon that Point. 

* ASSIDUITY of Obliging,Strikes upon 
the Conſcience, as well as the Memory, and 
purſues an Ungrateful Man, tili he becomes 
Grateful: If one good Office will not do't, 
try aSecond, and then a Third. No Man 
can be 1o thankleſs, but either Shame, Oc- 
caſion, or Example, will at ſome time or 
other, prevail upon him. "The very Beaſts 
themſelves, even Lions, and Tigers, are 
gaind by good ufage: befide, that one Ob- 


ligation does naturally draw on — 
AN 
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anda Man would not willing'y leave his own 
Work inpertet. I have helpt him thas far, 
and Dll Yen go through with it now. $0 that 
over and above the delight, and the virtue 
of Obliging, one good turn is a Shooing- 
horn to ariotter. This; ofall Hints, is per- 
haps the moſt effectual, as well as the nioſt 
Generous. 5 Bf, 25-2008 
IN fome*Caſes it muſt be carry'd more 
homie; as in that of Fulins Ceſar, who,as he 
was hearing a Caufe, the Defendent finding 
himſelf Pinch'd: Sir, fays he, Do not you 
remember a Strain you got in your Ancle, when 
you Commanded in Spain; and that a Soldier 
lent you his Cloak for a Cuſhion, upon the to 
of a Craggy Rook, under the ſhade of a little 
Tree, in the heat of the Day? I remember it 
perfectly well, ſays Caiar, and that when 1 
was ready to choak with Thirſt, an honeſt Fel- 
top ferch*d me a draught of Water in his Hel: 
met. But, (lays the Soldier ) Does Cafar 
think that he tould know that Man and hat 
Helmet again now, if he ſaw them? The 
Man perchanee 1 might (lays Ceſar lome- 
what offended) but not the Helmet 5 but, 
What®s this Story to my baſineſs? You are none 
of the Man: Pardon me, Sir;( lays the Soldier) 
1 am that wery Man: bat Czlar may well for. 
et me, for 1 have been Trepanu'd ſince, ana 
oft an Eye at the Battle of Mutida, where that 
Helmet too had the Honour to- be Cleft with « 
Spaniſh Blade, Caxſar took it as it was inren- 
ded; and, it was an Honourable, and a Pru- 
dnt way, of refreſhing his Memory. But, this 
F woud 
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would not have gone down ſo well with 7:- 
berixs ; for, when an Old Acquaintance of 
his begin his Addreſs to him, with Tbu Re. 
member Ceſar. Noays Czar, (cutting him 
ſhort) I do not remember what I WAS, Now 
with him , -it was better to be Forgotten, 
then Remembred : for, an O!d Friend was 
as bad as an former. It 1s a common thing 
for Men to hate the Authors of their Pre- 
ferment, as the witneſles of their mean Ori- 
ginal. "oF! E 
There are ſome People well enough dit- 
pos'd to be * Grateful, bus they cannot hit 


upon't without a Prompter: they are alitcle 
like School-Boys, that have Treacherous 
Memories; 'tis but helping them here and 
there with a word, when they ſtick,and they 1 

6 


go through with their Leſſon; they muſt 

caught to be Thankful, and ?rtis a fair ſtep, 
if we can but bring them to be willing, and 
only offer at it. Some Benefits we have neg- 


le&ted; ſome we are not willing to remem- 


ber. He is Ungrateful that Dilowns an Ob- 
ligation; and fo is he thatDiſſembles ir, or, 
to his Power, does not Requite it; bur, the 
worſt of all ishethat forgets it. Conſcience, 
or Occaſion may revive the reſt, but here, 
the very Memory of it is loſt. Thoſe Eyes 
that cannot endure the light are weak, but 
thoſe are ſtark blind that cannot /ee it, I do 
not love to hear People ſay, Alas! poor Man, 
he has forgotten is: As if that were the Ex- 
cyſe of Ingratitude, which is the very cauſe 
of it: For, if he were not Ungratetul, he 

would 
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would not be Forgetful, and lay that out of 


the way which ſhould be always uppermoſt; 
and in ſight. He that thinks, as he ought to 
do, of requiting a Benefit, 15.11 no danger of 
forgetting it. There are indeed ſome Bene- 
fits ſo great, that they can never ſliptlie Me- 
mory;.but, thoſe which are lefs in value;and 
more in number,do commonly {cape us.We 
are apt enough to acknowledge, That, /ach 
a Man has been the Making of s ; 1o long as 
we are jn Poſleſiion of the advantage he has 
brought us ; but, new Appetites deface old 
Kindnefles, and we carry our Proſpect for- 
ward to fomiething more, without conſider- 
ing what we have obtaind already. All 
that is paſt we give for loſt; fo that we are 
only intent upon the future. When a Bene- 
fit 15 once out of Sight, or out of Uls, 'ts 

buried. | | 
IT is the Freak of many People, they 
cannot do-a good Office but they are pre- 
ſently * boaſting of it, Drunk or Sober: and 
about it goes into all Companies,what won- 
dertul things they have done for this Man, 
and what tor Cother. A foolkih, and a dan- 
gerous vanity ; of a doubtful Friend,to make 
a certain Enemy. For, theſe Reprochez, 
and Contempts,wi!l ſerevery Bodies Tongue: 
a Walking ; and People will conclude, that 
rieſe things would never be, it there were 
nor ſomerhing very extraordinary in the 
Bottom on't. When it comes to taat 0n22, 
there's not any Calumry but tattzns fnore, 
gr !efs; nor any fallhood to incredible, but 
F z it 
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in ſome part or other of it, ſhall paſs for a 
Truth. Our great miſtake 15 this, we are 
{till inclin*d tro make the mmoft of what we 
Give, and the leaſt of what we Receive y 
whereas we thould do the clean contrary. 
It might have been more, but he had a great 
»any to Oblige, It was as much as he could 
ell ſpare; hell make it up ſome other time, &c. 
Nay, we ſhould be ſo far from making Pub. 
lication of our Bounties, as not to hear 
them ſo much as mention'd, without fiveer- 
fiing the matter: As,. Alas! I owe him a 
great Mal more than that comes to. If it were 
m my power to ſerve him, I ſhould be very glad 
ont. And, this too, not with the Figure 
of a Compliment , but with all Humanity, 
and Truth. There was a Man of Quality, 
that, in the Triumviral Profeription, was 
fav'd by one of C/ar*'s Friends, who would 
be ſtill twitting him with it, who it was 
chat preſerv'd him, and telling him over 
and over, Tm had gone to Pot, Friend, bur 
for me. Praye, lays the Profcribed,  /s me 
hear ro mcre of this, or t'en leave me as you 


found me: I am thankful enough of my ſelf to 


acknowledge, That I owe you my Life; but, 
is Death to have it 1ung in my Ears perpe- 
tually as a Repreche : It looks as if you had only 
ſav'd me, to carry me about for a ſpettacle. I 
would.fain ferget the Misfcriune, that Twas once 
a Prijoner, without being ted in Trinmph every 


day of m; Life, 
Q I: 
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OH! * the Pride, and Folly of a great * Se 


Fortune, that turns Benefits into Injuries! 59 


That delights im Exceſſes, and difgraccs 
every thing it does! Who would receive 
any thing from it upon theſe terms? "The 
higher it raiſes us, the more ſordid it makes 
us. Whatſoever it Gives, it Corrupts. 
What is there in it that ſhould thus puff us 
up ? By what Magick 1s it that we are fo 
transformed, that we do no longer know 
our ſelves? Is it impoſſible for Greatneſs to 
be Liberal without Infolence ? The Benefits 
that we receive from our Superiours are the 
welcome, when they come with an Open 
Hand, and a clear Brow: Without'either 
Contumely, or State ; and fo as to prevent 
our Neceſſities. The Benefit 1s never the 
greater for the making of a buſtle, and a 
noiſe about it: but, the Benefacor is much 
the leſs for the Oſtentation of his good 
Deeds; which makes that Odious to us, 
which would be otherwiſe Delightful. Ti- 
berixzs had gotten a Trick, when any Man 
begg'd Money of him, to refer him to the 
Senate, where all the Petitioners were to 
deliver up the Names of their Creditors. 
His End perhaps was, to deter Men from 
Asking, by expoſing the Condition of their 
Fortunes to an Examination. But, it was 
however a Benefit, turn'd into a Repre- 
henſion ; and, he made a Reproche of a 
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tie caſting of a Benejit in a Man's Teeth 
tor, there are fore, that will nat _allgw it to 
be ſo much as challeng'd. For, an Ill Man, 
lay they, wiil not make a Return, though it 
be demanded, and a Good Man, will do it pf 
himſelf. And then the Aking of it feems 
to turn it into a. Debt: Tt-is a kind of Injury 
to. be too. quick with the former ; for, to 
call opon him top ſoon, reproches him, as if 
he would not have done it otherwiſe, . Nor 
would { Recal a Benefit from any Man,ſo as 
to force it; but, only to receiwe it. If 1 
let him quite alone, I make my ſelf guilty 
ot his Ingratitudc ; and undoe him for want 
of Plain-Dealing. A Father Reclaims a 
Pifobedient Son. A Wife Reclaims a Dil- 
lolure Husband ; and one Friend excites the 
languiſhing Kindneſs of another : How ma- 
ny Men are loſt for want of being touch'd 
to the quick? So long as 1 am nor preſs'd, 
I will rather deſire a Favour, then fo much 
as mention a Reguital ; bur, if my Coun- 
try, my Family, or my Liberty. be at Stake, 
my Zeal, and Indignation ſhall over-rvle 
my Modeſty, and the World ſhall then un- 
derſtand, that T have done all I could, nor 
to ſtand in need of an Ungratctul Man. 
And, in concluſion, the Neceſſity of Recet- 
ving a Benefit thall overcome the ſhame of 
Recalling it, Nor is it only allowabic 
ppon fome Exigents, to 'put the Receiver 

/ "in 
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in Mind of a Good Turn, but it is many 
times for the common Advantage of both 
Parties. 


h—— 


CHAP. XIV. 


How far to Oblige , or Requite @ Wicked 
Man, 


HERE are ſome Benefits, whereof a 


Wicked Man is wholly incapable: of 


which, hereafter. There are others, which 
are Beſtow?d upon him, not for his own 
ſake, but for Secondary Reaſons ; and, of 
theſe, we have ſpoken, in part, already. 
There are moreover certain Common Oth- 
ces of Hnmanity, which are only allow'd 
him as he is a Man,and without any Regard, 
either to Vice, or Virtue. To paſs over 
the Firſt Point: the Second mult be hand- 
l:d with Care, and Diſtin&tion, and not 
without ſome ſeeming Exceptions to the 
General Rule : As firſt, Here's no Choe, 
or Intention in the Caſe, but, 'tis a good Ot- 
fice done him for ſome B)-Ierefh, or by 
Chance, Secondly, There's no Fudgment jn 
it neither, for tis to a Wicked Man, But, 
to {ſhorten the Matter; without theſe Cir- 
eumſtanccs it is not properly a Benefit; or, 
at leaſt, not to him: for it looks another 
way. I reſcue a Friend from Thieves, and 
the other *ſcapes for company. I Diſcharge 
a Debt tor a Friend, and the other comes 

i F 4 ot 
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off too,for they were both in a Bond. The 
Third 1s of a great Latitude, and varies 
according to the degree of Generotity on 
the one ſide, and of Wickedneſs on the 
other. Some Benefattors will Superero- 


gate, and do more than they are bound tos 
do: And, ſome Men are fo lewd, that 'tis 


dangerous todo them any ſort of Good no, 
not fomuch as by way of Return,or Requial. 


*IF | the BenefaQors Bounty mult extend 
to the Bad, as well as to the Good ; Put 


the Caſe that 1 promiſe a good Office to an 


Ungrateful Man; We are firſt to diſtinguiſh 
( as is ſaid before) betwixt a Common Be- 
refit, and a Perſonal ; betwixt what is 
given for Aerit, and what for Company. 
Secondly,Whether or no we know the Per- 
ſon to be Ungratcful, and can reaſonably 
conclude, that his Vice is Incurable. "Third- 
ly, A conſideration muft be had of the Pro- 
miſe, how far that may oblige us. The 
two firſt Points are clear'd both' in one : 
We cannot juſtifie any particular Kindneſs 
for one that we conclude to be a hope- 
lefly wicked Man :' So that the force of 
the Promite is the ſingle Point in Queſtion. 
Inthe Promiſe of a good Office to a Wicked 
or Ungrateful Man, I am to blame if I 
did it knowingly ; and I am to blame ne- 
verthelcſs, it I did it otherwiſe : but, I muſt 
yet make it good ( under due Qualifica- 
cions) becauſe I promis'd it: that is to ſay, 
Matters continuing in the ſame State, for 
Na 


b - 
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no Man is anſwerable for Accidents. Pl 
bo at ſuch a Place, though it be cold; Ill 
riſe at ſuch an hour,though I be ſleepy; but, 
if it prove tempeſtuous , or that I fall ſick 
of a Fever, Ill neither do the one, nor the 
other. I promiſe to ſecond a Friend in a 
Quarre], or to plead his Caule; and, when 
I come into the Field, or into the Courr, it 
proves to be againſt my Father, or my Bro. 
cher : I promiſe to go a Journey with him 
hut, there's no travelling upon the Roa 

for Robbing; my Child 1s fallen ſick ; or 
my Wite in Labour: Theſe Circumſtances 
are ſufficient to diſcharge me ; for, a Pro. 
miſe againſt Law, or Duty, is void in its 
own Nature. The Counſels of a Wiſe 
Man are certain; but Events are uncertain. 
And yet if I have paſs'd a raſh Promiſe, I 
will in ſome degree puniſh the Temerity of 


_ it, with the damage of keeping it. 
Unleſs it turn very much to my jhame, or | 


detriment; and then I'll be my own Con- 
feſlor in the Point, and rather be once guil- 
ty of Denying, than always of Giving. It 
15 not with a Benefit as with a Debt: Ie is 
one thing to truſt an ill Pay-Maſter, and 
another thing to oblige an unworthy Per- 
fon : The one is an ill Man, ahd the other 
oniy an ill Husband, 


THERE was a valiant Fellow in the Ar- 
my, that Philip of Macedon took particular 


Notice of; and he gave him ſeveral conli- 


derable Marks of the Kindneſs he _ for 
<3 | Fre: | im. 
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him. This Soldier puts to Sea, and was 
caſt away upon a Coaſt, where a Charitable 
Neighbour took him up half dead; catry'd 
him to his Houſe, we there at his 'own 

Charge maintain'd, and ptovided for him 
Thirty days, till he was perfedtly reco- 
ver d: and, after all, furnith'd him over and 
above with a YViaticam at parting. "The 
Soldier told him the mighty matters that he 
would 'do for him in Return, ſo ſoon as he 
ſhould havethe honour once again to ſee his 
Maſter. To Court he 60h, tells Philip of 
the Wreck, but not a Syllable of his Preſer- 


ver, and begs the Eſtate of this very Man 
that kept him alive. Tt was with Philip, as 
with many other Princes, that give they 
know not what,eſpecially in, a time of War. 


He granted the Soldier his Requeſt, con- 
templating at the ſame time the Impoſibili- 
ty of fatisiying ſo many ravenous Apperites 
as he had to pleaſe. When the good Man 
came to be turn'd out of all, he was not ſo 
Mealy-Mouti!d as to thank his Majeſty for 
20t giving away his Perſon too, as well as 
his Fortune; but in a Bold, Frank Letcer to 
Phil;p, made a juſt report of the whole Sto- 
ry. TheKing was ſo Incens'd at the Abuſe, 
that he-1mimediately commanded the Right 
Owner to be reſtor'd to his Eſtate, and the 
Unthankful Gueſt and Soldier to be Stig- 
matiz'd for an Example to others. Should 
Philip now have kepr this Promi:2? Firſt, 
he ow'd the Soldicr nothing. Secondly, It 
would hayc been Injurious and Impious. 
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. 
And laſtly, A Precedent of dangerous Con- 
ſequence to Human Society. , For, it would 
have been little leſs'than an Interdidtion of 
Fire and Water to the miſerable, -to have 
inflited fuch a Penalty upon Relieving 
them. So that there miſt be 'always fome 
tacite Exceptions or Reſerve; IF 1 can, if 1 
may, or, if matters continue as they wire, 


* TF it ſhould be my Fortune to receive a * 7h: Cale 
Fane from one, that afterwards Bertrays * -n 06:- 
his Country, I ſhould ſtill reckon my {elf ; 
oblig'd to him for ſuch a Requital as might 4; ;- after 
ſtand with my publick duty. - I would not wards be- 
furniſh him with Arms, nor with Money, trays bs 
or Credit, to Levy or Pay Soldiers; but, I £99977 
ſhould not ſtick to Gratifie him at my own /; | 
expence, with ſuch Curioſities as might +...., 
pleaſe him one way, without doing milchict * . . ©: 
another; I would not do any thing that 
might contribute to the Suppore, or Advan- 
tage of his Party. Put, What ſhould Þ do 
now in the Caſe of a Benefactor, that ſhould 
afterwards become, not only mine, and my 
Country's Enemy,but the Common Enemy 
of Mankind; I would here dittinguith be- 
twixt the Wickedneſs of a Man, and the 
Cruelty of a Peaft : betwixt a linuted, or a 
particular Patton, and a Sanguinary Rage, 
that extends to the hazard and deſtruction 
of Humane Society. In the former Cale [ 
would quit Scores, that I might have no 
more to do with him ; but, it he comes 
ONCE to a 4i/ight in Blocd, and ro at Onr- 

|  , rages 
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rages with greedineſs: to ſfudy, and imvrnt 
Torments, and to take pleaſure in them, the 
Law of Reaſonable Nature has diſcharg'd 
me of ſuch a Debt. Bur, this is an Impiery 
ſo rare, that ic might paſs for a Portent, 
and be reckon'd among Comets, and Mon- 
ſters. Let us therefore reſtrain our Dif. 
courſe to ſuch Men as we detelt without hor- 
ror ; ſuch Men as weſce every day in Courts, 
Camph, and upon the Seats of Juſtice; to 
fach Wicked Men I will return what l have 
Received, without making any Advantage 
of their Unrighteouſneſs. | | 


*I'T does not divert the Almighty from 
being ſtill Gracious, though we procged 
daily in' the abuſe of his Bounties, How 
many are there that enjoy the Comfort of 
the Light, that do not dejerve it; that with 
they had never been born, and yet Nature 
goes quietly on with her Work; and al- 
lows them a Being, even in deſpite of their 
unthankfulneſs ? Such a Knave, we cry, was 
better usd then I. And, the ſame Com- 
plaint we extend to Providence it ſelf. How 
many Wicked Men have good Crops,when 
better then themſelves have their Fruits 
blaſted ? Such a Man, we ſay, has treated 
me very ul. Why what ſhould we do, but 
Tat very thing which is done by God Him- 
felf ? That is to ſay ; Give to the Ignorant, 
and Perſevere to the Wicked. All our In. 
oratitude, we ſee, does not turn Provi- 
gence from Pouring down cf Benefits, even 


upon 
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upon thoſe that queſtion whence they come. 
The Wiſdom of Heaven does all things 
with a regard to the Good of. the Univerle, 
and he Bleſlings of Nature are ganted in 
Common, to the Worlt, as well as to the 
Beſt of Men ; for, they live promiſcuouſly 
together ; and, it is God's Will, that the 

icked ſhall rather fare the better for the 
Good, then that the Good ſhall fare the 
worle for the Wicked: "Tis true, that a 
Wiſe Prince will confer peculiar Honouts 
only upon the Worthy ; bur in the dealing 
of a publick Dole, there's no reſpe& had to 
the ners of the Man, but a Thnef, or a 
Traitor, ſhall put in for a ſhare as well as 
an Honeſt Man. If a Good Man; and a 
Wicked Man, fail both in the ſame bottom, 
it is impoſſible that the ſame Wind, which 
favours the one, ſhould croſs the other. The 
Common Benefits of, Laws , Priviledges, 
Communities, Letters,and Medicines,are per- 
mitted to the Bad, as well as to the Good, 
and no Man ever yet Suppreſlied aSoveraign 
Remedy, for tear a Wicked Man might be 
curd with it. Cities are built for both ſorts, 
and the ſame Remedy works upon both 
alike. In theſe Caſes we are to ſet an Eſti- 
mare upon the Perſons, there is a great dif- 
ference betwixt the Chuſing of a Man, and 
the not Excluding him: 'T he Law is opento 
the Rebellious, as well as to the Obedient : 
There are ſome Benefits, which, it they 
were not allow'd to all, could not be en- 
joy'd by any, The Sun was neyer made for 
me, 
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me, but for the Comfort of the World, and 

for the Providential Order of the Seaſons ; 

and yet I am not without my Private Oblr- 

gation alſo. To conclude, he that will nor 

Oblige the Wicked,and the Ungrateful,nwft 

_ reſolve toOblige no body ; tor,in ſome ſart 

| or other, we are all of us Wicked, we are all 
of us Ungrateful, every Man of us. *_ - 


WE have been Diſcourſing all this while, 

* -13/;:4-; how far a* Wicked Man may be Oblig'd, 
Man s 1z-. and the Stoitks tell us, at laft, that he: can- 
capable of « hot be Oblig'd at all: For, they make him 
« 21fi!.  Incapable of any Good, and conſequently 
_ _ of any Benefit. Buthe has this Advantage, 

- that it he cannot be Oblig'd, he'cannot br 
Unegrateful: for, if he cannot receive, he is 

not bound to a Return. On the other ſide, 

a Good Man, and an Ungratetul, are a Con- 
tradiction:,S0 that at this rate there's no 

- fuch thing as Ingratitude in Nature. "They 
comparea Wicked Man's Mind to a Vicated 
Stomach; he corrupts whatever he Receives, 

and” the beſt Nouriſhment turns to the Dif- 

cafe, But, taking this for granted, a Wick- 

ed Man may yer be fo tar Obligd as to 

paſs for Ungrateful, if he does not Re- 

- Quite what he Receives. - For, though it be 

not a perfect Benefit, yet he receives ſome- 

tiing like it. "There are Gocds of the 

' Mind, the Body, and of Fortune. Of the 

firſt fort, Fools, and Wicked Men, are whol- 

ly Incapable; to the reft they may: be -ad- 

' huitted, Bur, Why ſhould I call I” 

N- 
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Ungrateful, you'll ſay , for not Reftoring 
That which I deny to be a Benefit? I an- 
\wer, That if the Receiver take it for a 
Benefit, and fails of a Return, *tis Ingrati- 
tude' 11 him ; for,: that which goes for an 
Obligation among Wicked Men, is an Obli- 
gation upon them: and, they may pay one 
another in their own Coin; the Money is 
Current, whether it be Gold, or Leather, 
when it comes once to be Authoriz'd. Nay, 
Cleanthes carries it farther ; He that is want- 
ing, fays he, to a kind Office, though it be 
no Benefit, would have done the ſame thing 
if it had been one; and, 1s as guilty, as a 
Thief is, that has ſet his Booty ; and, is 
already Arm'd, and Mounted, with a-pur- 
poſe to ſeize it,though he has not yet drawn 
Blood. Wickednels is torm'd in the Heart; 
and, the matter of Fact is only the Ditcove- 
ry, and the Execution of it. Now, though 
a Wicked Man cannot either Receive, or 
Beltow a Benefit, becauſe he wants the 
Will of doing Good, and tor that he is no 
longer Wicked, when Virtue has taket pol- 
{kſhon of him; yer we commonly call it 
one, as we call a Man Illiterate that is not 
Learned, and Naked, that is not well clad; 
not but that the one can Read, and the 
other 15 Coverd. 
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A General View of the Parts, and Duties 
of” the Benefactor. 


HE three main Points in the Queſtiort 

of Benefits, are, Firſt, a Fudicious 
Choice 1h the Objetf; Secondly, in the Mar- 
ter of our Benevolence; And, Thirdly, a 


Gracious Felicity in the Adanner of exprel- 


ſing it. But, ' there are alſo incumbent 
upon the Benefactor other Conſiderations, 
which will deſerve. a Place in this Dil- 


courle. 


IT is hot enough to do ohe Good Turn, 
and to do it with a good Grace too, unleſs 
we follow it wich thoreggnd without either 
* Upbraiding, or Repiting. It is a Com- 
mon fhift, to charge thac upon the Ingrari- 
tude of the Receiver, which, in truth, is 
moſt commonly the Levity,and Indiſcretion 
of the Giver; tor, all Circumſtances muſt 
be duely weigh'd, to Conſummate the Acti- 
on. Somme there are that we find Ungrate: 
ful ; but,what with our Frowardneſs, Change 
of Humour, and Reproches, there are more 
that we make fo. And, this is the Buſineſs : 
We Give with Deſign, and, moſt to thoſe 
that are able to give moſt again. We Give 
to the Covetous, and to the Ambitious ; to 
thofs that ca» never be Thankful 3 (for 
theur 
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their Deſires are Infatiable) and to thoſe 
that will not. He that is a Tribune, would 
be a Prztor ; the Prxtor a Conſul ; never 
refleQing upon what he was, but only look- 
ing forward to what he wox/d be, People are 
ſtill Computing, A»/# I loſe this, or that Be- 
efit ? If it be loſt, the Fault lies in the IU 
beſtowing of it ; for, rightly plac'd, it is as 
good as Conſecrated; if we be deceiv*d in 
another, l-t us not be deceiv'd in our ſelves 
too. A Charitable Man will mend the Mat- 
ter; and ſay to himſelf, Perhaps he has forgot 
# 3 perchance he could not; perhaps he will yet 
Requite it, A Patient Creditor will, of an ill 
Pay-maſtec, in time, make a good Creditor ; 
an Obſtinate Goodneſs overcomes an ill Dil- 
poſition ; as 4 Batren Soyl is made Fruitful 
by Care and Tillage, But let a Man be 
never ſo ungrateful, or Jnhuman , he ſhall 
never deſtroy the SatisfaCtion of my having 
done a good Office, 


* BUT, Whit if cabers will be wicked ? 
Does it followihat wp muſt be ſo too ? If 
others will be Ungrateful, muſt we there- 
fore be inhumane ? To Give, and to I.ofe, 
1s Nothing , but to Loſe, and to Give ſtill, 
1s the Part of a great Mind. And the others, 
11 effect, is the greater Lols; tor, the one 
does bur loſe his Benefit, and the other loſes 
himſelf. The Light ſhines ypoa cli2 Pro- 
fane and Sacrilegions, as well as upon the 
Righteous, How many Diſappoeiataents do 
ws meet wita in our Wives, and Children, 

C3 ahd 


* We: muſt 
perſevere 
in doing 
Good. 
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and yet we couple ſtill? He that has loſt one 
Battel, hazards another. The Mariner puts 
to Sea again after a Wreck. An Illuſtrious 
Mind does not propoſe the Profit of a good 
Office, but the Duty. If the World be 
Wicked, we ſhould yet perſevere in Well- 
doing, even amongſt Evil Men. T had ra- 
ther never receive a Kindneſs, then never 
beſtow one : not to return a Benefit is the 
Greater Sin, but not to Confer 1t, 15 the Ear- 
licr. We cannot propoſe to our ſelves a 
more glorious Example, rhen that of the 
Almighty, who neither needs, nor expects 
any thing from us; and yet he 1s continually 
ſhowring down, and diſtributing his Mer- 
cies and his Grace among us ;.not only for 
our Neceſlities, but alſo for our Delights : 
as Fruits, and Seaſons ; Rain, and Sun-thine ; 
Veins of Water, and of Metal; and all this 
to the Wicked, as well as to the Good; 
and without any other end then the com- 
mon Benefit of the Receivers. With what 
Fage then can we he Mercenary one to 
another, that have receiv'd all things from 
Divine Providence pratis ? *Tis a common 
ſaying, 1 gave ;ſach, or ſuch a Man ſo much 
Money, I would I had thrown it into the 
Sea, And yet the Merchant Trades again 
after a Piracy; -and the Banker ventures 
afreſh after a bad Security. He that will do 
no good Offices after a diſappointment, 
muſt ſtand ftill, and do juſt nothing at all. 
The Plough goes on after a Barren Year ; 
and, while, the Aſhes arc yet warm, = 

raiſe 
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raiſe a new houſe upon the Foun of a for- 
mer. What Obligation can be greater chan 
thoſe, which Child:en receive-trom their 
Parents? And yer, ſhould we give them 
over 11 their Infancy, it were all to no pur- 
pole : Benefits , like Grain , muſt be fol- 
low'd from the Seed to the Harveſt. Iwill 
not ſo much as leave any place for Ingra- 
critude. I will purſue,and I will encompaſs 
the Receiver with Benefits; ſo that let him 
look which way he will, his Benefactor 
fhall be {till in his Eye, even when he would 
avoid his own Memory. And then I will 
remit to one Man, becaule he calls for*t; to 
another,becauſe he does not; to a third, be- 
cauſe he is Wicked ; and, to a fourth, be- 
cauſe he is the Contrary, Tl caſt away a 
Good Turn upon a Bad Man, and Ill re- 
quite a Good one. The one, becaule it is 
my Duty ; andthe other, that TI may not be 
in his Debt. I do not love to hear any Man 
complain, That he has met with a Thank- 
lefs Man. If he has met but with one, he 
has either been very Fortunate, or very 
Careful. And yet Care is not ſufficient. For, 
there is no way to ſcape the hazard of lo- 
ſing a Benefit, but the nor beſtowing of it ; 
and, to neglect a Duty to my ſelf, tor fear 
another {ſhould abuſe it. It 15 anothers fault it 
he be Ungratcful, bur it is -e it 1 do not 
Give. To find one Thankful Main, I will Ob- 
lipe a great many that are nor fo. The Bu- 
finels of Mankind would be at a itand, if we 
thonld do nothing for fear of Milcarriages in 
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Matters of uncertain Event. I will try, and 
believe all things, before I give any man 
over, and do all that is poſſible that I may 
net Jooſe a Good Office, and a Friend toge- 
ther, What do I know, but he may miſunder- 


ftand the Obligation * Buſineſs may have put it 


out of his head, or taken bim off from't : He may 
have ſlipt bis Opportunity ; 1 will ſay, in Ex- 
cuſe of Humane Weakneſs, That one mans 
Memory is not ſufficient for all things; Ir is 
but of a limited Capacity, ſo as to hold on- 
ly ſo much, and no more ; and when i is 
once full, it muſt let out part of, what it had, 
to take in any thing beſide; and the laſt Be- 
nefit ever fits cloſeſt to us. In our Youth, we 
forget the Obligations of our Infancy, and 
when we are men, we forget thoſe of our 
Youth, If nothing will prevail, let him 
keep what he has and welcome; but” Ter 
him have a care of Returning evil for good, 
and making it dangerous for a man to do 
his Dury, 1 would no more glve a Benefit to 
fach a man, then I would Jend Money to a 
bepgerly Spendthrift z or depoſite any in the 
hands of a known Knight of the Poſt. How- 
ever the Caſe ſtands, an Ungrateful Perſon 
13 never the better for a Reproch; if he be 
already hardenv'd in his Wickedneſs, he gives 
no heed tor; and, if he be not, it turns a 
doubtſul Modeſty into ar incorrigible Impn- 
dence : Beſide that , he watches for ll 
Words, to pick a Quarrel with them, 
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Benefit, ſo nejther to delay it : 
tireſome, and the other odious. We mult 
not hold Men in hand, as Phyſicians and 
Surgeons do their Patients, and keep them 
longer in Fear, and Pain, then needs, only 
to magnifie the Cure. A Generous Man 
gives ealily ; and Receives as he Gives, but 
never Exaqts. He Rejoyces in the Return, 
and Judges favourably of it whatever It be, 
and Contents himſelf with a bare Thank for 
a Requital, *Tis a harder Matter with 
ſome to get the Benefit, after cis promis'd, 
then the firſt Promiſe of it; there muſt be 
ſo many Friends made in the Caſe. One 
muſt be deſir*d to falicite another; and he 
muſt he entreated to move a Third, and a 
Fourth mult be at laſt beiought to receive 
it ; ſo that' the Author, upon the Upſhot, 
- has the leaſt Share in the Obligation, Ir 1s 
then welcome when it comes tree,and with- 
out deduction; and no man either to inte 
cept, to Hinder, or to Detainit, And, lec 
it be of tuch a Quality too, that it be nar 
only delightful in the Receiving, but after 
it is Receiv'd, which 1t will certainly be, if 
we do hurt obſerve this Rule, never to da a- 
. ny thing for another, which we could not 
honeltly deſire for our ſelyes. 
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CHAP. XVL 


How the Receiver ought to behave himſelf. 


T*'HERE arecertain Rules in Common, 

& betwixt the Giver, and the Receiver ; 
We muſt do both cheartully, that the Gi- 
ver may Receive the Fruit of his Benefit in 
the very act of beſtowing it. Irt is a juſt 
ground of Satisfaction, to ſee a Friend plea- 
ſed'; but, it is much more, to make him fo. 
The Intention of the-One is to be ſuited to 
the Intention of the other; and, there muſt 
be an Emulation betwixe them,whether {hall 
Oblige moſt. Let the one ſay, That he has 
Receiv'd a Benefit, and let the other per- 
{wade himſelf that he has not Return'd it. 
Let the one fay, I am paid ; and the' other, 
T am yet in. your Debt; let the Benefaor 
acquit the Receiver, and the Receiver bind 
himſelf: The franknefſs of the diſcharge 
heightens the Obligation, Ir is in Conver- 


ſation, as in a Tenng-Cuirt : Benefits are to 


be toſt like Balls; the longer the Reſt, the 


' better are the Gamelters. The Giver, 1n 


ſome Reſpe&t, has the Odds, becauſe (as 
in a: Race) he ſtarts firlt, and the ether 
muſt uſe great diligence to overtake him, 
'The Return muſt be larger then the firſt 
Obligation, to come up to't; and it is a 
Kind of Ingratitude, nor to render it with 
Intereſt, In a Matter of Money, "Tis a 

| | COMMON 
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common thing to pay a Debt out of Courle, 
and before it be due; but we account our 
ſelves to owe nothing for a Good Office; 
whereas the Benefit increaſes by delay. So 
Inſenſible are we of the moſt important 
affair of Humane Life. That Man were 
doubtleſs in a Miſerable Condition, that 


could neither ſee, nor hear, nor taſte, nor 


feel, nor ſmell; but, How nwuch more un- 


happy is he then, that wanting a ſenſe of 


Benefits, loſes the greateſt Comfort in Na- 
ture; in the Bliſs of Giving, and Receiving 
them ? He that takes a Benefit as it is meant, 
is in the right; for, the Benefactor has then 
his end, and his only end, when the Re- 
ceiver 1s Grateful. 

THE more glorious part, in appearagce, 
is that of the Giver ; but, *the Receiver 
has undoubredly the harder Game to play, 
in many regards There ate ſome from 
whom I would not accept of a Benefit ; that 
is to ſay, from thoſe upon whom I would 
not beſtow one. For, Why ſhould notI ſcorn 
to receive a Benefit, where I am aſham'd to 
owe it? And, I would yet be more tender 
coo, Where I Receive, then where I Give 
for, ?tis a torment to be in Debt, where a 
Man has no mind to pay; as it is the great- 
eſt delight imaginable to be engag'd* by a 
Friend, whom | ſhould yet have a Kindneſs 
for, if I were never ſo much difoblig'd. Ir 
is a pain to an honeſt,and a generous Mind, 
to lie under a duty of affe&tion againſt In- 
clination, I do not ſpeak here of Wiſe 

G 4 Men, 
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Men, that love to do what they ought to 
do; that have their Paſſions at Command ; 
that preſcribe Laws to themſelves, and keep 
them when they have done ; bur, af Men, 
In a State of ImperfeCtion, that may have a 
good will perhaps to be honeſt, and yet be 
over-born by the Contumacy of their Af- 
fections. We muſt therefore have a Care 
to whom we become oblig*d : and, | would 
be much ſtricter yet in the Choice of a Cre- 
ditor for Benefits, then for Mpney. In the 
one Caſe, *ris but paying what I had, and the 
Debt is diſcharg*d : In the other, 1 do not 
only owe more, but when [ have paid that, 
I am ſtill in Arriere: And, this Law Is the 
very Foundation of Friendſhip. I will ſup- 
py my ſelf a Priſoner, and a notorious 
/illain offers to lay down a Sum of Money 
for my Redemption, Firſt, Shall I make uſe 
of this Money, or no? Secondly, If 1] do, 
What Return ſhall I make him for'z To 
the firſt Point, I will take itz but, only as a 
Debt, not as a Benefit, that ſhall ever tye me 
to a Friendſhip with him : And Secondly, 
my Acknowledgment ſhall be ouly corre- 
ſpondent to ſuch an Obligation, Ic is a 
School-Qreſtion, Whether or no Bratus, 
that thonghr Ceſar not fit to live, (and 
put himſelf in the Head ot a Conſpiracy a- 
gainſt him) could honeſtly have Receiv'd 
his Life from Ceſar, if he had fallen into 
Ceſar*s Power, without examining what Rea- 
ſon mov'd him to that Action? Haw great 
a Man focyer he was in other Caſes, with- 
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out - diſpute he was extreamly out in this, 
and below the Dignity of his Profeſſion, For 
a Scoick to fear the Name of a King, when 
yet Monarchy 1s the belt State of Govern- 
ment; or there to hope for Liderty, where 
ſo great Rewards were propounded, both 
for Tyrants and their Slaves; For him to 
imagine, ever to bring the Laws to their 
farmer State, where ſo many thouſand Lives 
had been loſt in the Conteſt, not fo mach 
whether they ſhould ſerve or no, but who 
ſhauld be their Maſter : He was ſtrangely 
miſtaken ſure in the Nature and Reaſan of 
things, to Pnanſy, That when Fulivs was 
gone, ſome body elſe would not tart ap 1n 
his Place, when there was yet a Targquin 
found, after ſo many Kings that were de- 
ſtroy'd, either by Sword or Thunder : And 
yet the Reſolution is, That he might hare 
Receiv?d it, but not as a Benefit; for at that 
rate Il owe my Life to every Man that does 
not take It away. 


* GRACINUS JULIVS (whom Cali- * 4 B:n-. 
g#l4z put to Death, out of a pure Malice to his f# »/»"7 
Virtue) had a conſiderable Sum of Money 9” *** ?-r+ 
ſent him irom Fabius Perſizs (a Man of 


Great and [nfamous Example) as a Contri- 
bution toward the Expence of Plays, and 
other Publick Entertainments ; but 7ultus 
would not receive it; and fome of his 
Friends, that had an Eye more. upon the 
Pcefent, then the Preſenter, ask'd him, with 
ſome Freedom, What he meant by cefu- + 
ling it ? Why (ſays he) Do yu think that 
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Dl] take Money, where I would not take ſo much 
a a Glaſs of Wine? After this, Rebilus (a 
Man of the ſame ftamp) ſent him a greater 
Sum upon the ſame ſcore. Yu muſt excuſe 
-ne, (lays he to the Meſſenger) for I would 
uot take any thing of Perſicus neither. 

TO match this Scruple of Receiving 
Money,with another of Keeping it; and the 
Sum not above Three pence, or a Groat at 

* 4 Py- moſt: * There was a certain Pythagorean 

thagorean that Contracted with a Cobler for a pair of 

Scruple. Shooes, and ſome three or four days after, 
going to pay him his Money, the ſhop was 
ſhut up; and when he had knock'd a great 
while at the door , Friend, (fays a Fellow) 
you may hammer your heart out there, for the 
Alan that you look for is Dead. And when our 
Friends are dead, we hear no more News of 
them ; but yours that are to live again,will ſhift 
well enough (alluding to Pythagoras Ins Tranſ- 
migration.) Upon this the Philoſopher went 
away,with his Money chinking 1n his hand, 
and well enough content to ſave it: at laſt 
his Conſcience took check at it, and upon 
Reflexion, Though the Man be dead ( ſays 
he) to Orbers, he is alive to Thee; pay him 
what thou oweft him: and ſo he went back 
preſently,and thruſt it into his Shop through 
the Chink of the door. Whatever we owe, 
ris our part to find where to pay it; and to 
do it without asking too; for whether the 
Creditor be good, or bad, the Debt is ſtill 
the ſame. 
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*IF a Benefit be forc'd upon me, as from 
a Tyranr, or a Superior, where it may: be 
dangerous to refuſe; this 1s rather Obeying 
then Recerving,where the neceſlity deſtroys 
the choice; the way to know what I havea 
Mind to do, is to jeave me at liberty, whe- 
ther I will do it or no; but, it is yet a Be- 
nefit if a Man does me good 1n Ipite of my 
Teeth; as it is none.if I do any Man good 
againſt my Will. A Man may both hate,and 

et Receive a Benefit at the fame time; the 
_— is never the worſe, becaufe a Fool, 
that is not read in Coins, refuſes to take 
it, It the thing be good tor the Recewer, 
and ſo intended,no matter how ill *tis taken. 
Nay, the Receiver may be oblig'd, and not 
know 1c: But,there can be no Benefit,which 
is unknown to the Giver. Neither will I, 
upon any Terms, reccive a Benefit from a 
Worthy Perſon that may do him a Miſchiet: 
It is the part of an Enemy, to fave himſelt; 
by doing another Man harm. 

*BU T whatever we do, let us be ſure 
always to keep a Grateful Mind, Ir is not 
enough to ſay, What Requital ſhall a poor 
Man ofter to a Prince; or, a Slave to his 
Patron? When it is the glory of Gratitude, 
that it depends only upon the good will. 
Suppoſe a Man defends my Fame; delivers 
me trom Beggery ; ſaves my Lite; or gives 
me Liberty, that is more then Lite. How 
ſhall. I be grateful to that Man ? I will re- 
ceive, cheriſh, and rejoyce in the Benehr. 
Take it kindly, and it 15 requited: not that 
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SENECA Chap XVI. 


the Debt it ſelf is diſcharg'd, but it is never- 
theleſsa diſcharge of the Conſcience. I will 
yet diſtinguiſh betwixt the Debtor that be- 
comes inſolvent by Expences upon Whores 
and Dice ; and another that 1s undone by 
Fire, or Thieves; Nor do l take this Gra- 
titude for a Payment z but there is no Dan- 
ger, | preſume, of being Arreſted for ſuch a 
Debt. 

* IN the Return of Benefits. !et us be rea- 
dy, and chearful, but not preſſing. There 
1s as much greatneſs of Mind in the owing 
of a good Turn, as in the doing of it 
and, we muſt no more force a Requital out 
of Seaſon, then be wanting in it, He that 
precipitates a Return, does as good as ſay, 
I am weary of being in ths Mans Debt; not 
bur that the haſtening of a Requital, as 
a good Office, is a Commendable Diſpoſi- 
tion ; but 'tis another thing, to do it as a 
Diſcharge ; for, it looks like caſting off a 
heavy, and a troubleſome Burthen. *Tts 
for the BenefaQor to ſay, when he will re- 
ceive itz no watter for the Opinion of the 
World, ſo lorg as I gratifie my own Con- 
ſcience; for 1 cannot be miſtaken in my 
ſelf, but another may, He that is over- 
ſolicitous to retzrn a Benefit, thinks the 0- 
ther ſo likewiſe to receive it, If he had 
rather we ſhould keep it, Why ſhould we 
refuſe, and preſume to diſpoſe of his Trea- 
ſure, who may call it in, or let it lye our, 
at his Choice ? ?Tis as much a Fault, to 
receive what I ovght not, as not to give 

what 
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what I ought: for, the Giver has the Pri- 


39 


viledge of Chuling his own time for Re- | 


ceiving. 
* SOME are too proud in the confet- 
ring of Benefitsz others, in the Receiving 
of them, which is, to ſay the Truth, 1n- 
tolerable. The ſame Rule ſerves both 
Sides, as in the Cale of a Father, and a 
Son 3 Husband, and a Wife; one Friend, 
or Acquaintance, and another, where the 
Duties are known and-common, There 
are ſome that will not Receive a Benefit, 
but in Private ; nor thank you for*c but in 
your Ear, or in a Corner; there mult be 
nothing under Hand, and Seal, no Broak- 
ers, Notaries, Or Witneſſes in the Cale : 
This is not ſo much a Scruple of Modeſty, 
as a kind of denying the Obligation, and 
only a leſs harden'd Ingratirude. Some re- 
celve Benefits ſo coldly, and indifterently, 
that a Man would think the Obli-ation I: y 
on the other ſide, as who ſhould lay, Wel., 
ſince you will needs bave it ſo, Þ am content 'o 
tzhe it. Some agaln, fo careleſly, as if they 
hardly knew of any fuch thins 3 whereas 
we ſhould rather Ageravate the Matrer, 
Tou cannot Imagine bow many you h.uv; » oblig 1 
inthu Ad : there never was ſo preat, f hind, 
ſo ſeaſonable a Conrteſie, Farnius never g2i1 q 
jo much upon Arguitus, as by a Spcech, 
npon the getting of his Fathers Pardon for 
fiding with Anthony, This Grace, ſays he, 
4 the only Injury that ever Cxfar did me; for 
it hat put me upon a neceſſity of Living, and 
Di 
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Dying Urgrateful. "Tis fafer to affront 
{ome people, then to oblige them; for the 
better a Man deſerves, the worſe they'll 
ſpeak of him: as if the profefling of open 
hatred to their Benefactors, were an Ar- 
gument, that they lye under no Obliga- 
tion, Some people are ſo ſour, and 1ll- 
naturd, that they take it for an Aftront to 
have an Obligation, or a Return offer d 
chem, to the diſcouragement both of Boun- 
ty, and of Gratitude together. The not 
doing, and the not receiving of Benefits, 
are equally a Miſtake. He that refuſes a 
new one,ſeems to be offended art an old one : 
and yet ſometimes I would neither return a 
Benefit, no nor ſo much as receive it if I 
might. 
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CHAP. XVIL 
Of Gratitude. 


H* that preaches Gratitude, pleads the 
Cauſe both of God and Man; for, 
without it, we can neither be Sociable, nor 
Religious. "There is a ſtrange delight in the 
very purpoſe, and Contemplation of it, as 
well as in the Action; when I can fay to 
my ſelf, 1 love my Benefattor ; What is there 
in this World that IT would not do to oblige, 
and ſerve him? Where I have not the mean: 
of a Requital, the very Meditation of it 
15 ſufficient. A Man is never the lefs an Ar- 


tilt, for not having his Tools about him 


or a Muſician, becauſe he wants his Fiddle ; 
Nor is he the leſs brave, becauſe his hands 
are bound: or, the -worſe Pilot, for being 
upon dry Ground. If I have only a #71 
to be grateful, I aw ſo. Let me be upon the 
Wheel; or, under the hand of the Executio- 
ner 3 Let me be burat Limb by Limb, and 
my whole Body dropping in the Flames, 
a good Conſcience ſupports me in all Ex- 
tremes: Nay,it 1s comfortable even in death 
it ſelf: For, when we comme to approche 
that point, What care do we take to ſum- 
mon, and call to mind all our Benetactors, 
and the good Othces they have done us, 
that we may leave the World fair, and fer 
our Minds in Order. Withoyt Gratitude we 


Can 
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can neither have Security, Peace, ner Repu» 
cation : And, it is not therefore the leſs de- 
ſirable, becauſe it draws many Adventitious 
Benefits along with it, Suppoſe the Sun, the 
Moon, and the Stars had no other Buſineſs, 
then only to paſs over our Heads, withour 
any Etfe&t upon our Minds, or Bodies ; 
without any regatd to our Health, Fruits, 
or Seaſons: a Man could hardly lifc up his 
Eyes towards the Heavens without Wonder 
and Veneration, to ſee ſo many Millions of 
Radiant Lights, ' and to obſerve their Cour-' 
ſes, and Revolutions, even without any re- 
ſpect to the Common good of the Univerſe. 
But when we come to conſider, that Provi- 
dence and Nature, are ſtill at work when we 
ſleep; with the admirable Force, and Ope- 
ration of their Influences and Motions, we 
cannot then but acknowledge their Orna- 
ment to be the leaſt part of their Value ; 
and that they are more td be eſteem*d for 
their Virtue,then for their Splendor. Their 
mainEnd, and Uſe, is matter of Life, and 
Neceſlity, though they niay ſeem to us 
more conſiderable for their Majeſty and 
Beauty. And lo ic 1s with Gratitude; we love 
ic rather for Secondaty Ends, than for it 
Sclf. 
1-myſtb NO Man can be Grateful without con. 
grateſal in temning thoſe things that put the Common 
«ejpire of People out of their Wits, We thuaſt go 
// Opp9fi- into Banifhment ; lay down our Lives, beg- 
—_ gar, and expoſe our ſelves to reproches : 


Nay,it is often ſeen, that Loyalty ſuffers the 
Puniſhment 
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Puniſhment due to Rebellion ; and, that 
Treaſon receives the Rewards of Fidelity. 
As the Benefits of it are many, and great, 
ſo are the Hazards, which is the Caſe, more 
or leſs, of all other Virtues: and it were 
hard, if this, above the reſt, ſhould be both 
painful and fruitleſs: ſo that though we 
may go currently on with it in ſmooth way, 
we muſt yet prepare, and reſolve (if need 
be) to force our paſſage to't, even if tho 
way were vas” | with Thorns, and Ser- 
pents; and, fall back, fall edge, we muſt be 
Grateful ſtill. Grateful for the Virtue ſake, 
and Grateful over and above upon the point 
of Intereſt; for, it preſerves old Friends, 
and gains new ones. It is not our buſineſs 
to filh for one Benefit with another ; and 
by beſtowing a lictle, to get more : or to 
—_ for any fort of Expedience, but be- 
cauſe I ought to do it, and becaule I love 
it ; and that to ſuch a degree, that if I could 
not be Grateful, without appearing the con- 
trary ; if 1 could not return a Benefit with- 
out being ſuſpected of doing an Injury ; 
in deſpite of Infamy it ſelf, I wovld yet be 
Gratetul. No Man 15 greater in my ettcem, 
then he that ventures the Fame to preſerve 
the Conſcience of an honeſt Man ; the one 
1s but Imaginary, the other Solid, and In- 
eſtimable. I cannot call him Grateful,who, 
in the inſtant of returning one Benefit, has 
his Eye upon another. He that is Grateful 
tor Profit or Fear, 1s like a Woman that 15: 
honeſt, only upon the Score of Reputation. 


AS 


SENECA Chap.XVIL 
*AS Gratitude is a Neceſſary, and a Glo- 


tud: is 2 rjous, fo is it alſo an Obvious, a Cheap, and 


fit and anc- 


an eaſie Virtue : So Obvious, that where- 
ſoever there is a Lite, there is a place fort : 
So Cheap, that the Covetous Man may be 
Grateful without Expence ; and ſo Eaſfie, 
that the Slnggard may be ſo likewiſe, with- 
out Labour. And yet it 15 not withont its 
Niceties too; for, there may be a Time, a 
Place, or Occaſion, wherein I ought not 
to return a Benefit; Nay, wherein I may 
better diſown it, then deliver it. 

*LET it be underſtood, by the way, 
that 'tis one thing to be Grateful for a good 
Office, and another thing to Return 1t: the 
good Wiil is enough in one Cafe, being as 
mic as the one 1ide demands, and the 
other promiſes; but the Etfe& is requiſite 
in the other. "The Phyſician that has done 
his beſt, is acquitted, though the Patient 
dies; and ſo is the Advocate, though the 
Client may loſe his Cauſe. The General 
of an Army, though the Battle be loſt, is 
yet worthy of Commendation, 1t he has 
diſcharg'd all the parts of a prudent Com- 
mander ; In this Cale the one acquits him- 
{-1f, though the other be never the better 
tor't. He is a Grateful Man that is always 
willing and ready ; and he that ſeeks for all 
means, and occaſions of requiting a Bene- 
fir, though without attaining tys end, does 
4 great deal more then the Man, that with- 
out any trouble makes an immediate Re- 
turn. Suppoſe my Friend a Prifoner, and 

| that 
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that I have ſold my Eſtate for his Ranſom ! 
I put to Sea in Foul Weather, and upon a 
Coaſt that's pelter'd with Pirates: my Friend 
happens to be Redeem'd before I come to 
the place; my Gratitude is as much to be 
eſteem'd , as .if he had been a Priſoner ; 
_ and, if I: had been taken, and robb'd my 
ſelf; it would ſtill have been the ſame Caſs. 
Nay, there is a Gratitude' in the very 
Countenance ; for an honeſt Man bears his 
Conlcience in his Face, and propounds the 
requital of a good turn in the very moment 
of receiving it: he is Cheartul, and Confti- 
rug and in the poſfeflion of a true. Friend- 
hip, deliver'd from all Anxiety. There 
is this difference betwixt a Thankful Man, 
and an Unthankful; the one is always pleas'd 
in the geod he has done, and the other 
only once, 1n What he has rece:zv'd, There 
mult be a Benignity in the Eſtimation 
evin of the ſinalle(lt Offices; ard fuch a 
Medeſty as appears to be oblig'd in what- 
ſoever it gives. As it 1s indeed a very great 
Benefit, the opportunity of doing a good 
Othce to a worthy Man ; He that actends to 
te preſetit , and remembers. what's paſt, 
jhail never be Unegrateful. Bur, who thall 
judge in the Cale? For a Man may be 
Grateful without making a Return, and 
Unerateful with it. Our beſt way is to 
help every thing by a fair Interpretation , 
and wwheretoever there 15 a doubt, to allow 
it the moſt favourable conſtruction : for 
hs that 1s exceptious ar words, or looks, has 


{I 2 a Mind 
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a Mind topick aQuarrcl. For my own part, 
when I come to calt up my Accompt, and 
know what I owe, and to whom, though I 
make my retarn ſooner to ſome, and later 
to others, as occaſion or fortune will give 
me leave, yet Pl be juft co all. I will be 
Grateful to God; to Man; to thoſe that 
have obligd me; nay, even to thoſe thas 
have oblig'd my Friends. I am bound in 
Honour, and in Conſcience, to be thankful 
for what I have receivd; and if I be nor 
yet full, it is ſome pleafure ſtill that 1 may 
hope for more. For the Requital of a Fa- 
vour,there muſt be Virtue, Occaſion,Means, 
and Fortune. 

I T is a Common thing to ſcrew up Ju. 
ſtice to the picch of an Injury. * A Man 
may be Over-Righteows; and, Why not Over- 
Grateful too? There is a Miſchievous ex- 
ceſs, that borders ſo cloſe upon Ingrati- 
tude, that it 5 no eaſie matter to diſtin- 
guiſh the one from the other : but, in re- 
gard that there is good Will in the bottorr 
of it, (however diftemper*d; for it is effe. 
Eually but Kindneſs out of the Wits) we 
ſhalt diſcourſe it under the Title of Graritude 
Aiſtaken, 
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Gratitude Miſt aken. 


FT? refuſe a good Office, not ſo much 
becauſe we do not need it, as becauſe 
we would not be indebted for it, is a kind 
of Phantaſtical Ingratitude ; and ſomewhar 
a-Kin to that Nicety of humour on the 
other ſide, of being Over-Grateful ; only 
it lies another way,and ſeems to be the more 
PIN Ingratitude of the two. Some 
People take it for a great Inſtance of their 
ood Will, to be ſtill wiſhing their Bene. 
factors, fuch or ſuch a Miſchief; only, for- 
{ooth, that they themſelves mighe be the 
happy Inftruments of their Releaſe. Theſe 
Men do like extravagant Lovers, that take 
it for a great proof of their Aﬀection, to 
with one another Bamiſh'd, Beggar'd, or 
Diſeas'd, that they might have the opporcu- 
nity of interpoſing to their relief. What 
difterence is (ven etwixt fuch Wiſhing and 
Curſing? Such an Aﬀedction and 
Hatred ? The Intent is good, you'll fay, 
but this is. a Miſapplication of it. Let ſuch 
a one fall into my Power; or into the hands 
of his Enemies, his Creditors, or the Com- 
mon People, and no Mortal be able to 
reſaſe him but my {elf Let his Life, his 
Liberty , 'and his Reputation , lie all at 
Stake, and no Creature, but my ſelf, in Con- 
H 3 dition 
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dition to ſuccour him, And why a'l this but 
becauſe he has oblig?d me, and I would re- 
quitz him? . If chys be Gratitude, to pro- 
pound Jayles, Shackles, Slavery, War, Peg- 
e4:y, to the Man that you weuld requite ; 
What would you do where you are Ungrate- 
ful? This way of Proceeding, qver and 
above that it is impious in it ſelf, is likewiſe 
over-haſty, and unſeafonable: for, he that 
20Ccs too faſt, 1s as much to blame, as he 
that does not move at all,” (to ſay nothing 
of the Tujuſtice) for it 'I had never been 
oblig'd, I ſhould never have wiſh'd it. There 
are Seaſons wherein a Benefit is neither to 
be Receiv'd, nor | Requited, To preſs a 
Return upon mc, When I do not deſire it, 
is U nmanner!y'. bit it is Worſe to torce me 
to Uclire it. How rigorous wuuid he be to 
exact a Recnial, who is thug cager to re- 
turn it: To with a Man in difirels, that I 
may relicve him; is, firſt to with him Mi- 
ſerable; to with that he may and in need 
of any hody, is «gainſt Him; and. to wiſh 
that he may ſtand In need of Me\,'is for my 
{&lf: Sq that wiy buſineſs is not fo much a 
Charity ro my Friend, as the Cancelling of 
2 Pond: Nay, it is half way the with ot an 
Fnemy. lt is Barbarous to With a Man in 
Chains,Slavery, or Want, ony to bring him 
put again: Let me rather with him power- 
tal, and Iappy, and my ſcif indebted to 
Im: By Natare, we are pirogie to Mercy, 
Humanity,Compaſſion ; may we be excited 
#0 be more fo, by the Number of the Grate- 
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ful ; may their Number increaſe, and may 
we have no need of trying them. 

IT is not for an honeſt Man to make 
way to a Good Office by a Crime; *as it 
a Pilot ſhould pray for a Tempeſt, that he 
might prove his Skill; or a General with his 
Army ' routed, that he might thew himnſelt 
a great Commander in recovering the 
day. 'Iis throwing a Man into 'a Ri 
ver, to take him out again. *Tis an Objit- 
gation, I confeſs, to cure a Wound, or 3 
Diſeaſe; but, to »:ke that Wound; or Þil- 
eaſe, on purpoſe to Cure it, is a molt per- 


verſe Ingraticude' Ir 15 barbarous even to | 


an Enemy, much more to a Friend ; For, 
It 15 not 74 much to do him a * i1dachs. as 
eo put him in need of it,” O1 12 two, It 
it be rather a Scar, then a Wound ;. and 
yet it would be better to have 1t 1-1ther. 
Rome had been little beholden to Sc: 7, it 
he had prolong'd the Prnique War, thor he 
might have the tiniſhing of it ar laſt; or to 
the Decii, tor dying for their Country , it 
they had firſt brought it to the lalt Extre- 
miry of needing their Devotion. Ic may 
be a good Contemplation, but it 1s a lewd 
Wiſh. e/fneas had never been fſirnamed 
the Pious, if he had wiſh'd the ruine of his 
Country, only that he might have the ho- 
nour of taking his Father out of the Fire. 
*Tis the Scandal of a Phytician to make 
Work, and irritate a Diſcafe, and to tor- 
ment his Patient tor the Reputation of his 
Cure. If a Man ſhould openly imprecate 
| IL 4 Po. 
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Poverty, Captivity, Fear, or Danger, up- 
on a Perſon that he has been Obiig'd to, 
would not the whole World condemn; him 
for't? And, What's the difference ; but 
that the One is only a Private Wiſh, and 
the Other. a Publick Declaration ? Rwti- 
[:zs was told in his Exile, that for his 
Comfort, there would be eer long a Civil 
War, that would bring all the Baniſh'd 
Men Home again. God forbid, ſays he, for 
T had rather my Country ſhould bluſh for my Ba. 
ziſhment, than Meourn for my Return, How 
much more honourable is it to Owe chear- 
folly, than to Pay diſhoneſtly ? It is the wiſh 
of an Encmy to take a Town, that he may 
preſerve it, and to be Victorious, that he 
may forgive ; but, the Mercy comes after 
the Cruelty ; beſide, that it is anInjury both 
to God and Man, for the Man muſt be firſt 
aftlicted by Heaven, to be relievd by me. S0 
that we impoſe the Cruelty upon God, and 
take the Compaſſion to our ſelves, and, at 
the beſt,ic is but a Curſe that makes way for 
a Bleſſing ; the bare Wiſhis an Injury ; and, 
if it does not take effect, 'tis becauſe Heaven 
has not heard our Prayers. Orgf they ſhould 
ſucceed, the fear it ſuf is a Torment: And, 
it is much more deſirable to. have atirm, and 
unſhaken Security.” Tis Friendly to wiſh it in 
your Power tooblige me,it ever I chance to 
need it; but it is unkind to wiſh me miſera- 
ble, that I may need it. How much more 
Pious is it, and Humane, to wiſh that I may 


the 
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the Means of doing it; nor ever have rea- 
fon to repent of what Þ have done ? 
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CHAP. ALA. 
Of Ingratjtude. 


NGRATITUDE 6, of all Crimes, that 


which we are to accompt the moſt Ve- 
mal in others, and the moſt Unpardonable 
in our ſelves. lt is Impious to the highett de- 
gree; for, it makes us hgh againſt our Chil- 
dren, and our Altars: "There are,there ever 
were, and there ever will be Criminals of 
all forts; as Murtherers, Tyrants, Thieves, 
Adulterers, Traytors, Robbers, and Sacri- 
egious Perſons ; but, there is hardly any 
Notorious Crime without a Mixture of In- 
graticnde. It diſfunites Mankind,and breaks 
the very Pillars of Society. And yet fo far is 
this Prodigious Wickedneſs from being any 
wonder to us, that even Thankfulneſfs it ſelf 
were much the greater of the two, For Men 
are deterr'd from it by Labour, Expence," 
Lazinefs, Buſineſs; or elſe diverted from it 
by Luft, Envy,Ambirion, Pride,Levity, Raſh. 
neſs, Fear: Nay, by the very Shame of Con- 
fefling whatthey have Receiv'd. And the Un. 
thankful Man has nothing to fay for himſelf 
all this while; For,there needs neither Pains, 
nor Fortune, for the diſcharge of his Duty ; 
Beſide, the inward Anxiety and Torment, 
when a Man's Confcienee makes him afraid 
of his own thoughts. TO 
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TO fpeak againit the Ungratetul; is.co 


* We are Tail againſt Mankind; * for, even thoſe:thar 


al Un- 
grateful . 


complain are guilty ; nor do I ſpeak only 
of thoſe that do not live up to the ſtri& 
Rule of Virtue ; but Mankind jt ielf is de- 
generated, and loſt. We live unthankfully 
in this World, and we go ſtrugling and 
murmuring out of it; ditfatisfy'd with our 
Lot; whereas we ſhould be Grateful. for 
the Bleflings we have enjoy'd, and account 
that iufhicient w.nich Providence has appoin- 
ted. for us: A tie more time may make our 
Lives longer, but not happier; and when- 
foever it is the, pleaſure of God. to call us, 
we muſt obey; and yet all this while we go 
on quarrelling -at the World tor what we 
find in our ſelves, and we-are yet more un- 
thankful to Heaven, then we are. to one 
another. What Fenefit can be great now 
to that ; Man that defpiles the Bounties of 
his Maker? We wouid be as ftrang as 
F'\cphants, as ſwift as Bucks, as light as 
Birds,. and: we complain that we have nor 
the Sagacity of Logs; the dight of Eagles, 
$11c long, T.ife of Ravens; nay, that we are 
not ſmmortal, and endu'd with the know- 
ledge of things to come. Nay, we take it. 
111, that we are not God's upon Earth; ne- 
ver conlidering the Advantages of our Con- 
dition, or the Benignity of Providence in. 
the Comforts that we enjoy. We ſubdue 
the ftrongeſt of Creatures, and overtake 
the flecteſt: We reclaim the Fierceſt, and 
out-wit, the Crafticlt. We are within one 
degree 
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degree of Heaven it ſelf, and yet we are 
nor ſatisfied. Since there is not any one. 
Creature which we had rather be; we take: 
it ill that we cannot draw the United Ex-' 
cellencies of all other Creatures into our --' 
ſelves. Why are we not rather thanktul to 
thar Goodneſs, which has ſubjected the whole 
Creation to our Ule, and Service ? 
*THE Principal Cauſes of Ingrati- » ©,,r., 
tude, are Pride, and velf-Conceit, Avarice,: of mgra- 
Envy, "Tis a familiar Exclamation, *Tx: rituae. 
true, be did this or that for me, but it came ſo ' 
late, and it was ſo litiſe, I bad ten as. good 
| have been without it : If be had net given it 
| #9 me, he muſt have given it to ſome body elſe';, 
it . was nuthing. out of his awn pocket : Nay, 
we are lo Ungrateful, that he, that gives us 
all we have, it he leaves any thing to him- 
ſelf, we reckon that he does us an Injury. 
It colt Fulus Caſs his Lite, the diſappoint- 
ment of his Unſatiable Companions ; and 
yet he relerv'd nothing of ail that he got, 
co himſelt, hut the liberty of diſpoſing it. 
There is no Benefit fo large, but Malignt- 
ty wil {til leflen it; — narrow,whicht 
. a good Interpretation will not enclarpe, 
LI No Man ſhall ever be Grateful, that views 
- a Benetit on. the wrong 1ide ; or takes a | 
good Office by the wrong handle. The #1 
Avaricious Man is naturally Ungrateful, fer 'F 
he never thinks he has enough, but, with- 7 
out conſidering what he has, only Minds 'F'B 
what he covets. Some pretend want of 4) 
power to make a competent Return, and F| 
FI *'} 
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® Not fo ve- 
furn Good 

fer Good 1s 
Inhumane, 
but Evil 


for Good, 7 


Diabolical. 
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on ſhall find in others a kind of Gracelcſs 

odeſty, that makes a Man aſham'd of re- 

quiting an Obligation, becauſe ®tris a Confeſ- 
ſion that he has receiv'd one. 

*NOT to return one good Office for - 
another, is Inhumane, but' to return Evil 
for Good, s Diabolical. There are too 
many even of this ſort, who, the more they 
owe, the more wo hate. There's nothing 
more dangerous then to oblige thoſe Peo- 
ple, for when they are Conſcious of not 
paying the Debt, they wiſh the Creditor 
out of the _ It is a Mortal hatred, 
that which' arifes from the Shame of an 
abuſed Benefit. When we are on the ask- 
ing fide, What a deal of cringing thers is, 
and profeſſion 2 Well, I ſhall never forget 
this Favour. It will ve an eternal obligation 
zo me. But, within a while, the Note is 
chang'd, and we hear no more words on'r, 
cill, by little and little, it is all quite for. 

otten. So long as we ſtand in need of a 
nefit, there is nothing dearer to us; nor 
any thing cheaper, when we have receiv'd 
it. And yet a Man may as well retuſe to 
deliver up a Sum of Money that's left him 
in Truft, without a ute, as not to re: 
turn a good Office without asking; and 
when we have no value any further tor the 
Benefit, we do commonly care as liztle for 
the Author. People follow their Intereſt ; 
one Man is Grateful for his Convenience, 
and another Man is Ungrateful for the 

fame Reaſon. 
SOME 
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*SOME are Ungrateful to their Coun- * There are 


ay and their own Country no leb grateful 
n 


grateful to others ; fo that the Com- 


plaint of Ingratitude reaches all Men. ,grarefut 
Doth not the Son with for the death of his Men. 


Father ? 'The Husband for that of his Wife 2 
&c. But, who can look for Gratitude in an 
Ape of ſo many Gaping, and Craving Ap- 
petites, where all People take, and none 
give ? In an Ape of Licence to all forts of 
Vanity, and Wickednels ; as Luſt, Glutto. 
ny, Avarice, Envy , Ambition, Sloth, In- 
folence, Levity, Contumacy, Fear, Raſh- 
neſs, Private Diſcords, and Publick Evils, 
Extravagant and Groundlefſs Wiſhes, vain 
Confidences, Sickly Aﬀeaions , Shameleb 
Impictes, Rapine Authoriz'd, and the Vio- 
lation of all things Sacred and Profane. 
Obligations are purſu'd with Sword and 
Poiſon : Benefits are turn'd into Crimes ; 
and that Blood moſt Sedittouſly Spilt, for 
which every honeſt Man ſhould expole his 
own. Thoſe that ſhould be the Prefer. 
vers of their Country, are th: Deſtroy- 
ers of it; and 'tis matter of Dignity to 
trample upon the Government ; the Sword 
, «Ws the Law, and Mercenaries take up 
rms againſt their Maſters. Among thele 
eurbulent, and unruly Motions, What hope 
3s there of finding Honeſty, or good Faith, 
which is the quieteſF of all Virtues ? "There 
15 no more lively Image of humane Lite, 
ehen that of a Conquerd City : there's ne1- 
thor Mercy, Modeſty, nor Religion; and 
f 
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wealth into three Parts; and bronght is 
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_ if we forget our Lives, we may well for- 


get our Benefits. The World abounds with 


Examples of Unerateful Perſons, and no 


leſs with thoſe of Ungrateful Governments. 
Was not Catiline Ungrateful? Whoſe Ma- 
lice aim'd, not only at the Maſtering. of 
his Country, but at the total deſtruction 
of it, by calling in an Inveterate, and Vin- 


dictive Enemy from beyond the Alpes, to 
wreak their long thirſted-for Revenge; and 


to Sacrifice the Lives of as many noble Re- 
ans, as might ſerve to anſwer and appeaſe 
the Ghoſts of the Slaughter'd Gau!s ? Was 
not Marizs Ungratetul 2 that from a Com- 
imon Soldier, being raiſed up to a Conſul, 
not only gave the Word for Civil Blood- 
ſhed, and Maſfacres, but was 'himſelf the 
Sign for the Execution ; and every, Man 
he met in the Streets, to whom he did nor 
ſtretch out his Right Hand, was Murther'd ? 
And, was not Sjllz Ungrateful too ? that 
when he had waded up to the Gates in Hu. 
mane Blood, carry'd the Outrage into the 
City, and there moſt barbarouſly cut two 
entire Legions to pieces in a Corner; not 
only atter the Victory, but moit perfid- 
oully after Quarter given them. Good God ! 
that ever any Man ſhould not only ſcape 
with Impunity , but receive a reward tor 
ſo horrid a Villany? Was not Pomp-y Un- 
grateful too2 who, after three Conſulſhips, 
three Triumphs, and ſo many Honours 
Uſurp'd before his time, ſpiit the Common, 


A, 
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to fach a Paſs, that there was no hope of 
Safety, but by Slavery ; Only, forſooth, to 
abate the Envy of his Power , he took ©- 
ther Partners with 1im into the Govern- 
ment, as if that which was not lawful for 
any one, might have been allowable for 
more ; dividing, and diſtributing the Pro- 
vinces, and breaking all into a Triamwvirate, 
reſerving ſtill two parts of the three in his 
own Family. And, Was not Ceſar Un-. 
cs alſo? Though, to give him his due, 

e was a Man of his Word ; Merciful in 
his Victories, and never kill'd ' any Man, 
but with his Sword in his Hand. Let us 
therefore forgive one another. ' . Only one 
Word more now for the ſhame of Ungrate- 
ful Governments, Was not Camillas ba. 
niſh'd? Scipio diſmiſsd? and Cicero exild, 
and plunderd 2 But, What is all this to 
thoſe that are” ſo mad, as to diſpute even 
the goodneſs of Heaven, which gives us 
all, and expects nothing again, but con- 
tinues giving to the molt Unthankful, and. 
Complaining. 
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CHAP. XX, 
There can be no Law againſt Ingratitude. 


NGRATITUDE u fo dangerous to it 
ſelf, and fo deteſtable to other People, 
that Nature, one would think, had ſuffici- 
ently provided againſt it, without need of 
any other Law. For every Ungrateful 
an is his own Enemy, and it ſeems ſu- 
perfluous to compel a Man to be kind to 
himſelf, and to tollow his own Inclinati- 
ons. This, of all wickedneſs imaginable 
15 certainly the Vice which does molt 
divide,and diſtrat Humane Nature. With- 
out the Exerciſe, and the Commerce of 
mutual Offices, we can be neither happy, 
nor ſafe; for * is only Society that le- 
cures us; Take us one by one, and we are 
a prey even to Brutes, as well as to one 
another ; Nature has brought us into the 
World Naked, and Unarm'd ; we have 
not the Teeth, or the Paws of Lions or 
Bears, to make our ſelves terrible : but, 
by the two Bleſſings of Reaſon, and Union, 
we Secure and Defend our Selves againſt 
Violence and Fortune. This it is that makes 
Man: the Maſter of all other Creatures, 
who otherwiſe were ſcarce a Match tor the 
weakelt. 
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weakeſt of them. This is it that com- 
forts us in Sickneſs, in Age, in Miſery, 
in Paits, and in the worſt of Calamines. 
Take away this Combination, and Man- 
kind is diflociated, and falls to pieces. 'Tis 
true, that there is no Law eſtabliſh'd a- 
cainſt this abominable Vice : but we can- 
not fay yet, that it ſcapes unpuniſhed , for 
a publick hatred is certainly the greateſt 
of all Penalties; over and above that we 
loſe the moſt valuable Blefling of Life, in 


the not beſtowing, and receiving of Bene-_ 


fits. If Ingratitude were to be puniſhed 
by a Law, it would. diſcredit the Obliga- 
tion ; for a Benefit is to be Given, not 


Lent: And if we have no Return at all, 


there's no juſt Cauſe of Complaint : for 
Gratitude were no Virtue, if there were 
any danger in being Ungrateful. There 
are Halters, I know, Hooks, and Gibbets, 
provided tor Homicide, Poiſon, Sacriledge; 
and Rebellion ; but Ingratitude ( here up- 
on Earth) 15 only punith'd in the Schools ; 
all furcher Pains, and Inflictions, being 
wholly remitted to Divine Juſtice. And, 
if a Mart niay Judge of the Conſcience by 
the Countenance, the Ungratctul Man 1; 
never withour a Canker at his Heart; hi; 
Mind and Aﬀpe&t, is ſad and folicitous ; 
wacreas the other is always Cheartul and 
SCrene. 
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AS there* are no ITaws Extant againſt 
Ingraticude; So is' it utterly impoſiible to 
contrive any,that in all Circumſtances ſhall 
reach ict. If it were Actionable,there would 
not be Courts enough in the whole Wotld, 
to try the Cauſes in. There can be no ſet- 
ting a day for the requiting of Benefits, 
as for the. Payment of Money, nor any Eſti- 
mate upon the Benefits themſelves, but the 
whole matter reſts inthe Conſcience of both 
Parties; And then there are ſo many de- 
grees of it, that the ſame Rule will never 
vr all: Beſide that, to proportion it, as the 
Benefit is greater or lefs, will be both im- 
praRicable.and without Reaſon. One good 
Turn faves my Lite; *another,ny Freedom, 
or peradventure my very Soul. How ſhall 
atry Law now fuit a Puniſhment to anIngra- 
titude,under theſe differing degrees? It muſt 
Not be ſzid in Benefits as in Bonds, Pay what 
you 0972, How ſhall a Man pay Litz,Hea'th, 
Credit, Security, in £14? "There can be no 
fer Rule ro bound that intinic2 variety of 
Cafes, whica are more properly the Subject 
of Humaniry,and Retigion,then of Law,and 
Publick Juſtice. "There would be Diſputcs 
alſo about the Benefit it felf; which muſt 
orally depend upon the Courtelic of the 
Judge, for no Law Imaginabie can ſet it 
forth. One Man Gives me an Eſtate; ano- 


cher only Lends me a Sword, and that Sword 
preſerves my Lite. Nay,the very fame thing 
teveral ways done, changes the Quality of 
the Obiigation, 


A Word, a "Tone, a Look, 
mak@s 
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makes a great Alteration in the Caſe. How 
ſhall we judge then, and determine a Mat- 
r2r which does not depend upon the Fat it 
elf, but upon the Force; and Intention of it ? 
Some things are reputed Benefits, not for 
their value,but becauſe we deſire them. And 
there are Offices of a much greater Value, 
that we do not reckon upon at all. If ſngra- 
tictude were Liable to a Law, we muſt never 
give, but before Witneſſes, which would 
overthrow the dignity of the Benefit. And 
then the Puniſhment muſt either be equal, 
wherethe Crimes are unequal,or elſe ic mult 
be unrighteous: So that Blood mult anſwer 
for Blood. He that is Ungrateful for m 
ſaving his Life, muſt forfeit his own. And, 
What can be more Inhumane,then that Be- 
nefits ſhould conclude in Sanguinary Events? 
A Manſaves my Lite,and Im Ungrateful for 
it: Shall I be puniſh'd in my Purt: 2 That's 
to0 little: if it be leſs then the Benefit, it 
15 unjuſt, and it muſt be Capital to be made 
equal to it. There are moreover certain 
Priviledges granted to Parents, that can ne- 
ver be reduc'd to a Common Rule: "Their 
Injurics may be Cognizable,but not their Be- 
nefirs. The diverlity of Caſes 15 too large, 
and intricate to be brought within the Pro» 
ſpe&t of a Law: So that it is much more 
Equitable to Puniſh none,then to Punilh all 
alike. Whatif a Man follows a good Office 
wich an Injury ; Whether or no ſhall this quit 
Scores? or, \Who ſhail compare them, and 
weigh the one againft the other? There 18 
L 2 another 
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another thing yet,which perhaps we do not 
dream of: Not one Man upon the face of 
the Earth would ſcape, and yet every Man 
would expect to be his own Judge. Once 
again,we are all of us Ungrateful; and the 
Nander doesnot only take away the ſhame, 
but gives Authority, and Protection to the 
Wickedneſs. 

FT is thought Reaſonable by fome, that 
there ſhould be a Law againft Ingratitude, 
for, ſay they, *T'is common for one City to 
upbraid another, and, to claim that of Po- 
ſterity, which was beftow'd upon-their An- 
ceſtors: But, this 1s only Clamour withoue 
Reafon. Ir is objeated by others, as a dil- 
couragement to good Offices; if Men fhall 
not be made anfwerabke for them ; but I ay, 
on the other fide,that no Man would accept 
of a Benefit upon thofe Terms. He that 
Gives, 1s prompted to't by a goodnels of 
Mind ; and the generoſity of the Action is 
leflſen'd by the Caution; for i ts his deſire 
that the Receiver ſhould pleaſe himſeif, and 
owe no more than he thinks. fit. Rut,What 
if this might occaſion fewer Benefits,fo long 
as they would be franker ? Nor is there any 
hurt in putting a-Check upon Raſhnefs, and 
Profuſion: In anſwer to this ; Men will be 
careful enough whom they oblige, without a 
Law: Nor 1s it pofiible for a Judge ever to 
fet us; right in't; or indeed any thing elle, 
but the Faith of the Receiver. The horour 
of a Benefit is this way preferv'd, which is 
etherwiſe prophan'd, when it comes to te 
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Mercenary,and made matter of Contention. 
We are cen forward enough of our ſelves, 
co wrangle, without unneceflary Provoca- 
tions. It would be well, I think, it Moneys 
might paſs upon the ſame Conditions with 
other Benefits : and the Payment remitted 
to the Conſcience, without formalizing upon 
Bills and Securities : but Humane Wiſdom 
has rather advis'd with Convenience, then 
Virtue, and choſen rather to force Honeſty, 
then expe# it. For every paultry Sum of Mo- 
ney, there muſt be Bonds, Witneffes, Coun- 
ter-parts, Pawns,&c. which 1s no other then 
a ſhameful Confeflion of Fraud, and Wick- 
edneſs ; when more Credit 1s given to our 
Seals then to our Minds; and Caution taken 
leſt he that has receiv'd the Money, ſhould 
deny it. Were it not better now to be de- 
ceiv'd by ſome, then to ſuſpect all? Whats 
the difference at this rate, betwixt the Bene. 
factor, and an Ulurer, fave only that inthe 
Benefacors Caſe, there 1s no body ſtands 
baund 2? | 
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CHAP: L 
Of a Happy Life, ana wherein it conſiſts. 


HERE 1s not any thing in 
this World, perhaps , that 
1s more Talk'd of, and leſs 
Underitood, then the Buſi- 
neſs of a Happy Life. Ir is 

every Man's Wiſh, and De- 

ſigns and yet not one of a thouſand thar 
knows wherein that Happineſs conſiſts. 

Wwe live however in a Þlind, and Laper 

purſuit of it; and the more haſte we make 

in 2 wrong way, the farther we are from 
our Fourneys end. Let us therefore Fir”, 

Conſider, What it 8s we would be at ; and Sc- 

eund'y, Which is the readieſt Way to compaſs 

;/, If we be Right, we ſhall find every day 

how much we improve; bur if we cither 

tollow the Cry, or the Track of People that 
are 
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are out of the way,we mult expe to be mi{- 
led, and to continue our days in Wandring, 
and Error. Wherefore it hghly concerns us 
to take along with us a skilful Guide ; For it 
is not in this, as in other Voyages, where 
the High-way brings us to onr plage of Re- 
poſe; Or, if a Man ſhould happen to be 
out, where the Inhabitants might ſet him 
Righr again : But, on the contrary , the 
beaten Road is here the moſt dangerous, 
and the Pcople, inſtead of helping us, mif: 
guide us. Let us not therefore follow, 
like Beaſts, but rather govern our ſelves 
by Reaſon then by Example. It fares with 
us in Humane Lite, as in a Routed Army ; 
one ſtumbles firſt, and then another falls 


upon him, and ſo they tollow, one upon 


the Neck of another, till che whole Field 


comes to be bur one heap of Miſcarriages. 


And the Miſchief is » That the Number of the 


AMultirnude carries it againſt Truth, and Fu- 


fticez fo that we muſk leave the Crowd, if 


we would be Happy: For, the Queſtion of 
a Happy Life is not to be decided by Yore - 
Nay, ſo far from it, that Plurality of Vcic2s 
is {Hit an Argument of the Wrong; ce 
Common People find it caſter to Belteve, 


| than toJudgge; aud content themſetves with 
what is ufualz never examining whether it 


be 00d Or NO. By the Common People IS 111- 
tended the Man of 1 itle, as weil as the Clont- 
ed Shoce, for 1 do not diſtinzuith them by 
the Eye, but by the Mind, which 15 tne pro- 
per Judge of the Mind. Worldly IV clictty 
[ know 


/ 
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I know makesthe head giddy , but, if ever 
| a Man comes to himſelf again, he will con- 
fels, That whatſoever he has done, he wiſhes 
wndone ; and, that the things he fear'd were 
better than thoſe he pray'd for. 


THE true Felicity of _ - tobe * free *7-ue Hops 
erſtand our Du- pineſs. 


from Perturbations; toun 
ties toward God, and Man ; to enjoy the 
Preſent, without any anxious dependence 
upon the Future. Not to amuſe our ſelves 
with either Hopes, or Fears, but to reſt fa- 
tisfy'd with what we have, which 15 abun- 
dantly ſufficient { for he thatis ſo, wants no. 
thing. The great Bleflings of mankind are 
within us, and within our Reacli, but we 
ſhut our Eyes, and, like People in the dark, 
we fall foul upon the very thing we ſearch 
for, without finding it. Tranquility is a cer- 
tain equality of Mind,which no conditionof For. 
tune can either exalt, or depreſs. Nothing can 
make it leſs; for, it is the State of Humane 
Perfeftion : It raiſes us as high as we can 
BO 3 and makes every man his own Suppor« 
ter; whereas hethat is born up by any thing 
elſe, may fall. He that Judges aright, and 

erſeveres in it, enjoys a perpetual Calm : 


e takes a true proſpect of things ; he ob-. 


ſerves an Order, Meaſure, a Decorum in all 
his Actions : He has a Benevolence in his 
Nature; he fquares lis Life according to 
Reaſon; and draws to himſelf Love and Ad- 
miration: Without a certain, and an Un- 
changeable Judgment , all the reſt is but 
Fluctuation ; But, he that always Wills , and 
2 Ni; 


—_ 
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Nills the ſame thing, i undoubtedly inthe Right. 
Liberty and Serenity of mind, muſt neceſla- 
rily enſue upon the maſtering of thoſe 
things, which either allure, or affright us; 
when, inſtead of thoſe flaſhy Pleaſures , 
(which even at the beſt are both vain, and 
hureful together) we ſhall find our ſelves 
poſſeſs d of Joys tranſporting, and everla- 
iting. It muſt be a Sound 1nd that makes 
a Happy Man ; there muſt be a Conſtancy 
in all Conditions, a Care for the things of 
this World, but without trouble, and ſuch 
an indifferency for the Bounties of Fortune 
that either with them, or without them, 
we may live contentedly. "There muſt be 
neither Lamentation, nor Quarrelling, nor 
Sloth, nor Fear, for it makes a Diſcord in 
a man's life. He that Fears, Serves. The 
Joy of a Wiſe man ſtands firm without In- 
terruption : In all Places, at all 'Times, and 


In all Conditions, his "Thoughts are chear- ' 


ful and quiet. As it never came #n to him 
from without , fo 1t will never leave him ; 
but, it is born within him, and inſeparable 
from him. It is a folicicous life that is egg*d 
on with the hopeof any thing, though never 
fo open and ealie. Nay,though a man ſhould 
never ſuffer any fort otdiſappointment. I do 
not ſpeak this, either as a Bar to the fair en- 
—_ of lawful Pleaſures ; or to the gentle 
latteriesof reaſonable Expectations : Bur, 
on the contrary, I would have men to be al- 
ways 1n good Humour ; provided that it ari- 
ſes from their own Souls, and be cheriſh?d 
in 
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in their own Breafts. Other _—_ are 
;but they 
do not fill, and afie&t the heart. True Foy is 


trivial ; they may ſmooth the Brow 


a ſevere, and ſober Motion ; and they are mi- 
Iomably"ou, that take Laughing for Reyoycing : 
he Seat of it is within, and there is no 
Chearfulneſs like the Reſolution of a Brave 
mind, that hasFortune under its Feet. He 
that can look Death in the Face, and bid 
it:-Welcom ; open his door to Poverty, and 
ridle his Appetites ; this,is the man whom 
royience has eſtabliſh*din the Poſicfiion o 
inviolable ;, Delights. The Pleaſures of the 
Vulgar are ungrounded, thin, and ſuper- 
ficiat;: bur.the other are Solid, and Erernal. 
As the Body it ſelf is rather a Neceſſary thingy 
then a Great ; 1o the Comforts of it are but 
[Temporary ;and. Vain; Beſide, that without 
extraordinary moderation, their End isonly 
Para, and; Repentance. Whereas a Feacetul 
Conſcience, -; Honeſt Fhoughts, Virtuous 
Actions ;-and an indifference for Caſual 
-Evenss; are Bleflings without End, Saticty, 
or 1Mieafure. This Conſummated State of 
:Felicxty/15 only a, Submuflion to the Dictate 
. of, Right Nature: The Foundation of it is Wiſe 
don" aud Virtue ; the Knowledge of what we 
ought to do, and the Conformity of the Wil x0 
1h.it Kupmledge. ; . | 


\ 
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CHAP. IL 


Humane Happineſs is founded upon Wiſdom, 
and Virtue ; and firſt of Wildom. 


AKING for granted, That Himare 
Happineſs is founded upon W:/dom and 
Virtue, we ſhall treat of theſe two points 
in order as they lye: And Fir/#, of W/3/aom ; 
not in the Latitude of its various Operatt- 
ons, but only as it has a regard to Good 
Life, and the Happineſs of Mankind. 
WISDOM is a Right Underſtanding 3 
a * Faculty of Diſcerning Good fromEvil ; 
What is to be choſen, and what rejeted; 
A Judgment grounded upon the Value of 
things, and not the, Common Opinion - of 
them ; an Equality of Force,and a Strength 
of Reſolution: It ſets a Watch over our 
words and deeds ; it takes us up with the 
Contemplation of the works of Nature ; 
and makes us invincible, by either Good , 
or Evil Fortune. It is large and ſpacious ; 
and requires a great deal of Room to work 
in ; it ranſacks Heaven, and Earth; It has 
tor its Obje, things paſt, and to come ; 
Tranfitory and Eternal: It Examines all the 
Circumſtances of Time 5 what it « 3 2hen 
it began ; and how long it will continue : And 
ſo for the Mind; whence it came ; what it as, 
when it begins ; how lowp it lafts ; whether 


or 
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or- 10" it paſſes from Form to another 3 or 
ſerves only one ;, and wanders when # leaves 
us 5 where it abides in the State of Separation, 
and what the Atticn of it ; what uſe it makes 
of its Liberty; whether or no it retains the Me- 
mory if things paſt, and comes to the Knowledge 
of it ſelf. It is the Habit of a Perfect 
mind ; and the Perfe&tion of Humanity , 
raisd as high as Nature can carry it. It 
differs from Philoſophy, as Avarice, and Mo- 
ny ; the One deſires, and the other is de- 
ſired ; the one is the Effet, and the Re- 
ward of the other. To be Wile, is the 
Uſe of Wiſdom , as Seeing is the Uſe of 
Eyes, and Well-ſpeaking the Uſe of Elo- 
_ He _ Is : ealy _ 15 per- 
e a - Nay, the very beginning of 
Wiſdom CAM Like calle <4 wg Nether 
is it enough to know this, unleſs we Print 
it in our minds by daily Meditation, and ſq 
bring a good Will to a good Habit. And we 
muſt praiſe what we Preach: For Philo. 
ſophy 1s not a Subject for popular Oſtenta- 
tion ; nor does it reſt in Words, but in 
Things ; it is not an Entertainment taken 
up for delight ; or to give a Taſte to our 
Leiſtres, bur it faſhions the Mind ; governs 
our Actions, tells us what we are to | << and 
what not : It fits at the Helm, and guides 
us through all Hazards. Nay, we cannot 
be ſafe without it, for every hour gives us 
occaſion to make uſe on't : It informs us 
in all the Duties of Life ; Piety to our Pa- 
rents ; Faith to our Friends 3 Charity to 
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the miſerable ; Judgment in Counſel : It 
gives us Peace, by Fezring nothing , and 
Riches, by Coveting nothing. OT 

* THERE's no Condition of Life that 
excludes a Wiſe man from diicharging his 


bis duty in ena | __ 
ws | : De mpers 
$! Corte. Day If his Fortune be good, he' Temp 


21015. 


it; if bad, he Maſters tt; if he has an 
Eſtate,he will exerciſe his Virtue in Plenty, ; 
if none, in Poverty ; if he cannot doxt.in 
his Country, he wiil do it in Baniſhment, ; 


| if he has no Command, he will,do'the Ot- 


fice of a Common'Souldier. Some People 
have the skill of reclaiming. the' tiercett-.of 


Beaſts: They will make a Lion Embrace his 


Keeper ; a Tyger Kiſs him,and an; Elephant 


 Kneel to him.';- This is the Cafe of a Wiſe 
' Man in the extremeſt Difficulties-;: let them 


be never ſo terrible, in _themfelves, z - when 
they come tohim-onee, they, are perfectly 
tame. They that aſcribe the Invention of 
Tilage, Aichiccure, Navigation, &c. to 
Wile Men, may perchance be inthe right, 
that they were invented by wile. ren ; but 
they were not ipvented by wile men;as Hiſe 
Men : For. Wildom does not teach our Fin- 


- gers,but our minds : Fiddling, and ,Jancing, 


Arms, and Fortifications, were the Works 
of Luxws, and Lifcord ; but Wildom 1u- 


 ftrutsvsin the ways of Nature ; andin the 


Arts of Unity and Concord: ; Not, in the 
Inftruments. but in the Government of 1 ite ; 
nor to make us live. only, þut to Jive. hap- 


Pily.-, She teaches us what thingsate Good, 


what Evil, and-what only appear 1o 5.a00s 
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to diſtinguiſh betwixt true Greatneſs, and 
Tumour. She Clears our minds of Drofs, 
and Vanity ; ſhe raiſes up our Thoughts to 
Heaven, and carries them down to Hell ; 
She diſcourſes the Nature of the Soul ; the 
Powers, and Facultiesof it 3 the firſt Prin- 
Ciples of things ; the Order of Providence ; 
ſhe exalts us Fn things Corporeal, to In- 
corporeal ; and retrieves the "Truth of all ; 
She ſearches Nature, gives Laws to life , 
and tells us, That it is not enough to know 
God , unleſs we Obey him : She looks upon 
all Accidents, as Adts of Providence ; ſets 
a true Value upon things; delivers us from 
falſe Opinions, and Condemns all Pleaſures 
that are attended with Repentance. She 
allows nothing to be Good, that will not 
be fo for ever ; No man to be Happy, but 


he that needsno other Happineſs then what 


he has within himſelf; no man to be Great, 
or Powerful, that is not Maſter of him- 
felf. This is the Felicity of Humane life ; 
a Felicity that can neither be corrupted,nor 
extinguiih'd : It enquires into the Nature 
of the Heavens, the Influences of the Stars ; 
how far they operate upon - our Minds , 
and Bodies ; which thoughts, though they 
do not Form our Marnſhers , they do 


yet raiſe, and diſpoſe us for Glorious 
Fhings. 
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I T is agreed upon at all Hands, that 

* Right Reaſon is the. PerfeFion of Humane Na- 
ture, and Wiſdom only the Dictate of it. 
The Greatneſs that ariſes from it, is ſolid , 
and unmoveable ; the Refolutions of Wit- 
dom þeing Free, Abſolute, and Conitant 
whereas Folly is never long pleas'd with the 
{ame thing, but {till ſhitting of Counſels , 
and Sick of it ſelf. There can be no Hap- 
ineſs without Conſtancy, and Prudence ; 
for, a Wiſe Man is to write without a 
Blot 3 and, what he likes once, he approves 
for ever: He admits of nothing that 1s et- 
ther Evil, or Slippery, but Marches with- 
out Staggering, or Stumbling, and is never 
ſurpriz'd : He lives always true, and Stea- 
dy to himſelf; and whatſoever befalls him , 
this great Artificer of both Fortunes turns 
to Advantage. He that demurs, and heft- 
tates, is not yet compos'd ; but whereloe- 
ver Virtue interpoſes upon the Main, there 
muſt be Concord,and Conſent in the Parts; 
For all Virtres are in Agreement, as well as 
all Vices are at Variance. A Wiſe Man 
in what condition ſoever he is, wi.. be ſtiff 
Happy, for he fubjetts all' things to him- 
ſelf, becauſe he ſubmits himſelf to Reaſon, 
and governs his' Actions by” Counſel, not 
by Paftion. Fe is not mov'd with the Ut. 
moſt Violences of Fortune, nor with the 
Extremities of Fire and Sword y whereas a 
Fool is afraid of his own ſhadow, and fur- 
priz'd at ill Accidents, as if they were all 
teveld at him. He does nothing unwil. 
SME 246. lingly, 
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lingly, for whatever he- finds neceſſary, he 
makes ithis Choice. He propounds to him- 
felf the Certain Scope, and end of Humane 
Life : He follows that which conduces to'r, 
and avoids that which hinders it He is 
content with his Lot, whatever it be, with- 
out wiſhing what he has not ; though, of 
the two, he had rather abound, than want. 
The great bulſinefs of his Life, like that of 
Nature, is perform'd without Tumult, or 
Nole : He neither fears danger, nor pro- 
vokes it. But, it is his Caution, not any 
want of Courage, for Captivity, Wounds, 
and Chains, he only looks upon as falſe,and 
lymphatical 'Terrors. He does not pretend 
to go through with whatever he Under- 
takes; but to do that well which he does : 
Arts are but the Servants, Wiſdom Com- 


4 


mands ow where the matter fails, 'tis none—, 


of the Workmans fault. He 1s cautelous in 


doubtful Cafes ; in Profperity temperate , 


and refolute in Adverſity ; {till making the 
beſt of every Condition, and improving all 
Occaſions to make them ſerviceable to his 
Fate. Some Accidents there are, which I 
confeſs may affe&t him, but not Overthrow 
him : as Bodily Pains, Lofs of Children and 
Friends ; the Ruin and Deſolation of a 
Man's Country:One muſt be made of Stone, 
or Iron, not to be ſenſible of theſe Calami 
ties; and beſide, it were no Virtue to bear 


them, it a Body did not feel them. 
THERE 
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* Thrce dte THERE are. * Three degrees of Proficicnts 


grees of 
Proficients 
in Wiſdom. 


in the School of Wiſdom. The fr/#, are 
thoſe that come within fight of it, but not 
up to't : They have learn'd what they ought 
to do, but they have not put their Know- 
ledge in practice : they are-paſt the hazard 
of a Relapſe, but they have till the grudg- 


/Ings of a Diſeaſe, though they are out of 


the dangerof it. By a Diſcaſe, I do un. 
derſtand an Obſtinacy in Evil, or an ill ha- 
bir, that makes. us over-eager upon things, 
'which are either not much to. be deſur'd, 
or not at all. A Second fort are thoſe, that 
have ſubjected their Appetites for a Sea- 
fon, but are yet in fear of falling back. A 
Third fort, are thoſe that are clear of ma- 
ny Vices, but not of all. They are not Co- 
vetous, but perhaps they are Cholerick; not 
Luſtful, but day hrs Ambitious, they are 
firm enough in ſome Caſes, but weak in 0- 
thers ; there are many that deſpiſe Death , 
and yet ſhrink at Pain. There are diverli- 
tics in Wiſe Men, but no Inequalities ; one 
15 more Affable; another more Ready ; a 


. third, a-better Speaker 5 but, the Felicity 


* A Wiſe 
Man in 


ſeme caſes 
may necd 
Counſel. 


of them all is equal. It is in this, as in 
Heavenly Bodies, there is a certain State in 
Greatnels, 

IN Civil, and Domeſtick Aﬀairs a * Wiſe 
Man may ſtand in need of Counſel, as of a 
Phyſician, an Advocate, - a,Solicitor ; but, 
in greater Matters , the Bleſfin of Wilz 
Men reſts in the joy they take in the Com- 
munication of their Vircues ; I there were 
; = nothing 
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nothing elſe ih; it, a Man would apply him- 
feltto: Wiſdom; becauſe it ſettles hin in a 
perpetiial Tranquility of: mind.” | 


— —— 
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| There catibe: 10 Happineſs without Virtue. 
59T o3 yam dyno nm} 
th" gre is. that perfect Good; which 
. | Vt thecomplement-ofa-Happy Life; the 
-only' immortal thing that belongs to Mor- 
tality : It. js: the Knowledge both of others, 
and it ſelf: It is an invincible Greatneſs of 
mind, : not to.be elevated or dejeted, with 
good or ll Forturte. It is Soctable , and 
 GentlezFree, Steady, and Fearleſs; Content 
within it felf,; full of inexhauſtible delights ; 
'and-it is valued for it-ſeif. Ong mole a 
. good Phyſician, a4 good Governour, a good 
Grammarian ; without-being a Good Man; 
. Sb that. all chings trom without , are only 
. Acceſſories; tor the Seat. of 1t 15 a pure and 
holy mind:- It confilts in a Congruity of 
Aftions.; which; we can never expect, fo 
:Jong as we are. diſtracted by. our Paſlions. 
Not but that a Man may be allow'd to 
.Change Colour, and Countenance, and fut- 
fer ſuch Injpretlions as are . properly a kind 
of Natural Force upon-the Body, -and not 
under the Pominion of the-qmnd :; Bur, all 
- this while, : I will have his Judgmenc firm, 
and heſhall Ac ſteadily; and boldly, -with- 
gut wavering 'betwixt .the motions of his 
WI *- 00 X Body, 


LI 
* 
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Body, and thoſe of his Mind. 'It is not a 
thing indifferent, I know, whether a Man 
lies at Eaſe upon a Bed, or in [Torment 
upon a Wheel : And yet the former may 
be the worſe of the two, if we ſuffer the 
latter with Honour, and enjoy the other 
with Infamy ; it is not the matter, but the 
Virtue, that makes the AQtivn' Good, or-1; 
and, he thar is led in Triumph, may be yet 
Greater than his Conqueror. When we 
come once to value our Fleſh above our Ho- 
neſty, we are loſt : And yet I would not 
preſs upon dangers, no not ſo much as up- 
on inconveniences ; unleſs where the Man 
and the Brute come in competition : And, 
in ſuch a Caſe, rather than make a fortei- 
eure of my Credit, my Reaſon,or my Faith, 
I would r1n all Extremities. They are great 
Bleflings, to have tender Parents, Dutiful 
Children, and to live under a Juſt and well. 
order'd Government. Now, would it not 
trouble even a Virtuous Man, to ſee his 
Children Butcher'd before his Eyes; his Fa- 
ther made a Slave , and his Country over- 
run by a Barbarous Enemy ? "There is a 
great difference betwixt the ſimple los of 
a Blefling, and the ſucceeding of a great 
Miſchiet into the place of it over and above. 
The loſs of Health is follow'd with Sickneſs; 
and the loſs of Sight, with Blindneſs; but, 
this does not hold in the lofs of Friends , 
and Children ; where there is rather ſome. 
thing on the contrary to ſupply that loſs, 
that 1s to ſay, . Virtue; which tills the mind, 
| and 
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and takes away the deſire of what we have 
not, What matters it whether the Water 
Þe ſtopt, or no, ſolong as the Fountain is 
fafe ? Is a man ever the Wiſer for a multi- 
tude of Friends , or the more Foolkſh for 
the loſs of them ? So neither is he the Hap: 
pier, nor the' mote miſerable : Shore Lite, 
Grief, and Pain, are Acceffions that have 
no Effect at all upon Virtue. It conſiſtsin 
the Aftion, and net in the things we do : 
In the Choice itſelf, and not inthe Subje& 
matter of it. It is not a deſpicable Body , 
or Condition ; not Poverty, Infamy, or 
Scandal, that can obſcurethe Gl6ries of Vir- * 
tue : - but, a man may ſee her through all 
oppoſitions, and hethat looks diligently in- 
to the State of a Wicked man, will ſee the 
Canker at his Heart; through all the falſe, 
and dazling fplendors of Greatneſs,and For- 
tune. We ſhall then diſcover our Chi/diſh- 
xeſ7, in ſetting our Hearts upon things Tri- 
vial and contemptible ; and in the ſelling 
of our very Country, and Parents for a 
Rattle. And, - what's the difference ( in ef- 
fe) betwixtO!/d Men, and Childrez ; but 
chat the Ore deals in Paintings, and Statues, 
and the Other in Babies ? So that we our 
ſelves are only the more Expenſive Fools. 

IF one could but ſee the mind of a Good 
Man, as it is ——_— w_ _ the 
Beauty, andthe * Majeſty of it, which is a + ; 
Dignicy not ſo-much x to be thought of —— 
without Love, and Veneration; Would not Fire. 
a man bleſs himſelf at the ſight of ſuch an 

Fo Obje&, 
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Obje&, .as-at-the Encopnter of ſome Super- 
_— Power # % ower .ſo Miraculous, 


that-it 45:4 kindpf.. "Charm: upon the ous. of 
thoſe that KBr the Liu Ther 

is fo wondertul,a:G Rotem: Authority, in. it, 
that even the woxſt;o oVe 4 "at 


ſer up for the Reputation of. being. account- 
ed Virtuous- themlelves.. | | pe GT thy 


bat they hate, andr:ag, dot; ON Si 
poten of. it.- Its: 99-190 9Pr 

ature, that all 'Meahayen R poieakly £4 
Virtue: They know:it, and they, haves Re- 
ſpett fori i, though they. .do ngt Practice 
= : Nay. for.the Countenance. of their. ve 
xy Wis eſe the they milcall it. Virzue. Their 
Jnjuries they call Benefits, and expecta man 
Hhould thank; theay for- doing: him .a My 
chief; - they cover their moſt \Notorious Inj- 
4uities with, a Pretgxc ofiJuſtice. \»7 He. that 


-Robs upon [the High-way had rather find 


his Booty, then force it. Ask any of them 


that live upon Rapine,:Fraud, - Oppreſlien, 
it they had not rather enjoy: a Fortune Ho- 


neſtly.gotten, and, heir Conſtiences will 


, not ſuffer them. to deny. it,,, Men are Vi- 
cious only for the Profit of Villany ; for, 


atthe ſame time that they commit it, they 
condemn it. Nay, fo Powerful is, Virtue , 
and fo Gracious is Providence , . that eve- 
ry Man has a Light ſet up within him tor 
a Guide ;; which we do ,all,of ,us both See, 


_ :and Acknowledge, though: we-do not-pur - 
Jane it. ;Tbis-,is.3c that .makes the; Priloner 


; upo1 
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upon :the Torture:happier then the :Execu- 
tioner, and Sickneſs better then Health, if 
we bear it without yielding, or repining : 
This is that overcomes ul Fortune, and mo- 
derates Good:; for it marches betwixt the 
One, and the Other, with an equal con- 
tempt of Both. .It turns, (like Fire) all 
things into it ſelf; our AQions, and our 
Friendſhips , are tin&ur'd with itz and , 
Whatever it touches, becomes Amiable. That 
which is frail and Mortal, /nſes, and falls , 
grows, wafts, .and varies from it ſelf ; but 
the State of things Divine : 15 always the 
ſame : And ſo is Virtue, kt the matter be 
what it will. It is never the worle for the 
difficulty of the Action, nor: the better for 
the eafineſs of it. ?Tis the ſame in a Rich 
Man, asina Poor, in a Sickly Man, - asina 
Sound, in a Strong,as-in a Weak: [The Vir- 
tue of the Beſieg?d 1s as great as that of 
the Beſiegers. "There are ſome Virtues, I 
confeſs, which a good Man cannot be with- 
out, and yet he had rather have no Occaſi- 
on to employ them. If there were any 
difference, I ſhould prefer :the Virtues of 
Patience-before thoſe of Pleaſure ; for, it is 
braver to break through Difhculties , then 
to temper our Delights. But, though the 
Subject of Virtue may poſſibly be againſt 
Nature, as to be burnt, or wounded, yet 
the Virtue it ſelf of a» Invincible Patience 
is according to Nature. We may ſeem 
perhaps to promiſe more then Humane Na- 
tare 15 able to. perform ;- but , we. _ 
wit 
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with a reſpect to the Mind, and not to the 
Body. 

It a Man does: not live up to his own 
Rules, it is ſomething * yet to have Virtu- 
ous Meditations, and Good Purpoſes, everi 
without Acting: It is Generous, the very 
Adventure of being Good, and the bare 
propofal of an Eminent Courſe of Life, 
though-beyond the force of humane Frail- 
ty to accompliſh. There is ſomething of 
Honour yet in the Miſcarriage; Nay, inthe 
Naked Contemplation of it, T would re. 
ceive my own Death with as little trouble, 
as I would hear of another man's; I would 
bear the ſame mind, whether I be Rich, or 
Poor; whether I get, or loſe in the World; 
what I have, I will not either fordidly fpare, 
or prodigally ſquander away; and, I will 
reckon upon Benefits well plac'd, as the 
faireſt part of my Poſſeflion: Not valuing 
them by Number, or Weight, but by the 


Profit and Eſteem of the Receiver; ac- 


compting my ſelf never the Poorer for that 
which I give to a Worthy Perſon. What 
I do ſhall be done for Conſcience, not Of: 
tentation: 1 will Eat, and Drink, not to 
gratifie my Palate, or only to fill, and emp- 
ty, but to fatisfic Nature : I will be Chear- 
tull co my Friends; Mild, and Placable to 
my Enemies; I will prevent an honeſt Re- 
queſt, if I can foreſee it, and I will grant 
it without asking; I will look upon the 
whole World as my Country, and upon the 
Gods, both as the Witneſles and the j _ 
oO 
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of my Words, and Deeds, I will live, and 
Dye with this Teſtimony, that 1 lov'd good 
Studies, and a good Conſcience, that I never 
invaded another Man's Liberty, and that 
I preſery'd my own. 1 will govern my Lite, 
and my Thoughts, as if the whole World 
were to {ce the one, and to read the other z 
for, Ilhat does it {6 anifie, to make any thing a 
ſecret to my Neighbour, when to God (who 1s 
the RECAST of our Hearts) all owr Privacies 
are open £ 

' VIRTUE is divided into two Parts, 
* Contemplation, and Adjion. The one is de. + 
liver'd by Inſtirution, the other by Admo- 
nition : One part of Virtue confiſts in Diſ. 
cipline; the other in Exerciſe; for we muſt 
firſt Learn, and then Pra(tiſe, The ſooner 
we begin to apply our ſelves to it, and 
the more haſte we make, the Tonger ſhall 


we enjoy the Comforts of a rectified Mind ; 


nay, we have the Fruition of It in the ve- 
ry Act of Forming it ; but, it. Is another 
ſort of Delight, 1 muſt conteſs, that ariſes 
irom the Contemplation of a Soul which is 
advanc'd into the Poſſeſſion of Wiſdom, 
and Virtue, IF it was fo great a Comfort 
to, us, to pals from the Subjection of our 
Childhood, into .a State of Liberty, and 
Buſineſs, how much greater will it be, 
when we come to caſt oft the Boyiſh Le- 
vity of our Minds; and range our felycs 
among the Philoſophers? We ate paſt our 
Minority, Lis true, bur not our Indifcre- 
tions 3 and, which is yer worſe, we have che 

| Hits 
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Authority of Seniors, and the Weakneſſes 
of Children; (I might have ſaid of Infants, 
ſor every little thing frights- the one, and 
every trivial Phancy, the other,) Whoe- 
ver ſtudies this Poigt well, will find that 
many things are the leſs to be fear*d, the 
more terrible they appear. To think any 
thing Good that is not Honeſt, were to re- 
proche Providence; for, Good Men ſuffer 
many Inconveniences; But Virtue, like the 
Sun, Yocs on ftill with her Work, let the 
Air be never ſo Cloudy, and finiſhes her 
Courſe ; Extinguiſhing likewiſe all other 
Splendors , and Oppoſitions ; Infomuch, 
that Calamity is no more to a Virtuous 
Mind, then a Shower into the Sea, That 
which is Right, is not to be valu'd by @uan- 
tity, Number, or Time; A Life of a Day 
may be as honeſt, as a Life of an Hundred 
Years; but yet Virtue in one man may have 
a larger Field to ſhew it ſelf in, then in ano- 
ther, One man perhaps may be in a Sta- 
tion to adminiſter unto Cities, and King- 
doms ; to Contrive good Laws, Create 
Friendſhips, and do beneficial Offices to 
Mankind : *tis another .Man?s Fortune to 
be ſtreightned by Poyerty, or put out of 
the way by Baniſhment : and yet the latter 
may be as Virtuous as the former; and may 
have as great a Mind, as exa& a Prudence, 
as inviolable a Juſtice, and as large a Know- 
ledge of things, both Divine, and Humane; 
without which, a man cannot be happy, 
For Virtue is. open to all; as well to Ser- 

vants, 
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vants, and Exiles, as to Princes : It is pro- 
fitable to the World, and to it ſelf, at all 
Diſtances, and inall Conditions; and titere 
is no Difficulty can excuſe a man from the 
Exerciſe of it ; and it is only to be found 
in a Wiſe Man, though there may be ſome 
faint Reſemblances of it in the common Peo.. 
ple. The Stoicks hold all Virtues to be e- 
qual; but, yet there's great Variety in the 
Matter they have to work upon, according 
aS it 1s larger, or narrower; lIlluſtrious, or 
leſs Noble ; of more, or leſs Extent ; as all 
good men are cqual; thatis to ſay, as they 
are Good ; but yet one may be Young, ano- 
ther Old ; one may be Rich, another Poor ; 
one Eminent, and Powerful, another Un- 
known, and Obſcure.. There are many 
things which have little or no Grace in 
themſelves, and are yet made Glorious and 
Remarkable by Virtue,Nothing can be good 
which gives neithcr Greatneſs nor Securi- 
ty to the Mind ; but on the contrary, in- 
fects it with Infolence, Arrogance, and Tu- 
mor : Nor does Virtue dwell upon the Tip 
of the Tongue, but ina the Temple of a 
Purify*d Heart. He that depend; upon a- 
ny other Good, becomes Covetous of Lite, 
and what belongs to't : which expoſes a man 
to Appetites that are valt, unlimited, and 
intolerable. Virtue is Free, and Tndetati- 
gable, and accompany?d wich Concord, and 
Gracefulneſs : Whereas Pleaſure is mean, 


ſervile, tranſitory, tireſome, and ſickly, 


and ſcarce out-lives the talting of 1t : lr 1s 
L 2 the 
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the 200d of the Belly, and not of the Man, | 

and only the Felicity of Brutes. Who does : 

not keow, that Fools enjoy their Pleaſures, 

and that thereis great Variety in the Enter- 

tainments of Wickedneſs > Nay, the Mind 

it ſelf has its variety of perverſe Pleaſures, 

az well a the Body; as Inſolence, Selt-con- 

ceipt, Pride, Gatrrulity, Lazineſs, and the 

abuſive Wit of turning every thing into Ri- 

dicule; whereas Virtue weighs all this, and 

Corretts it ; It is the Knowledge both of | 

others, and of it IF: ; it 1s to be learn'd 

from it ſelf; and, the very Will it felf may 

be Taught : which Will cannot be righr, 

unleſs the whole Habit of the Mind be right, 

from whence the Will comes. It is by the 

Impulſe of Virtue that we love Virtue, ſo | 

that the very way to Virtue lyes by Virtue, 

which takes in alſo, at a View, the Laws of 
Humane Life. 

NEITHER are we to value our ſelves 

* 7 Vir. Upon a Day, or * an hour, or any one ACti- 

2ucz5 Liſe On, but upon the whole Habit of the Mind, 

enuft be all Some men do one thing bravely, but not 

of a Piccee another 4 they will ſhrink at Infamy, and 

bear up azainſt Poverty: In this Caſe, we 

commend the Fact, and deſpiſe the Man, 

e Soul is never in the right place, ?cill it 

be deliver!d from the Cares of Humane ; 

Afﬀairs: We muſt Labour, and Climb the ; 

Hill, if we will arrive at Virtue, whoſe Seat | 

is upon the Top of it. He that maſters A- 

varice, and is truly good, ſtands firm againſt 

Ambition ; he looks upon his laſt hour, not 

as 
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| as a Puniſhment, but as the Equity of a 

Common Fate ; He that ſubdues his Car- 

nal Luſts, ſhall eaſily keep himſelf untain- 

ted with any other, So that Reaſon does 

not Encounter this or that Vice by it ſelf, 

but beats down all at a Blow, What does 

hecare for J2znominy, that only Values him- 

ſelf upon Conſcience, and not Opinion ? 

Socrates look'd a Scandalous Death in the 

Face, with the fame Conltancy that he had 

before practis*d towards the Thirty Ty- 

rants: his Virtue conſecrated the very Dun- 

geon; as Cato*'s Repulſe was Cato's Honour, 

and the Reproche of the Governmeet, He 

that is wiſe, will take delight even in an ill 

Opinion that is well gotten; ?tis Oſtentati- 

ON, not Virtue, when a man will have his 

200d Deeds publiſ'd ; and, *cis not enough 

to be juſt where there is Honour to be got- 

ten, but to continue ſo, in Defiance of In- 

famy and Danger. 

BUT Virtue cannot [ye hid, for the time 

will come, that * ſhall raiſe it again (even * 77,44, 

aſter It is bury?d) and deliver it from the ca nver 

Malignity. of the Age that oppreſſed it: Im- % /*ppre/- 

mortal Glory is the Shadow of it, and keeps ſed. 

| it Company whether we will or ro; but 

ſometimes the Shadow goes before the 3ub- 

| ſtance, and otherwhiles it follows it : and, 

the later it comes, the larger it is, when e- 

ven Envy it ſelf ſhall have given way tot, 

It was a long time that Democritus was ta- 

ken for a Madman, and before Socrates had 

any Eſteem in the — How long was 
3 i 
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it before Cato could be Underſtood ? Nay, 
he was Aﬀronted,Contemn'd, and Rejected 3 
and People never knew the Value of him 
till they had Ioſt him: the Integrity and 
Courage of Rmatilivs had been forgotten, but 
for his Sufferings. I ſpeak of thoſe that 
Fortune has made Famous for their Perlſe- 
cutionsz and there are others alſo that the 


. World never took notice of till they were 


dead ; as Epicurus, and Metrodorus, that were 
almoſt wholly unknown, even in the Place 
where they liv'd. Now, as the Body is to 
be kept in, upon the Down- hill, and forc?d 
Upwards ; So there are ſome Virtues that 
require the Rein, and others the Spur. In 
Liberality, Temperance, Gentleneſs of Nature, 
we are to check our ſelves, for fear of fall- 
ing, but, in Patience, Reſolntion, and Perſe- 
Verance, where we are to mount the Hill, we 
ſtand in need of Encouragement. Upon this 
Diviſion of the Matter, 1 had rather ſteer 
the ſmoother Courſe, then paſs through the 
Experiments of Sweat and Blood : 1 know it 
is my Duty to be content in all Conditions ; 
but yet if it were at my Election, I would 
chuſe the faireſt, When a man comes once 
to ſtand in need of Fortune, his Life is Anxi- 
ous, Suſpicious, 'Ti imorous, Dependent up- 
on every moment, and in fear of all Acci- 
dents, How can that Man Refi 12n himſelf 
to God, or bear his Lot, whatever it be, 
without murmuring, and chearfully ſubmit 
to Providence ; that ſhrinks at every Mo- 
tion of Pleaure, or Pain? It is Virtue alone 
that 
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that raiſes us above Griefs, Hopes, Fears, 
and Chances; and makes us not only Pati- 
ent, but willing, as knowing that whatever 
we ſuffer, is accoruing to the Decree of 
Heaven, Hethat is overcome with Pleaſure 
(lo contemptible, and weak an Enemy) 
What will become of him when he comes 
to grapple with Dangers, Ncceſlities, Tor« 
ments, Death, and the Diſſolution of Na- 
ture it ſelf ? Wealth, Honour, and Fayour, 
may come upon a Man by Chance ; nay, 
they may be caſt upon him without ſo much 
as looking after them, but Virtue is the Work 
of Induſtry, and Labour z and certainly *tis 
worth the while to purchaſe that Good 
which brings all others along with it, A 
Good Man is Happy within himſelf, and 
Independent upon Fortune : Kind to his 
Friend z; Temperate to his Enemy ; Rell- 
giouſly Juſt, Indefatigably Laborious, and 
he diſcharges all Duties with a Conſtancy, 
and Congruity of Actions, : 
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CHAP. IV. 
Philoſophy is tbe Guide of Life. 


F it be true, that the Vuderftanding, and 
1 the /2U, are the two Eminent Faculties of- 
the Reaſonable Soul; it follows neceſlarily , 
that Wiſdom, and Virtue (which are the. 
beſt Improvement of thoſe two Faculties) 
muſt be the Perfection alſo of owr Reſona- 
ble Being ;, and conſequently the Vadeniable 
Foundation of a Happy Life. There 1s not. 
any Duty to which Providence has not an- 
nex'd a Bleſling; not any Inſtitution of Hea- 
ven,” which, even in this Life, we may not 
be the better for; not any Temptation, 
either of Fortune, or of Appetite, that is 
not ſubject to our Reaſon; nor any Paſſion, 
or Affliction, for which Virtue has not pro- 
vided a Remedy. So that it is our own 
Faulc if we either Fear, or Hope for any 
thing ; which two Aﬀections are the Root 
of all our Miſeries. From this General Pro- 
ſpe& of the Foundation of our Tranquility, 
we ſhall paſs by degrees to = particular 
Conſideration of the Means by which it may 
be procurd ;, and of the Jmpediments that 
obſtru it : beginning with that Philoſopby 
which principally regards our Manners, and 
Inſtructs us in the Meaſures of a Virtuous, 
and a Quiet Life. 
5 63 : P H }. 
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* PHILOSOPHT is divided into Moral, 
Natural, and Rational : The Firſt concerns 
ur Manners; the Second ſearches the Works 
of Nature ; and the Third furniſhes us with 
Propriety of Words, and Arguments, and the 
Faculty of Diſtinguiſhing, that we may not be 
impos?'d upon with Tricks and Fallacies.The 
Cauſes of things fall under. Natural Philoſs- 
phy 3 Arguments, under Rational; and AGi- 
ous, under Moral. Moral Philoſophy is again 
divided into Matter of Fuftice, which ari- 
ſes from the Eſtimation of Things, and of 
Men ; ard into Afedtons, and Afions 3 and, 
a Failing in any one of theſe, diſorders all 
the reſt; For, what does It profit us to know 
the true Value of things, if we be tranſpor- 
ted by our Paſſions ? or, to maſter our Ap- 
petites, without underſtanding the whez, 
the what, the bow, and other Circumſtances 
of our Proceedings ? For, jt is qQne thing 
co know the Rate, and-Dignity of things ; 
and another to know the little Nicks, and 
Springs of Acting. Natural Philoſophy is 
Converſant about things Corporeal, and [#- 
porcal;, the Diſquiſition of Cauſes, and Ef- 
feds, and the:Contemplation of the Cauſe 
of Cauſes : Rational Philoſophy is divided in- 
to Logick and Rhetorick;, the One looks af- 
ter Words, Senſe, and Order ; the Other 
Treats barely of I/ords, and the Sig nificati- 
ons of them. Socrates Places all Philoſophy 
in Morals; and Wiſdom, in the diſtingut- 
ſain of Goog and Evil, It 15 the Art 
$ anc. 
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and Law of Life, and it teaches us what 
to do in all Caſes, and like gcod Marki- 
men, to hit the White at any diſtance. The 
force of it is incredible ; for it gives us, in 
the Weakneſs of a Man, the Security of a 
Spirit , In Sickneſs, it is as good as a Reme- 
dy to us, for 'whatſoever eaſes the Mind, 
is profitable alſo to the Body. The phy- 
fician may preſcribe Dyet, and Exerciſe, 
and accommodate his Rule and Mzdicine to 
the Diſeaſe ; but, *tis Philoſophy that muſt 
bring us to a Contempt of Death, which 
1s the Remedy of all Diſeaſes. In Poverty, 
it gives us Riches, or ſuch a ſtate of Mind ; 
as makes them ſurperfluous to us. It Arms us 
againſt all Difficulties; One man is preſsd 
with Death, another with Poverty ; ſome 
with Envy; others are offended at Provi- 
dence, and unſatisfied with the Condition of 
Mankind : But Philoſophy prompts us to re- 
lieve the Priſoner, the Infirm, the Neceſli- 
tous, the Condemn'd ; to ſhew the Ignorant 
their Ercors, and rectifie their Aﬀections, 
It makes us Inſpect and Govern our Man- 
ners; 1t rouzes us where we are faint, and 
drouzy ; it binds up what 1s looſe, and hum- 
bles in us that which is Contumacious : It 
delivers the Mind from the Bondage of the 
Body 3 and raiſes it up to the Contempla- 
tion of its Divine Original. Honours, Mo- 
numents, and all the Works of Vanity and 
Ambition are Demoliſhed and Deſtroyed by 
Time; but, the Reputation of Wiſdom is 
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venerable to Poſterity, and thoſe that were 
envy*d, or neglected in their Lives, are a- 
dor'd in their Memories; and exempted 
from the very Laws of Created Nature, 
which has ſet Bounds to all other things. 
The very Shadow of Glory, carries a man of 
Honour upon all Dangers, to the Contempt 
of Fire, and Sword,” and it were a Shame, 
if Right Reaſon ſhould not inſpire as gene- 
rous Reſolutions into a man of Virtze. 
NEITHER is Phloſophy only profitable to 
the Public, but # one Wiſe Man helps ano- * 9, ;p;/; 
ther, even in the Exerciſe of their Virtues ; mar reach- 
and, the one has need of the other, both «& -nother. 
for Converſation and Counſel; for they 
Kindle a mutual Emulation in Good Oih- 
ces, We are not fo perfect yet, but that 
many new things remain ſtill to be found 
out, which will give us the reciprocal Ad- 
vantages of inſtructing one another. For, 
as one Wicked Man is Contagious to ano- 
ther; and, the more Vices are mingled, the 
worſe it is; ſo is it on the contrary with 
Good Men, and their Virtues. As Men of 
Letters are the moſt uſeful, and excellent of 
Friends, fo are they the- beft of Subjects; 
as being better Judges of the Bleflings they 
enjoy under a well order*d Goverment ; 
and of what they owe to the Magxiltrate for 
their Freedom, and Protection. They are 
men of Sobricty, and Learning, and free 
from Boaſting, and Infolencez they reprove 
the Vice, without reprochivg the My 
| | | _y 
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for, they have learn'd to be Wiſe, without 
either Pomp, or Envy, That which we ſee 
in High Mountains, we find in Philoſophers ; 
they ſeem taller near hand then at a di-- 
ſtance, They are raisd above other Men, 
but their Greatneſs is ſubſtantial, Nor do 
they ſtand upon the Tiptoe, that they may 
feem higher then they are, but content with 
their own Stature, they reckon themſelves 
tall enough when Fortune cannot reach 
them. Their Laws are ſhort, and yet com- 
prehenſive too, for they bind all, 

IT is the Bounty of Nature that we /:ve; 
but of Philoſophy that we live well; which is, 
in truth, a greater Benefit then Life it ſelf, 
Not but that Philoſophy is alſo the Gift of 
Heaven, ſo far, as to the Faculty, but not | 
to the Science; for that muſt be the Buſi- 
neſs of Induſtry. No Man is born Wiſe : 
but Wiſdom and Virtue require a Tutor ; 
though we can eaſily learn to be Vicious 
without a Maſter. It is Philoſophy that gives 
us a Veneration for God; a Charity for 
our Neighbour, that teaches us our Duty 
to Heaven, and exhorts us to an Agreement 
one with another : It unrmasks things that 
are terrible to us, aſlwages our Luſts, re- 
futes our Errors, reſtrains our Luxury, Re- 
proves our Avarice, and Works ſtrangely 
upon Tender Natures. I could never hear 
Attalus (ſays Seneca) upon the Vices of 


_ the Age, and the Errors of Life, without 


a Compaſlion for Mankind ; and ig his dif: 
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courſes upon Poverty, there was ſomething 
methought that was more then Humane. 
More then we uſe, ſays he, is more then we 
need, and only a Burihen to the Bearer. That 
Saying of his put me out of Countenance 
at the Superfluities of my own Fortune. And 
ſo in his InveCtives againſt vain Pleaſures, 
he did at ſuch a rate advance the Felicities of 
a Sober Table, a Pure Mind, and a Chaſte 
Body, that a Man could not hear him with- 
out a Love for Continence, and Moderati- 
on. Upon theſe Lectures of his 1 deny*d 
my ſelf, for a while after, certain Delicacies 
that I had formerly uſed: but in a ſhort 
time [ fell to them again ; though ſo ſpa- 
ringly, that the Proportion came little ſhort 
of a Total Abſtinence. 

NOW to ſhew * you (ſays our Author) 
how much earneſter my entrance upon Phi- 
loſophby was, then my Progreſs; my Tutor 
Sotion gave me a wonderful Kindneſs for Py- 
thagoras ;, and after him for Sextizs. The 
former forbear ſhedding of Blood, upon his 
Metempſycoſis , and put men in fear of it, 
leſt they ſhould offer Violence to the Souls 
of ſome of their departed Friends, or Re- 
lations. I hether (ſays he) there be a Tranſ- 
migration or not ; if it be true, there*s no hurt 
int ; if falſe; there's Frugality : and nothing*s 
gotten by Cruelty neither, but the Cozeniug a 
Wolf, perhaps, or aV ulture of a Supper. Now 
Sextius abſtaind upon another Account 3 
which was, that he would not have men inzwrd 
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Tormenting of Living Creatures ; beſide, that 
Nature had ſufficiently provided for the Suſte- 
nauce of Mankind, without Blood. This 
wrought ſo far upon me 3 that I gave over 
eating of Fleſh, and in'one Year, made It 
not only caſte to me, but pleaſant ; my Mind 
methought was more at Liberty; (and I 
am ſtill of the ſame Opinion) but I gave 
it over nevertheleſs, and the Reaſon was 
this: It was imputed as a Superſtition to the 
Fews, the forbearance of ſome forts of Fleſh, 
and my Father brought me back again to my 
old Cuſtom, that I might not be thought 
tainted with their Superſtition, Nay, and 
1 had much ado to prevail upon my elf to 
ſuffer it too. T make uſe of this Inſtance to 
ſhew the Aptneſs of Youth to take good Im: 
preſſions, if there be a Friend at hand to 
preſs ther, Philoſopers are the Tutors 
of Mankind; if they have found out Reme- 
Qies. for the Mind, it muſt be our Part to 
apply them. I cannot think of Cato, Leli- 
w, Socrates, Plato, without Veneration, their 
very Names are Sacred to me. Philoſophy 
is the Health of the Mind ; let us look to 
that Health firſt, and in the Second Place, 
to that of the Body : which may be had 
upon eaſier Terms; fora ſtrong Arm, a Ro- 
buſt Conſtitution, or the Skill of Procuring 
this, is not a Philoſophers Bus'nefs. He does 
ſome things as a Wiſe man, and other things 
as heis a man; and he may have Strength 
of Body, as well as of Mind ; but if he 
Runs, or Caſts the Sledge, it were injurious 
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to aſccibe that to his Wiſdom which is com- 
mon to the greateſt Fools. He ſtudies ra- 
ther to fill his Mind, then his Coffers; and 
he knows that Gold and Silyer were min- 
gled with Dirt, til! Avarice, or Ambition 
parted them: His Life is Ordinate, Fear- 
leſs, Equal, Secure; he ſtands firm in all ex- 
tremities, and bears the Lot of his Huma- 
nity with a Divine Temper, There's a great 
Difference betwixt the Splendor ot Philo- 
ſophy, and of Fortune z the one ſhines with 
an Original Lighr, the other with a borrow'd 
one; beſide,that it makes us Happy,and Im- 
mortal; for Learning ſhal} out-liye Palaces, 
and Monuments. The Houſe of a Wiſe man 
is fafe, though narrow ; there's neither 
Notle, nor Furnitore in it ; no Porter at the 
Door, nor any thing that is either Vendi- 
ble, or Mercenary, nor any Buſineſs of For- 


tune ;'For, ſhe has nothing to do, where ſhe. 


has nothing to look after, This is the way 
to Heaven, which Nature has Chalk*d our, 
and it is both ſecure and pleaſant ; there 
needs no Train of Servants, no Pomp, or 
Equipage, to make good our paſſage z no 
Money, or Letters of Credit, for Expences 
upon the Voyage ; but the Graces of an ho- 
neſt Mind will ſerve us upon the way, and 
make us happy at our Journeys end. 

TO tel] you my Opinion now of the * L:- 
beral Sciences , I have no great Eſteem for 
any thing that terminates In Profit, or Mo- 
ney, and yet I ſhall allow them to be ſo far 
Beneficial, as they only prepare the A 
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ding, without deteining it. They are but the 
Rudiments of Wiſdom ; and only then to be 
learn'd, when the Mind is capable of no-, 
thing better; and the Knowledge of them is 
better worth the keeping then the acqui- 
rivg. They do not ſo much as pretend to 
the making of us Virtuous, but only to give 
us an Aptitude of Diſpoſition to be ſo. The 
Grammarian's Buſineſs lies in a Syntax of 
Speech; or if he proceed to Hiſtory, or the 
Meaſuring of a Verſe, he is at the end of his 
Line; but, what ſignifies a Congruity of Pe- 
riods, the computing of Syllables, or the 
Modifying of Numbers, to the Taming of 
our Paſſions, or the repreſſing of our Luſts? 
The Philoſopher proves the Body of the Sun 
to be large, but for the true Dimenſions of 
it, we muſt ask the Mathematrician ;, Geome- 
try, and Muſick, if they do not teach us to 
maſter our Hopes and Fears, all the reſt is 
to little purpoſe. What does it concern us, 
which was the Elder of the two, Flomer, or 
Hefiod;, or which was the Taller, Hellez, or 
Flecwba ? We take a great deal of Pains to 
trace Vlyſſes in his Wandrings : But, were 
it not time as well ſpent to look to our 
ſelves, that we may not wander at all? Are 
not we our ſelves toſs?d with tempeſtuous 
Paſſions ; and both aſſaulted by terrible 14on- 
fters on the one hand, and rempred by Syrens 
on the other ? Teach me my Duty to my 
Country, to my Father, to my Wife,to Man- 
kind, What is it to me, whether Penelope 
was Honeſt or no? Teach me to know how. 
£9 
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to be ſo my ſelf, and to live according to 
that;Knowledge, What amT the better for 
putting ſo many parts together in Mick, 
and- raiſing an Harmony out of ſo many dif- 
ferent Tones? Teach me to tune my Afﬀe- 
tions, and to hold conſtant to my ſelf, Ge- 
ometry teaches me the Art of Meaſuring A- 
cres ; teach me to meaſure my Appetites, and 
to know when | have enough : teack me to 
divide with my Brother, and to rejoyce 
in the Proſperity of my Neighbour, You 
teach .me how I may hold my own, and keep 
my Eſtate; but I would rather learn how 1 
may. loſe it all, and yet be contented; . *T# 
hard, you'll ſay, for a Max to be forc'd front 
tbe Fortune of his Family, This Eſtate, *cis 
true, was my Fathers z but, Whoſe wasit in 
the time of my Great Grand-father ? 1 do not 
not only ſay, What Max's was it? but, What 
Nation*s ? The Aftrologer tells me of Satarn, 
and Mars.1n Oppoſition , but 1 ſay, let them 
be as they will, thejr-Courſes and their Po- 
fitions are ordered them by an Unchangeable 
Decree of Fate, Either they produce, and 
point out the Effects of. all things, or elfe 
they ſignifie them : If the former; What 
are we the better for the Knowledye of thar, 
which mult of neceſlity come to pals ? If the 
latter, What does it avail us, to foreſee 
what we cannot avoid? ſo that whether we 
know, or not know, the- event will ſtill be 
the ſame, 
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HE that deſigns the Inſtitation of 'Hu- 
mane Life, ſhould not * be over-curjous of 
his Words; lt does not ſtand with his Dig- 
nity to be ſolicitous about Sounds and Syl- 
lables, and to debaſe the Mind of _ Man 
with imall and trivial: things; placing Wiſ- 
dom in Matters that” are rathes difficult then 
great. It he be Elaquent, *tis his Good For- 
t1#ne, not his Bufizeſr. . Subtile Diſpotations 
are only the Sport of Wits, that play upon 
the Catch; and are fitter to be contemn'd, 
then refolv'd, Were not I a Mad-man to 
{it wrangling about Words, and putting of 
Nice, and Impertinent Queſtions, when the 
Enemy has already ' made' the Breach, the 
Town fir'd over my. Head, and the Mine 
ready to play, that ſhall blow me*up into 
the Air ? Were this a time for Fooleries ? 
Let me rather fortifie my ſelf againſt Death, 
and lnevitable Neceflities 3. let me under- 
ſtand, that the Good of Life does notconfilt 
in the Length, or | Space, -but in' the ' Uſe 
of it, When I go to Sleep, who knows 
whether ever I ſhall Fake again? and, when 
I Fake, whether ever I ſhall ws again ? 
When I go abroad, whether ever I ſhall come 
home again: and, when I] retxry; whether 
ever I ſhall go abroad again, It 1s not at 
Sea only,. that Life and Death are within 
a few Inches one of another ; but they are 
as near every where elſe too, only we do 
not take ſo mnch Noticeof it. What have 
we to do with Frivolous, and Captious Que- 
ions, and Lmpertinent Niceties ? Let us -m> 
TCD 
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ther Study how to deliver our ſelves from 
Sadneſs, Fear, and the Burthen of all our 
Secret Luſts: Let us paſs over all our moſt 
Solemn Levities, and make haſte to a good 
Life, which is a thing that preſſes ns. Shall 
a Man that goes for a Midwife, ftand ga- 
ping upon a Poſt,to ſee what Play to day ; or 
when his Houſe is on Fire, ſtay the Curling 
of a Perriwig before he calls for help ? Our 
Houſes are on Fire, our Country lavaded, 
our Goods taken away, our Children in 
danger, and, I might add to theſe, the Ca- 
lamities of Earthquakes, Shipwracks, and 
whatever elſe is moſt terrible. ls this a time 
for us now to be playing faſt and looſe with 
Idle Queſtions, which are, in effect, but ſs 
many unprofitable Riddles ? Our Duty is, 
the Cure of the Mind, rather then the De- 
light on*t; but we have only the Words of 
Wiſdom, without the Works, and turn Phi- 
loſophy into a Pleaſure, that was given for 
a Remedy. What can be more ridiculous 
then for a Man to xeple@ his Manners, and 
Compoſe his Style? We are Sick, and Ulce- 
rous, and muſt” be Lanc'd, and Scarify*d, 
and every Man has as much Bukneſs within 
bimſelf, as a Phyſician in a Common Peſti- 
lence. Misfortunes, infine, cannot be avoided, 
but they may be ſweetned, if not overcome ;, and 
our Lives may be made happy by Philofopby; 
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The Force of Precepts. 


| HERE ſeems to be ſo near an ath 
| betwixt Wiſdom, Philoſophy, and 
Counſels, that it 1s rather matter of Curlo- 
ſity, then of Profit, to divide them : Philofo- 
phy being only a Limited Wiſdom; and, Good 
CounſePs, a Communication of that Wiſdom, for 
the Goad of Others, as well as of our Selves ; 
and to Poſterity, as well as to the Preſent. 
The Wiſdom of the Ancients, as to the Go- 
vernment of Lite, was no more, then cer- 
tain Precepts, what to do, and what not , 
and Men were much better in that Simpli- 
city ; for as they came to be more Learxed, 
they grew leſs careful of betng Good. That 
[ Plain, and Open Virtue, is now tutn'd into 
| a Dark, and Jntricate Sctence , and we are 
| taught to Diſpute, rather then to Live. So 
I long as Wickedneſs was ſimple, ſimple Re- 
medles alſo were ſufficient againſt it : Bur, 
now It has taken Root, and ſpread; we 
j muſt make uſe of ſtronger. 
| | THERE are ſome Diſpolitions that em- 
*-- be Drace Good things as * ſoon 'as they hear 
ef us ave them but they will ſtill need quickening 
i" 7 the bet= by Admonition, and Precept, WeareRaſh 
'Þ rer 73 42 and Forward in ſome Calies, and Dullin o- 
11701111104 : & 54 
ni pz. Fers;z and there is no Repreſs of the 
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by removing the Caules of them; which ace 
(in one word) Falſe Admiration, and Falſe 
Fear. 'Every Man knows his Duty to his 
Country, to his Friends, to his Gueſts; and 
et when he is call*d upon to draw his Sword 
tor the One, or to Labour for the Other, he 
finds himſelf diſtracted betwixt his A ppre- 
henſions, and his Delights : He knows well 
enough the Injury he does his Wife, in the 
keeping of a Wench; . and: yet his Luſ 0- 
ver-rcules. him; So that -?tis not enough to 
Give Good Advice, unleſs we can Take a- 
way that which hinders the Benefit of it, It 
a Man does what. he ought to do, he'l ne- 
ver do it Conffantly, or Equally, without 
knowing why he does it : And if it be only 
Chance, or Cuſtom, he that does Well by 
Chance, way do Ill ſo too. And further; 
a Precept may direct us what we Ozght to 
do, and yet fall ſhort in the Manner of do- 
Ing it : An Expenſive Entertainment may, 
in One Caſe be Extravagance, or Glutto- 
ny z and yet a Point of Honour, and Dit- 
cretion in Another, Tzberius Ceſar hal a 
huge Mallet preſented him, which he ſen: 


to the Market to be ſold : 4d nw (lays 


he) »y Maſters (to ſome Company with 
him) you ſhall ſee, that either Aprici ius,or Ota- 
VIUs, will be the Chapman for 111 Fiſh « Ofia- 
»ius beat the Price, and 'gave avout $0 /, 
Sterling for't, Now there was a oreat Dil- 
ſcrence between OfFavinm, that bought it for 
his Luxncy, and the Other that purchas'd 
it for a Compiement tO Tiberizrs, Prece pts are 
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idle, if we be not firſt taught, what Opini- 
on we are to have of the Matter in Que- 
ſtion ; Whether it be Poverty, Riches, Diſ- 
grace, Sickneſs, Baniſhment, &Cc. Let us there- 
fore examine them one by one; not what 
they are Cald, but what in Truth they Are. 
And ſo for the Virtues: *Tis to no purpoſe. 
to ſet a high Ecteem upon PreJence, Forti- 
tude, Temperance, Juſtice , if we do not firſt 
know what Virtues: whether One, or More ; 
or if he that has One, has A! ; or how they 
differ. 
PRECEPTS are of great Weight; and 
* 7he Pow. 2 few * Uſeful ones at hand, do more to- 
er of Pre= ward a Happy Life, then whole Volumes 
cepts and of Cautions, that we know not where to 
<entc1725. find. Thele Solitary Precepts ſhould be 
. our Daily Meditation, for they are the Rules 
by which we ought to ſquare our Lives. 
When they .are contratted into Sentences, 
they ſtrike the Afe@ons ; whereas Admo- 
aition is only blowing of the Coal ; it moves 
the Vigor of the Mind, and Excites -Vir- 
rue: We have the Thing already, but we 
know not where it lies It is by Precepts, 
that the Underſtanding is Nouriſh'd, and 
Augmented ; the Offices of Prudence, and 
Juftice, are Guided by them, and they lead 
us to the Execution of our Duties, A Pre- 
cept deliver?d in Verſe, has a much greater 
Effect, then in Proſe; and thoſe very Peo- 
Tle that never think they have enough ; 
let them but hear a ſharp Sentence againſt 
Avarice How will they clap and admire 
| it, 
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| It, and bid open Defiance to Money? $0 
ſoon as we -find the Aﬀections ſtruck, we 
muſt follow the Biow: not with Sylbopiſmas, 
or Quirks of 7/it ; bur, with plain and 
weighty Reaſon : and we muſt do it with 
Kindneſs too, and Refped : for, there goes a 
Bleſſing along with Councels, and Diſcourſes 
#hat are bent wholly upon thc Good of the Hearev : 
And thoſe are ftill the moſt Efficacions, 
that take Reaſon along with them ; and tell 
us as well hy we are to do this or thar, 
as whats we are to do. For, ſome Under- 
ſtandings are weak, and need an [nſtrycter 
to expound tg them what 1s- Good, and 
what is Evil. At is a great Virtue to Love, 
to Give, and to folly Good Corncel; if it 
does not"Lead us to Honeſty, 1t does at leaſt 
Prompt us to'c. As ſeveral Parts make up 
but one Harmony, and the rott agreeable 
Malick ariſes from Diſcords ; fo {honld a 
Wiſe Man gather many Arts, many Pre- 
cepts, and the Examples of many Apes, to 
inform his own Lite, Our Fore-fathers 
have left us in Charge to avoid three things ; 
Hatred, Envy, and Contempt ; now it 15 hard 
to avid Exvy, and not incur Contempt ; for, 
intaking too muca Care not to uſurp upon 
others, we become maty times !yable to he 
trampled upon our felves. Some peopie 
are afraid of others, becaute ?tis pollible hag 
others may be atraid of them ; bunt, tet as 
ſecure our ſelves oa all hands: For Fl:ttery 
IS as dangerous as Contempt, 15 not 10 
fav, In Cale of Admonitio:!. P K CSP tA tas 
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the beſt 
Service 
we can ao 
to Man- 
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fore: For, we know many things, but we do 
not think of them; ſo that ?tis the part of 
a Monitor not ſa much to Teach, as to Mmd 
vs of our Duties, Sometimes a Man over- 
ſees that which lies juſt under his Noſe 
otherwhile he is Careles, or preteads not to 
ſee it : We doall know, that Friendſhip is 
Sacred, and yet we Violate it ; and the 
greateſt Libertine expects, that his own 
Wife ſhould be honeſt. 

GOOD * Counſel is the moſt needful Ser- 
vice that we. can do to Mankind, and if we 
glve It to many, it will be ſure to profit ſome - 
For, of many Tryals, ſome or other will 
undoubtedly ſucceed. He that places a Man 
in the Poſſeſſion of himſelf, does a great 
thing ; for Wiſdom does not ſhew it {elf ſo 
much in Precept, as in Life; in a firmneſs 
of Mind, and a Maſtery of Appetite : It 
Teaches us to Do, as well asto Tak; and 
to make our Words and Actions all of a 
Colour. If that Fruit be pleaſanteſt which 
we gather from a Tree of our awn Planting, 
How much greater Delight ſhall we take in 
the Growth, and Increaſe of Good Manners 
of our own Forming ? It is an Eminent Mark 
of Wiſdom for a Man to be always like him- 
ſelf; You ſhall have ſome that keep a thrit- 
ty Table, and laſh out upon Building; Pro- 
iaſe upon themſelves, and ſordid to others ; 
Niggardly at Home, and Laviſh Abroad. 
This Diverſity is Vicious, and the Effect of 
2 Diſlatised, and Uneaſlie Mind ; whereas 
every Wiſe Man lives by Rule; This Dit- 

agreement 
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agreement of Purpoſes ariſes from hence, 

either that we do not propound to our ſelves 
what we would be at; or if we do, that we 
do not purſue it, but paſs from one : thing co 
another : and we do not only change neither, 

but return to the very thing which we had 
both quitted, and condemn'd. 

IN all our * Undertakings, let us firſt 
examine our own” Strength; the Enterprize 
next,: and Thirdly, the Perſons with whom 
we havetodo. The firſt Point is moſt Im- 
portant; for, we are apt to over-value our 
ſelves, and reckon, that we can do more 
then indeed we can, One Man ſets up for a 
Speaker, and is out, as ſoon as he opens his 
Month ; another over.charges his Eſtate 
perhaps, or his Body : A Baſhful Man is not 
fit for Publick Buſineſs; ſome again are too 
Stiff, and Peremptory for the Court ; many 
People are apt to fly out in their Anger, 
nay, andin a Frolick too, if any ſharp thing 
fall in their way, they*l rather venture a 
Neck, then loſe a Jeſt. Theſe People had 
better be quiet in the World, then buſie. 
Let him that is Naturally Cholerick, and 
Impartient, avaid all Provocations, and thoſe 
Aſfairs alſo, that Multiply and draw on more; 
and thoſe alſo from which there is no Re- 
treat. When we may come of} at pleaſure, 
and fairly hope to bring our Matters to a 
Period, 'tis wel! enough. It it fo happ-n, 
that a Man be ty'd up to Bulinels, which he 
can,neither looſen, nor break off; let him 


4magine thoſe Shackles vpon tus Mind tv by 
ron 
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Trons upen his Legs: They are Trouble- 
ſome at firſt, but when there's no Remedy 


' but Patience, Cuſtom makes them eaſje to 


us, and Neceflity gives us Courage. We 
are all Slaves to Fortune 3 ſome only in looſt 
and Golden Chains, others in ſtreight ones, 
and Coarlſer : Nay, and they that bind us, 
are Slaves too themſelves, ſome to Honour, 
others to Wealth, ſome to Offices, others 
to Contempt, ſome to their Superiors, o- 
thers to themſelves: Nay, Life it ſelf is a 
ſervitude : Let ns make the beſt on*t then, 
and with our Philoſophy mend our Fortune. 
Difficulties may be ſoften'd, and heavy Bur- 
thens Diſpoſs'd of to our Eaſe. Let us Co- 
vet nothing out of our Reach, but content 
our ſelves with things hopeful, and at hand ; 
and without Envying the Advantages of o- 
thers: For Greatneſs ſtands upon a Craggy 
Precipice, and 'tis much Safer, and Quieter 
living upon a Level. How many Great 
Men are forc'd to keep their Station upon 
mere Neceſlity ; becauſe they find there's no 
coming down from it but headlong + Theſe 
Men ſhould do well to fortifie themſelves 
againſt il] Conſequences, by ſuch Virtues and 
Meditations, as may make them leſs ſolici- 
tous for the future. - The ſureſt Fxpedient 
1n this Caſe is to bound our Deſires, and to 
leave nothing to Fortune which we may 
keep In our own Power. Neither will this 
Courſe wholly compoſe us, bur it ſhews us, 
at worſt, the end of our Troubles 
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IT is a main point to take Care, that 
we propoſe * nothing but what is Hopeful, * p-opoſe 
and Honeſt. For it will be equally tron- nc:hing bus 
bleſome to us, either not to ſucceed, or to »#-? « 
be aſham'd of the Succeſs, Wherefore, let Hopefat 
us be ſure not to admit any Ill Defrgn into neft. 
our Heart; that we may lift up pure Hands 
to Heaven, and ask nothing which another 
ſhall be a Loſer by. Let us pray for a Good 
Mind, which is a Wifh to no Man's Injury. 
I will Remember always thatI am a Man, 
and then conſider, that if I am Happy, it will 
not laſt Always ; if VUnbappy, I may be other 
if T pleaſe, I will carry my Life in my Hand, 
and deliver it up readily when it ſhall be 
call'd for. IT will have a care of being a 
Slave to my ſelf, for it isa Perpetual,a Shame- 
ful, and the heavieſt of all Servitudesz And, 
this may be done by moderate Deſires. 1 
will ſay to my ſelf, What is it that I Labor, 
Sweat, and Solicit for, when it is but very lu- 
tle that I want, and it will not be long that I 
ſhall need any thing. He that would make 
Tryal of the Firmneſs of his Mind, let him 
ſet certain days apart for the practice of his 
Vertues. Let him Mortifie himſelf with Faſt- 
ing, Coarſe Cloaths, and hard Lodging ; 
and then fay to himſelf; Ts this the thing now 
that T was afraid of 2 In a State of Security a 
Man may thus prepare himſelf agaiaſt Ha- 
zards, and in Plenty, fortife himſelf agaiaſt 
Want, If you will have a Man Relolure 
when he comes to the Puſh, train lum up 

To'h 
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to't before-hand. The Soldier does Duty 
in Peace, that he may be in Breath when 
| he comes to Battel. How many Great, and . 
Wiſe Men, have made Experiment of their | 
Moderation by a Practice of Abſtinence, 
to the higheſt degree of Hunger and Thirſt ; 
and convinc?®d themſelves, that a Man may 
fil] his Belly, without being beholden to For- 
tnne; which never denies any of us where- 
with to ſatisfie our Neceſſities, though ſhe 
be never ſo Angry ? It 1s as ealie to ſuffer 1t 
always, as to try it oxce; and it Is no more 
then Thouſands of Servants and Poor Peo- 
ple do every day of their Lives. He that 
would live Happily, muſt, neither truſt to 
Good Fortune, nor ſubmit to Bad : He muſt 
ſtand upon his Guard againſt all Aſſaults : 
He muſt ftick to himſelf, without any De- 
pendance upon other People. Where the 
Mind is tinctured with Philoſophy, there's 
no place for Grief, Anxiety, or Supertjuous 
Vexatiens. It is prepollels' d with Virtue, 
to the negleCt of Fortune, which brings us 
to a degree of Security not ta be diſturb*d, 
?Tis cafier to give Counſel then to take it, 
and a common thing tor one Cholerick Man 
to condemn another, We may be ſometimes 
Earneſt in adviſing, but not Violent, or Te- 
dious. Few Words with Gentleneſs, and Ef- 
ficacy are beſt : the Miſery is, that the Wiſe 
donot need Counſel, and Fools will not take 
it, A Good Man, ”tis true, delights im it ; 
and It is a mark of Folly, and ill Nature, to 
hate 
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hate Reproof, Toa Friend I would be al- 
ways Franc and Plain ; and rather fail in the 
Succeſs, then be wanting in the Matter of 
Faith, and Truſt. There are ſome Precepts 
| that ſerve in common, both to the Rich, and 
Poor, but they are'too general; as, Cure your 
Avarice, and the work is done, It is one thing 
not to deſire Money, and another thing not 
to underſtand how to uſeit, In the Choice 
of the Perſons we have to do withal, we 


ſhould ſee that they be worth our while ;. 


[a the Choice of our Buſineſs we are to con- 
Jult Nature, and follow our Jaclinations. He 
that gives ſober Advice to a Witty Droll, 
muſt look to have every thing turn'd into 
Ridicule, As if you Philoſophers (ſays Mar- 
cellinus ) did not love your Whores, and your 
Guts, as well as «ther People; andthen he tells 
you of ſuch and ſuch that were taken in the 
Manner, We are all ſick, I muſt confeſs, and 
it 1s not for ſick Men to play the Phyſici- 
ans ; but, it is yet Lawful for a Man in an 
Hoſpital to diſcourſe of the Common Con- 
dition, and Diſtempers of the Place. He that 
ſhould pretend to teach a mad Man how to 
Speak, Walk, and Behave himſelf, were 
not he the madder Man of the two ? He that 
directs the Pilot, makes him move the Hejm ; 
order the Sails ſo or ſo, and make the beſt 
of a ſcant Wind, aſter this or that manner, 
And ſo ſhould we do in our Counſels. Do 
not tell me what a Man fhould do in Health. 
or Poverty, but ſhew me the way to be et- 
” ther Sound or Rich. Teach me to Maſter 
wy 
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my Vices: For, 'tis to no purpoſe © long as 
| am under their Government, to tell me, 
what | muſt do when I am clear of it. In 
Caſe of an Avarice a littleeas*d, a Luxury 
moderated, a Temerity reſtraind, a Slug 
giſh Hoamour quicken'd; Precepts will then 

-help us forward, and tutor us how to be- 
have our ſelves. It is the firſt, and the main 
Tye of a Soldier, his Military Oath, which 
is 2n Engagement upon him both of Reli. 
gion and Honour, [n like manner, he that 
pretends to a Happy Life, muſt firſt lay a 
Foundation of Virtue, as a Bond upon him, 
to Live and Dye true tothat Cauſe. We do 
not find Felicity in the Veins of the Earth, 
where we dig for Gold, norin the Bottom 
of the Sea, where we fiſh for Pearl; but in 
2 pure and untainted Mind, which, if it were 
not Holy, were not fit to entertain the De- 
ity. He that would be truly Happy, muſt think 
his own Lot beſt, and [os live with Men, as con- 
ſiedering that God ſees bim, and ſa ſpeak, to 
God, as if Men beard bim. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. Vh 
No Felicity like Peace of Conſcience. 


| A GOOD Conſeielf u the Teſtimony of a 

Good Life, and the Reward of it, This 
is it that fortifies the Mind againſt Fortune, 
when a Man has gotten the Maſtery of his 
Paſſions; plac'd his Treaſure, and his Secu- 
rity within himſelf; learned to be content 
with his Condition, and that Death is no 
Evil in it ſelf, but only the End of Man. 
He that has dedicated his Mind to Virtue, 
and to the Good of Humane Society, where- 
of he is a Member, has conſummated all 
that 1s either Profitable, or Neceſſary for 
him to Know, or Do, toward the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of his Peace. Every Man has a Judge, 


and a Witneſs within himſelf, of all the - 
Good, and ll] that he Does; which inſpires, 


us with great Thoughts, and Adminiſters 
to us wholeſome Counſels, We have a Ve- 
neration for all the Works of Nature, the 
Heads of Rivers, and the Springs of Medi- 
cinal Waters : the Horrors of Groves, and 
of Caves, ſtrike us with an Impreſſion of 
Religion,and Worſhip. To ſee a Man Fear- 
leſs in Dangers, Untainted with Luſts, Hap- 
py in Adverſity, Compos'd ina Tumult, and 
Laughing at all thoſe things which are ge- 
nerally either Coveted, or Feared, all Men 
muſt acknowled-e, that this can be no- 
thing 
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thing elſe but a Beam of Divinity that In- 


flaences a Mortal Body. - And this is it that 
carries us to the Diſquiſition of things Di- 


' vine, and Humane ; What the State of the 


World was before the Diſtribution of the 


- Firſt Mattcr into Parts; what Power it was 


that drew Order out of that Confuſion, and 
gave Laws both to the whole, and to eve- 
ry Particle thereof ; What that ſpace IS be- 
yond the World, and whence proceed the 
ſeveral Operations of Nature. . Shall any 


. Man ſee the Glory, and-Order of the Uni- 


verſe : ſo many ſcatter*d Parts, and Qua- 
lities wrought into one Mafs; ſuch a, Med- 
Iy of things, which are yet diſtinguiſhed, ; 
the World enlighten*d, and the Diſorders 
of it ſo' wonderfully Regulated, and,, ſhall 
he nor conſider the. Author, and Diſpoler 
of zl} this z and, whither we our ſelves ſhall | 
go, when our Souls ſhall be delivered from 
the Slavery of our Fleſh ? The whole Crea- 
tion, we tee, conforms to the DiCtates of 
Providence, and follows God both as a Go- 
vernor., and as a Guide. A Great, a Good, ' 
and a Right Mind is a kind of Divioity 
lodg*d in Fleſh, and may be the; Bleſſing 
of a Slave, as well as of a Prince ; z It-came 
from Heaven, and to Heaven it muſt return; 
and, it is a kind of Heavenly Felicity, which 
a pure, and virtuous Mind enjoys, in ſome 
degree, even upon Earth : Whereas Tem- 
ples of Honour are but empty Names, which 
probably owe their Beginning either to 
Ambition, or to Violence, I am ſtrangely 
tranl- 
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_ tranſported with the thoughts of Eternity ; 

Nay, with the Belief of it ; for I have a 
profound Veneration for the Opinions of 
Great Men, eſpecially when they promile 
things ſp much to my Satisfaction : for they 
do Promile them, though they do nor Prove 
then, In the Queſtion of the Immortality 
of the Soul, it goes very far with me, a 
General Conſent to the Opinion of a Fu- 
ture Reward, and Puniſhment ; which Me- 
ditation raiſes me to the Contempt of this 
Life, in hopes of a Better; Bur ſtill, though 
we know that we have a Soul, yet, what 
the Soul is, How, and from Whence; we 
are utterly [gnorant : This only we under- 
ſtand, that all the Good, and lll we do, is 
under the Dominion of the Mind ; that a 
Clear Conſcience States us in an Inviolable 
Peace: And, that the greateſt Bleſſing in 
Nature, is that, which every honeſt man 
may beſtow upon himſelf, The Body is but. 
the Clog, and Priſoner of the Mind ; toſſed 
up and down, and Perſecuted with Puniſh- 
ments, Violences, and Diſeaſes ; but the 
Mind it ſelf-is Sacred, and Eternal, and ex- 
empt from the Danger of all Actual Imprej- 
ſions. 

* PROVIDED that we look to our Con- 
ſciences, no matter for Opinion: Let me 
deſerve Well, though I Hear Ii]. The Con- 
mon People take Stomach, and Audacity, 
for the Marks of Magnianimity, and Ho- 
nour ; and, if a man be Soft, and modeſt, 
they look upon him as an eaſie Fop ; but, 

N when 
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when they come once to obſerve the Dig- 

nity ofhis Mind, in the Equality and Firm- 
rels of his Actions ; and that his External 
Quiet is founded upon an Interna} Peace, 
the very ſame People have him in Eſteem, 
and Admiration. For, there is no man but 
Approves of Virtue, though but few Purſue 
It 3 weſee wherelt is, but we dare not ven- 
ture to come at it : And the Reaſon is, we 
ovcr-value that which we muſt. quit to ob- 
tain-it, A good Conſcience fearsno Witneſ- 
ſes, ihe a guilty Conſcience 1s ſolicitous, 
_ even 1a ſolitude, If we do nothing but what 
1s Honeſt, let all the World know itz but if 
otherwiſe, what does it ſignifie to have no 
body elle know it,. ſo long as I know it my 
fetf? Muerable is he that flights that Wit- 
neſs! Wickednels, *cis true, may ſcape the 
Law. 2:t agt the Conſcience : Foc a Private 
Conviction 1s The firſt, and the greateſt Pu- 
niſhment of Ollenders ; ſo that Sin plagues 
pr (elf; and the Fear of Vengeance purſues 
even thoſe that ſcape the Stroke of it, It 
were it] for Good Men that Iniquity may 
io calily evade the Law, the Judpe, and the 
Execution, if Nature had not ſer up Tor- 
ments, and Gibbets, in the Conlſciences of 
Tranigzreſſors, He that is Gui aty, lives in 
perpetual "Terror ; and while he expects 
to be puniſhed, he puniſhes himſelf; and, 
wioſoc;er Deſerves It, Expects it. What 
if he be not Detected ? He is ſtill in APpPre- 
Rcation 1 ct, that he may be ſo. His Sleeps 

2:0 Painl {ul, and never Secure ; and he 
Cannot 


| 
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p cannot ſpeak of another Man's Wickednefs, 
| without thinking of liis own ; whereas a 
good Conſcience 1s a continual Feaſt. Thoſe 
are the only certain,and Profitable Delights, 
which ariſe from the Conſcience of a well- 
ated Life : No matter for Noiſe Abroad, 
ſo long as we are Quiet within : but, if ovr 
Paflions be Seditious, that*s enough to keep 
us Waking, without any other Tumule. It 
is not. the Poſture of the Body, or the Com- 
Poſure of the Bed, that will give Reſt to an 
Uneaſie Mind : There is an Impatient Sloth, 
that may be rouz'd by Action, and the 
Vices of Lazyneſs muſt be cured by Bufi- 
neſs. True Happineſs is not to be found 
in the Exceſles of Wine, or of Women, 
nor in the Largeſt Prodigalities of Fortune : 
What ſhe has given me, ſhe may take away ; 
but ſhe ſhall not Tear it from me; and, ſo 
long as it does not grow to me, I can part 
with it without Pain. He that would per- 
fectly know himſelf, let him ſet aſide his 
Money, his Fortune, his Dignity, and exa- 
mine bimſelf Naked ; without being put to 
learn from others the Knowledga of him- 
ſelf. 

IT is dangerous for a Man too ſuddenly 
or too eallily to believe himſelf. Wherefore 
let us * Examine, Watch, Obſerve, and In- * 7: every 
| ſpect our own Hearts; for, we our ſelves Man Exa- 
are our own greateſt Flatters : We ſhon}d 7 #m- 
every Night call our ſelves to an Accomprt, /* 

IWhat Infirmity bave I Maſter'd to day ? What 
Paſſion Oppor'd ? What Tempiaticn reſted ? 
N 2 What 
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WW hatVirtne Acquired ? Our Vices will abate 
of themſelves, if they be brought every day 
to the Shrift, Oh the bleſled Sleep that fol- 
lows ſuch a Diary ! Oh the Tranquility, | Li- 
berty, and Greatneſs of that Mind, that is a 
Spy upon it ſelf; and a private Cenſor of its 
own Manners ! It is my Cuſtom (ſays our 
Author) every Nighr, ſo ſoon as the Can- 
dle is out, to run over all the Words, and 
Attions of the palt day 3 and I let nothing 
icapeme; for, Why ſhould I fear the Sighc 
of my own Errors, when I can Admoniſh, 
and Forgive my ſelf? I was a little too hot 
in ſuch a Diſpute: my Opmion might have been 
as well ſpar'd, for it gave Offence, and did no 


good at all. The thing was true; but all Truths 


are ot #9 be ſpoken at all Times; TI would 1 
hal held my Tongue, for there's no contending 
either wth Fools, or our Superiors, I brue 
doae ill , but it ſha be fo ns more. If every 
man would but thus look into himſelf, 1t 
would be the better for us all, What can 
be more Reaſonable then this daily Review 
of 2 Life that we cannot warrant for a mo- 
ment ? Our Fate 1s ſet, and the firſt Breath 
we draw, Is only the firſt motion coward 
our laſt; Oae Caule depends upon another; 
and the Courſe of all things, Publick and 
Private, 1s but a long Connexion of Provt- 
dential Appointments. There 1s. a great 
Varicty in our Lives, but all tends to: the 
ſame Iſſue. Nature may ule her own Bo- 
dies as ſhe pleaſes; bur a Good A7an has 
ths Conlolation, that nothing perifires 
which 
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which .he-.can call . his own.: ?Tis a great 
Comfort, that we are,ouly.condema'd to the 
ſame Fate with the.Univerle; the Heavens 
themſelves are mortal as well as our Bodies z 
Nature has made us pallive, and co ſuffer is 
ourLot.. While we are in Fleſh, every may 
has his Chain, . and his Clog, only it is loo- 
ſer, ad lighter to one manthea to another”; 
and he i is more af : :eaſe that takes it up, and 
carries it,. then he that dregs it. We are 
Born to Loſe,. and to Periſh ; to Hope, and 
to. Fear ; to 'Vex our ſelves, and others ; 

and there is no Antidote againſt a Common 
Calamity, but Virtue; for, be Found 2tios 
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A Good, Man can never be Miſerable, nor a 
Wicked Man Happy. 


"HERE is not in the Scale of Nature ag 
' more Inſeparable Connexion of Cauſe 
and Effet, then in the Caſe of Happinels 
and Virtne: Nor any thing that more natu- 
rally produces the one, or more neceſſarily 
preſuppoſes the other. For, What is it to 
be Happy, but for a man-to content himſelf 
with his Lot, in a chearfal and quiet Reſig- 
nation to the Appointments of God ? All 
the Aftions gf our Lives ovght ro. be g0- 
verned with a Reſpect to Good, and Evil : 
We If is ow Realon that diſtinguiſhes : 
N 
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by which Reaſon we are in ſuch manner 1n- 
fluenc*d as if a Ray of the Divinity were 
dipt in a Mortal Body ; and that's the Per- 
fection of Mankind, ?*Tistrue, we have not 
the Eyes of Eagles, or the Sagacity of 
Hounds; Nor if we had, could we pretend 
to value our felves upon any thing which we 
have in Common with Brutes; What are 
we the better for that whieh 1s Foreign to 
us, and may be given, and taken away? As 
the Beams of the Sun irradiate the Earth, 
and yet remain where they were, ſo is it in 
ſome proportion with anHoly Mind, that 1I- 
Juſtrates all our Actions, and yet adheres to 
its Original, Why do we not as well com- 
mend a Horſe for his Glorious Trappings, 
as a Man for his Pompous Additions? How 
much a braver Creature is a Lyon (which 
by Nature ought to be Fierce, and Tercible) 
how much braver (I ſay) in his Naturat 
Horror, then in his Chains ? ſa that every 
thing inits pure Nature pleaſes us beſt. It. 
isnot Health, Nobility, Riches, that can ju- 
ſtifea Wicked Man; nor is it the want of 
all theſe that can diſcredit a Good one. 
That's the Sovereign Bleſſing, which makes 
the Poſleſſor of it valuable without any thing 
elſe, and him that wauts it Contemptible, 
thovgh he had all the World befides. '*Tis 


not the Painting, Gilding, or Carving, that. 


makes a good Ship ; but, if ſhe be a nimble 
Sayler, Tight, and Strong, to endure the 
Seas, that's her Excellency. ?Tis the Edge,” 
and Temper of the Blade that makes a good 
 : En 000) 
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Sword; not the Richneſs of the Scabbard : 
and fo *tis not Money, or Pofleſſions that 
make a Man Conſiderable, but his Vir- 
tue. | 


* IT is every Man's Duty to make himſelf 


Profitable to Mankind : It he can,to Many ; 
if not, to Fewer; If not ſo neither, to his 
Neighbours; but however to Himſelf, There 
are Two Republicks, a Great one, which 
is Humane Nature ; aud a Leſs, which is 
the place where we were Born : Some ſerve 
Both at a time; ſome only the. Greater and 
ſome again only the Leſs : The Greater may 
be ſerved in Privacy, Solitude, Contempla- 
tion, and perchance that way better then 
any other : but, it was the [nteat of Nature 
however that we ſhould ſerve Both. A Good 
Man may ſerve the Publick, his Friend, 
and Himſelf, in any Station ; If he be not 
for the Sword, let him take the Gown ; 
If the Bar does not agree with him, let him 
try the Pulpit ; if he be Silenc'd Abroad, 1:c 
him give Counſel at Home ; and diſcharge 
the Part of a Faithiul Friend, and a Tem- 
perate Companion, When he is no longer 
a Citizen, he is yet a Man, the wiote 
World is his Country, and Humane Nature 


never wants Matter to Work upon: But, 


if nothing will ſerve a Man in the Civil Ga- 
vernment, unleſs he bs Prime Miniſter, Or in 
the Fie!d, but #2 Command in Chief, *u1$ his 
own Fanlt, The Common $aldier, where 
he cannot uſ2 his Fanls, fights with his 
vixy Looks; h's Example, his Encourage- 
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ment, his Voice : and ſtands his Ground 
even when he has loſt his Hands ; and does 
Service too with his very Clamour; ſo that 
in any Condition whatſoever, he ſtill diſ- 
charges the Duty of a good Patriot. Nay, 
he that ſpends his time well, even in a Re- 
tirement, givesa great Example: We may 
enlarge indeed, or contract, according to 
the Circumſtances of Time, Place, or Abi- 
lities, but above all things, we muſt be ſure 
to keep our ſelves in Action ; For, he that 
is ſlothful is dead even while he lives. Was 
there ever any State ſo deſperate, as that 
of Athens under the Thirty Tyrants; where 
it was Capital to be Honeſt; and the Senate- 
Houſe was turn*d into a College of Hang. 
men ? never was any Government ſo wretch- 
ed, and fo hopeleſs; and yet Socrates at the 
ſame time Preached Temperance to the Ty- 
rants, and Courage to the Ref/: and after- 


wards dy'd an Eminent Example of Faith, 


' The In- 
Iurics of 
Fertune ag 
not affca 
the Mind. - 


and Reſolution, and a Sacrifice for the Com- 
mon Gcod. | 

IT is not fora Wile man to ſtand * ſhift- 
ing, and fencing with Fortune, but to op- 
poſe her bare-fac'd; for, he is ſufficiently 
convinc?d, that ſhe can do him no hurt. 
She may take away his Servants, Poſleſſjons, 
Dignity; aſſault his Body, put out his Eyes, 
cut oft his Hands, and ſtrip him of all the 
External Comforts of Life. But, What does 
all this amount to, more then the recalling 
of a Truſt, which he has receiy?d, with 


Condition to dc<liver it vp agata vpon De- 
mand ? 
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mand? He looks upon himſelf as preca- 
rious, and only lent to himfelf, and yet 
he does not value himſelf ever the leſs, be- 
caule he is not his own, but takes ſuch care 
as an Honeſt Man ſhauld do, of a thing that 
is committed to him in Truſt, Wheanlſoe- 
ver he that lent me my (elf, and what 1 
have, ſhall call for all back again, ?cis not 
a Loſs, but a Reſticution z and I muſt wil- 
lingly deliver up what moſt undeſervedly 
was beſtowed upon me: And it will become 
me to return my Mind better then [ recet- 
ved it, . | 
* DEMETRIUS, upon the taking of , , ___ 
Megara, ask*d Stilpo the Philo{opher what he ,,,, ;.. 
had loſt. Nothing, ſays he, for I bad.all ftance of 
that I could call my own about me. And yet the - coſtane 
Enemy had then made himſelf the Maſter *2*- 
of his Patrimony, his Children, and his 
Country : But theſe he lookt upon anly as 
adventirious Goods, and under the Com- 
mand of Fortune : Now he that neither loſt 
any thing, nor fear*d ahy thing in a Pub- 
Iick Ruine, but was Safe, and at Peace, in 
the middle of the Flames, and in the Heat 
ofa Military Intemperance aad Fury ; What 
Violence, or Provocation imaginable, can 
put ſuch a man as this our of the Potlethon 
of himlelf ? Walls, and Caſtles may be 
Mind, and Batter*d ; bur there is no Art, 
or Engine, that can ſubvert a ſtea/ly Mine. 
i have made my way (lays Stilps) through 
Fire, and Blood ;, what is become of my Chil- 
ren, I know not ,, bat theſe are Tranſitory Bleſ- 
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ſings,end Servants that are condenw'd to change 
their Maſters ; what was my own before, ## my 
own ftill: Some have loſt their Eftatesz, others 
their dear-bought Mijtreſſes , their Commiſſions, 
end Offices z the Uſurers bave loſt their Bonds, 


ond Securities ;, but, Demetrius, for my part, 


T have ſavd All: and do nt imagine, after all 
this, either that Demetrius is a Conqueror, oy 
obat Stilpo is overcome : ?tis only thy Fortune 
bas been too bard for mine. Alexander took 
Babylon ;, Scipio took Carthage ;, the Capitol 
was Burnt : but, there?s no Fire, or Violence 
that can diſcompole a Generous Mind. And 
let us not take this Character neither for a 
Chimera; for all Ages afford ſome, though 
not many Inſtances of this Elevated Virtue. 
A Good Man does his Duty, let it be never 
ors or” wig hazardous, or never ſo great a 

$ tohim, and itis not all the Money, the 
Power, and the Pleaſure in the World; no 
not any Force, or Neceſſity, that can make 
him Wicked : He confiders what he is to 
Do, not what he is to Suffer, and will keep 
on his Courſe; though there ſhould be no- 
thing but Gibbets, and Tarments in the 


 way.And in this Inſtanceof Srilpo; who,when 
he had loſt his Country, his Wife, his Chil- 


dren,the Town on Fire over his Head, him- 
felf ſcaping very hardly, and naked, out of 


the Flames; I. bave ſav'd all my Goods (lays 


he | my Juſtice, my Courage, my Temperance, 
my Prud-nce; accounting nothing his own, 
or Valuable; and ſhewing how much eaſier 
It was to overcome a Nation then one Wile 

| Man, 
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Man. It is a certain mark of a brave Mind, 
not to be mov'd by any Accidents : The 
upper Region of the Air. admits neither 
Clonds, nar Tempeſts; The Thunder, 
Storms, and Meteors, are form*d Below 3 
and this is the Difference betwixt 'a mean, 
and an exalted Mind-:, the former is Rude, 
and Tumultnary ; the latter is Modeſt, Ve- 
nerable,'Compos'd, arid always Quiet in its 
Station. Tn Brief, | it is the Conſcience that 
pronemres upon 'the Man whether he. be 
appy or. miſerable. Bart, though Sacrilege 
and Lauteery be generally :condem”d, how 
many ate there ftil] that do. not ſa much as 
Bluſh at the one, add, in trarh, that take a 
Glory in the other ? For, nothing is more 
Common, then for Great Thieves to ride in 
Triymph, when the Little ones are puniſh'd. 
But, Let Wickedneſs ſcape, as it may, at the 
Bar, it never fails of doing Fuſtice 901 it ſelf, 
far, every Guilty Perſon is bis own Hangmas. 
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and Nature goes.on with her Work ;, 
things ſucceed in their-Turns; Storms; and. 
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The due Contemplation of Divine Providence is 
tbe certain Cure of all Misfortunes. . 


V "7 HOEVER obſerves, the World,and 
Y. V the Ocder. of it; will. find all the 
Motions in it to_ be only-a Vicifſitude of 
Falling and Riſing z - Nothing extinguiſh'd, 
and even thoſe things which ſeem to us 
to Periſh, are in truth but Chang'd. The 
Seaſons Go, and Return 3; Day, and Night 
follow in their, Courſes; The Heaveos rol 


Calms ; the Law of Nature will bave jt ſo, 
which we muſt tollow, and obey, | 15 ahi 
ting all things that are done, to be well done ; 


So that what we cannot Mend ye muſt Suf-. 


fer, and ' wait *upon Providence” without 


Repining: It is the part of a Cowardly Sol- 
dier to follow his Commander, Groaning ; 
but a Generous man delivers himſelf up to 
God withour ſtruggling ; and it 1s only for 
a Narrow Mind to condemn the Order of 
the World , and to proponnd-rather -the 
mending of N«:-ure, then of Himfelf, No 
Man has any Cauſe of Complaint againſt 
Providence, if that which is Right pleaſes 
him. Thoſ: Glecrics that appear tair to 
the Eye, their Luſtre is but falſe and 1ſu- 
periicial, and they arc only Vanity and. 

| Deluſion ; 
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Deluſion : They are rather the Goods of a 
Dreary, then a ſubſtantial Poſleſſion ; «they 


may couzen us at a Diſtance, but bring them - 


once to the Touch, they' are Rotten ' and 
Counterfeit, There are no (greater Wretches 
in the World, then many of thoſe which 
the People take to be Happy ; Thoſe are 


19; 


the only true and incorruptible Comforts, 


that will abide all Tryalsz and the more 
we' turn, and examine them, the more. va. 
loable we find them; and, The greateſt Fe- 
licity of all, is not to ſtand in need of any: 
Whats Poverty ? No Man lives ſo poor as 
he was born, What's Pgiz ? Itwill either 
have an end it ſelf, or make an end of us. 
In ſhort; Fortune has no Weapon that reach- 
es the Mind : But the Bounties of Providence 
are Certain,' and Permanent Bleſſings : 
and they are the Greater and the Better, 
the longer we conſider them : That is to fay, 
The Power of contemning things terrible, and 
deſpiſing what the Common People Covert. In 
the very Methods of. Nature, we cannor 
but obſerve the Regard that Providence 
had'to the 'Good of Mankind, even in the 


' Diſpoſition of the World, in providing ſo 


amply fer our Maintenance, and SatisfaCti- 


' on. It is not poſlible for us to Comprehend 


what the Power is, which has made all 
things : Some few Sparks of that Divinity 


'are diſcovered, but infinitely the greatec 
part of it lies hid. We are all of us howe- 


ver thus far 'agreed; Firſt, in the Acknow- 
ledgment and Belief of that Almighry Be- 
ip 5 


? 
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ing; and Secondly; that we are to aſcribe 

to.it, all Majeſty,: and Goodneſs. 
*How comes Jf therg be a Providenze, ſay ſome * How 
ir that comes it #0. paſs, thati good Men. labiy under 
Good Men Afflijion,, and Adyerſiuy ; and wicked Mon 
Fra _ 1" enjoy themſelves in Eaſe and Plemy } My An- 
werld, «nd {wer is, Thab God deals by Us as a good 
wickd Father does by his. Children; he Trycs us, 
Men pro= he Hardens us, and Fits us for. Himſelt. He 
ſper. keeps a ſtrict Hand over thole that he loves, 
and by the reſt he does as we do by our 
? Slaves ; he lets them go on in Licenſe, and 
Boldneſs, Asthe Maſter gives his moſt hope- 
ful Scholars the hardeſt Leilons, ſo does 
God deal with the moſt Generous Spirits z 
and the croſs Encounters of Fortune, we are 
not to look upon as a Cruelty, but as a 
Conteſt : The tamiliarity of Dangers brings 
vs to the Contempt of them, and that parc 
is ſtrongeſt which is moſt exercis'd : the Sea- 
man's Hand is Callous, the Soldier's Arm is 
ſtrong, and the Tree that is moſt expoyd 
to the Wind takes the beſt Root: There are 
People that live in a perpetual Winter, in 
Extremity of Froſt, and | Penury; where a 
Cave, a Lock of Straw, or a few Leaves is 
all their Covering, and wild Beaſts their . 
Nouriſhment : All this by Cuſtom is not | 
ouly made tolerable, but when ?cis once ta- 
ken up upon neceſlity, by little and little 
it becomes pleaſant to them, Why ſhould 
we then 2cconut that Condition of Lite a | 
Calamity, which is the Lot of many Nati- 
ons? Thee is no State of Life ſo —_ , 
| ble, { 
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ble, but there are in it Remiſſions, Diver- 
ſions; nay, and Delights too, ſach is the 
Benignity of Nature towards us, even in the 
ſevereſt Accidents of Humane Life. There 
were no Living, if Adverſity ſhould hold on 
as it begins, and keep up the Force of the 
Firſt Impreſſion, We are apt to Murmure 
at many things as great Evils, that have 
nothing at all of Evil in them beſide the 
Complaint ; which we ſhould more reafon- 
ably take up againſt our ſelves. If I be 
Sick, *tis part of my Fate ; and for other 
Calamities they are uſual things ; they 
ought to be; nay, waich is more, they muſt 
be, for they come by Divine Appointment. 
So that we ſhould not only ſubmit to God, 
but Aſſent to him, and Obey him, out of D#- 
ty, even if there were no Neceſſity; All thoſe 
terrible Appearances that make us Groan, 
and Tremble, are but the Tribute of Life ; 
we areneither to Wiſh, nor to As, nor to 
Hope to ſcape them; For?tis a kind of Diſ- 
honeſty to pay a Tribtne unwillingly, Am I 
troubl*d with the Stone z or Afflicted with 
continual Loſles ? Nay, is my Body in danger ? 
All this is no more then what I Pray'd for 
when I pray*d for Old Age. All theſe things 
are as familiar ina Long Life, as Duſt, and 
Dirt in a Long Way. Life is a Warfare ; 
and, What brave Man would not rather 
chuſe to be in a Tent, then in a Shambles ? 
Fortune does Lke a Sword-man : She ſcorns 
to Encounter a fearfull Man: There's no 
Honour in the Victory, where there?s no 

Danger 
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Danger in the way to't : She tryes Mucizs 
by Fire; Rutilius by Exile; Socrates by Poy- 
ſon ;, Cato by Death, *Tis only in Adverle 
Fortune, and in Bad Times, that we find f 
great Examples, Mucius thought himſelf R 
happier with his Hand in the Flame, then | 
if it had been 1n the Boſom of his Miſtreſs. | 


Fabricius took more Pleaſure in Eating the 
Roots of his own Planting, then in all the 
Delicacies of Laxury and Expence, Shall 
_ we call Ratilizs miſerable, whom his very 
Enemies have adored? who, upon a Glo- 
rious, and a Publick P:inciple, choſe ra- 
ther to loſe his Country, then to return 
from Baniſhment ? the only Man that de- 
ny'd any thing to Syl/a the Diftator, who re- 
call'd him, Nor Gid he only refuſe to come, 
but drew himlelf farther off : Let them, ſays 
he, that think Baulſhment a Misfortune, live 
Slaves at Rome, under the Imperial Crueltics 
of Sylla : He that ſets a Price upon the Heads h 
of Senators, and gfier a Law of bit own In- Fo 
flitution againſt Cut-throats, becomes the preat- : 
e/* himſelf. 1s it not better for a Man to live 
1n Exile Abroad, then to be Maſlacred at 
Home? ln ſuffering for Virtue, 'tis not the 
Torment, but the Cauſe that we are to. 
conſider ; and the more Pain, the more 
Renown, When any Hardlhip beſalls us, 
we muſt look upon it as an Act of Pcovi- 
dence, which many times ſitfers Particu- 
lars to be wounded for the Conſervation of 
the whole : Beſide that, God chaſtiſes ſome 
Pcopie under an appearance of Bleſling 
thei, 
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them, turning their Proſperity to their Ru. 
ine, as a Puniſhment for abuſing his Good- 
neſs. And we are farther to conſider, that 
many a Good Man is Afflicted, only to 
teach others to ſuffer; for we are born for 
Example: And likewiſe, that where Men 
are Contumaeious and Refraqory, it plea. 
ſes God many times to cure Greater Eyvils 
by Leſs, and to turn our Miſeries to our 
Advantage. 


HOW many * Caſualties, and Difficul- «+ p,,._ 
ties are there, that we dread, as inſupport- 4c»: 
able Miſchiefs, which,upon farther thoughts, 4r2ws good 
we find to be Mercies and Benefits ? As Ba- 9 of Evil. 


niſhment, Poyerty, Loſs of Relations, Sick- 
nels, Diſgrace? Some are cured by the 
Lance; by Fire, Hunger, Thirſt; taking 
out of Bones, Lopping of Limbs, and the 
like; Nor do we only Fear things that are 
many times Beneficial to us, but on the 0- 
ther ſide, we hanker after, and purſue 
things that are Deadly, and pernicious : 
We are Poyſon'd in the very Pleaſures of 
onr Luxury 3 and betrayed to a Thouſand 
Difeaſes, by the Indulging of our Palate, 
To loſe a Child, or a Limb, 1s only to part 
with what we have received, and Nature 


may do what ſhe pleaſes with her own. 


We are Frailour ſelves, and we have receiy*'d 
things tranſitory : That which was given 
us may be taken away; Calamity tryes 
Virtue, as the Fire does Gold : Nay, he 
that lives molt at eaſe, is only delay'd, not 
dilmiſs*d,. and his "—_ is to coine, When 

5 we 
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we are viſited with Sickneſs, or other Af- 
flitions, we are not to murmure as if we 
were ill us?d; It is a mark of the General's 
Eſteem, when he puts us upon a Poſt of 
Danger: We do not ſay, My Captain wſes 
me Il, but He does me Honour : And fo 
ſhould we ſay, that are Commanded to en- 
connter Difficulties, for this is' our Caſe 
with God Almighty. 

WHAT was Kegulus the worſe, be- 
cauſe Fortune made choice of him for an 
Eminent Inſtance, both of Faith and Pa- 
tience ? He was thrown into a Caſe of Wood 
ſtuck with pointed Nails; fo that which 
way ſoever he turned his Body, it reſted up- 
on his Wounds ; his Eye lids were cut off, 
to keep him waking ; and yet Mecanas was 
not happier upon his Bed, then Regulus 
' upon his Torments. Nay, the World is not 
yet grown ſo wicked, as not to prefer Re- 


' gulus before Mecenas : And, can any Man 


take that to be an Evil, of which, Provi- 
dence accompted this brave Man worthy ? 
It has pleaſed God (ſays he, ) to ſingle me out 


' for an Experiment cf the Force of Humane Na- 


ture, No Man knows his own Strength or 
Valne, but by being put to the-Proof. The 
Pilot is try*d in a Storm; the Soldicr in a 
Battle; the Rich man knows not how to 
behave himſelf in Poverty: He that has liv'd 


| m_ Popularity and Applauſe;- knows not 


how he would bear Infamy, and Reproch : 
Nor he that never had Children, how he 
would bear the Loſs of them, Calamity is 
the 
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the . Occaſion of Virtue, and a Spur to a 
Great, Mind. The very Apprehenſion of 
a-Wqund ſtartles a Man when he firſt bears 
Armsz but an Old Soldier bleeds boldly ; be- 
cauſe he knows, that a Man may loſe Blood, 

1d yet win the Day. Nay, many times a 

alamity turns to our Advantage ; and 
Great Ruines have but made way to Grea- 
ter Glories. The Crying out of Fire has 
many:-times quieted a Fray, and the Inter- 
poſing of a Wild Beaſt has parted the Thief, 
and the Traveller; for, we are not at lei- 
ſure for Leſs Miſchiefs, while we are under 
the Apprehenſion of Greater. One Man's 
Life is fay*d by a Diſeaſe ; Another is Ar- 
reſted, and taken out of the way, jult when 
his Houſe was falling upon his Head. 

TO ſhew now, that the Favours, or the 


IgJL 


* Crolles of Fortune; and the Accidents of + _,..,,.3 
Sickneſs, and of Health, are neither Good, ,,. yeicher 
nor Evil ; God permits them inditlerently Good ner 
both to Good, and Evil Men. ?Tis bard,” Ev 


you'l ſay, for a Virtuwous Man to ſuffer all 
ſorts of Miſery, and fir a Wicked Man, nat 
oxly to go free, but to enjoy himſelf at pleaſure. 
And, is it not the ſame thing for Men of 
Pcoſtituted Impudence, and Wickednels, 
to ſ[cep in a whole skin, when Men of Ho- 
nour and Honeſty bear Arms, lye in the 
Trenches, and Receive Wounds? Or for 
the Veſtat Virgins to riſe in the Night to 
their Prayers, when Common Strumpets 
lye Stretching themſelves in cheir Beds ? 
We ſhould rather ſay with Demetrius, If 

O e£ ba 
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h:d known the Will of Heaven before T twas 
calPd tt, I would bave offer'd my Self. If 
it be the Pleaſure of Godfro take my-Chil- 


Life, I would rather preſent it, then yie 

it up: I am ready to part witi all, andt 

ſuffer all; for I know that nothing comes 

to paſs, but what God appoints: Our 'Fate 

is Decreed, and things do not fo much Hap- 

pen, as in their due time Proceed, and every 

Man's Portion of Joy, and Sorrow 1s. Pre- 
determin*d. 

* Nothing THERE is nothing falls amiſs to a Good 

that is pro» Man, that can be charg'd upon Providence; 

perly Evil for, Wicked Actions, Lewd Thonghts, Am- 

can befall hjrions Projects, Blind Luſts, and Inſatiable 

# Gol Avarice, againſt all thefe he is Arm'd by 

| the Benefit of Reaſon: And Do we expect 

now, that God ſhould lookto our Luggage 

too? (I meanour Bodies? ) Democrites dif 

charged himſelf of his Treaſure, as the 

| Clog and Burden of his Mind, Shall we 

; wonder then if God ſuffers that to befall a 

| Good Man, waich a Good Man ſometimes 

does to himſelf? I loſe a Son; and why. not ? 

when it may ſometime ſo fall our, that I my 

felf may kill him. Suppoſe he be Baniſh'd 

by an Order of State: Is 1t not the ſame 

thing with a Mar's Voluntary leaving of 

his Countrey, and never to return? Many 

| ARittions may beſalla Good Man, but no 

L Evil; for contraries will never Iacorpo- 

ratc ; Alithe Rivers in the World are —_ 

a 


dren, I have brought them up to that!Fnd : 
If my Fortune, any Part of my Body, or thy 
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able to Change the Taſt or Quality of the 
Sea, Prudence, and Religion are above 
Accidents ; and draw Good out of every 
thing; Afiction keeps a Man in Ure, and 
makes him Strong, Patient, and Hardy. 
Providence Treats us like a Generous Fa- 
ther, and brings us up to Labours, Toils, 
and Dangers ; whereas the Indulgence of a 
fond Mother makes us weak, aud ſpirit- 
leſs: God loves us with a Maſculine Love, 
and turns us looſe to lnjaries, and [ndignt- 
ties: He takes delight to ſee a Brave and a 
Good Man Wraſtling - with Evil Fortune, 
and. yet keeping himſelf upon his Legs, 
when the whole World is in diſorder about 
him. And, Are not we our ſelves delight- 
ed, to ſee a bold Fellow preſs with his 
= upon a Bore, or Lyon? and the Con- 

ancy and;Refolution of the Action, is the 
Grace and Dignity of the Spectacle, No 
Man can be Happy that does not ſtand hirm 
againſt all Contingencies ; and ſay to him- 
ſelf inall Extremities, 7 hauld have been con- 
zent, if it might have been (6, or ſo; but, ſince 
tis otherwiſe determined, God will provide bet- 
ter- The more we; ſtruggle with our Ne- 
ceflities, we - draw. the Knot the harder, 
and the worſe: *tis withus:; And, the more 
the Bird Flaps and Flitters in tae Snare, the 
{urer ſhe is caught ; So that the beſt way is 
to ſubmit, and lie (till, under this double 
Conſideration, That the Proceedings »f God 
are Unqueſtionable and bis Decrees nct 10 


be reſiſted. 
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CHA P. IX. 


of Levity of Mind, and other Impcdiments 
of a Happy Life. 


1 N OW to Sum up what is already de- 
liver*d, we have ſhewed what Hap- p- 
neſs 1s, and wherein it conſiſts: That -it | 
| is founded upon Wiſdom and Virtue; * for, 
| we muſt firſt know what we Ought to do, 
| and then Live according to that Knowledpe: # 
| We have alſo diſcourſed the Helps of Phi= *' 
loſophy, and Precepts towards a+ Happy by 
Life : The Bleſſing of a Good Conſcience; | 
That a Good Man can never 'be- Miſerable, ; 
nor a Wicked Man Happy :' Nor any Man f 
Unfortunate, that cheerfully : ſubmits to 
Providence. We ſhall now Examine, How 
it comes to paſs, that when the certain way 
to Happineſs lies ſo fair beforo us, Men will 
yet ſteer their courſe on: the: other ſide, 
| which as Manifeſtly leads to Ryuine. 
| THERE are ſome that live: without any 
| * Deſignat all; and only paſs in the World 


Gs ge] like Straws upon a- River; they do not. Go, ; 
Happineſs, but they are carry'd, Others only' delibe- 


rate upon the parts of Life, and/not upon 
the whole, which -is a great Error, for 
there's no diſpoſing of the Circuhſtances 
of it, unleſs we firſt propound:the main 
Scope. How ſhall any Man take 'his Aim 
without » 
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without a Mark? or, what Wind will 
ſerve him that is not yet reſolved upon his 
Port? We Live as It were by Chance, and 
by Chance we are Govern'd. Some there 
are that torment themſelves a freſh with the 
Memory of what is Paſt; Lord! What did 
I endure ; Never was any Man in my Condi- 
tion, every body gave me over 5 my very Heart 
was ready to break, &c. Others again af. 
flict themſelves with the Apprehenſion of 
Evils to Come; and very ridiciiloutly Both : 
For the Oxe does not Now concerns us, and 
the Other, not Tt; Beſide that there may 
be Remedies for Miſchiefslikely to happen z 
for they give us warning by Signs, and Symp- 
toms of . their Approch, Let him that 
would be Quiet, take heed not to provoke 
Men that are in Power; but live without 
giving Offence; and if we cannot make all 
Great Men our Friends, it will ſuffice to keep 
them from being our Enemies, This is a 
thing we muſt avoid, as a Mariner would 
do a Storm. A raſh Seaman never conſt- 
ders what Wind lows, or what Courſe he 
ſteers ; but runs at a venture, as if he wo'14 
brave the Rocks, and the Eddies: where- 
as he that is careful, and Conſiderate, in- 
forms himſelf before-hand where the Dan- 
ger lies, and what Weather it is like to be : 
He conſults his Compals, and keeps aloof 
from thoſe places. that are infamous for 
Wrecks and Miſcarriazes. So does a Wiſe. 
Man in the common baſinels of Life 3 he 
keeps out of the way from thoſe that may 
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do him hurt ; but it is a point of Prudence 
not to let them take notice that he does it 
on purpoſe; for that which a Man ſhuns, he 
tacitely condemns. Let him have a care al- 
ſo of LifPPners, Newsmongers and Mealers in 
other Peoples Matters for their Diſcourſe 
is commonly of ſach things as are never 
- Profitable, and moſt commonly Dangerous, 
Either to be ſpoken, or head. 
*Levicy of LEVITY* of Mind is a great hindrance 
Mind is a Of Repoſe, and the very Change of Wick- 
great hin= edneſs is an Addition to the Wickedneſs it 
drance of ſelf, for it is inconſtancy added to Iniqui- 
#w7 Repuſe. ty; We relinquiſh the thing we ſought, and 
then we take it up again ; and ſo divide our 
Lives between our Luſts, and our Repen- . 
tances. From one Appetite we paſs to a- s 
nother, not ſo much upon. Choice, as for j 
Change; and thereis a Check of Conſcience 7 
that caſts a damp uponall our unlawful Plea- 5 
ſures ; which makes us loſe the Day, in ex- 
pectation of the Night, and the Night it 
ſelf for fear of the Approching Light. 
Some People are xever at quiet ; others are 
always ſo; and they are Both to blame; For 
that which looks like Vivacity, and Induſtry 
1n the one, is only a Reſtleneſs and Agita- 
tion 3 and that which paſſes in the other. for 
Moderation, and Reſerve,is but a Drowzy 
and an unadtive Sloth. Let Motion, and 
Reſt, both take their turns,according to the 
Order of Nature, which made both the 
Day, and the Night : Some are perpetually 
Mitting from one thing to another ; Others 


again 
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again make their whole Life but a kind of 
Uneaſte Skep: Some lie tolling and turn- 
ing, till very wearineſs bring themto Ret ; 
Others again I canaot ſo properly call Ig- 
conſtant, as Lazy ; There are many Pro- 
prieties, and Diverſities of Vice ; but, it is 
one never-failing effect of- it, to live Diſ- 
pleas*d. We do all of us labour under Jaor- 
dinate Deſires ; we are either timorous, agd 
dare not venture, or venturing, we do not 
ſucceed; or elſe we caſt our ſelves upon 
uncertain Hopes, where we are perpetu- 
ally Solicitous, 'and in Suſpence ; In this di- 
ſtraction, we are apt to propoſe to our 
ſelves things diſhoneſt, and hard; and 
when we have taken great pains to no pur- 
poſe, we come then to repent of oyr Un. 
dertakings: We are afraid to go On, atd 
we can neither Maſter our Appetites, nor 
Obey them; We live and dye Reſtleſs, 
and Irreſolute, and which is worſt of all, 
when we grow weary of the Publick, and 
betake our Selves to Solitude for Relief, 
our Minds are Sick, and Wallowing, and 
the very Houſe and Walls are Troubleſome 
to us; we grow impatient, and aſham'd of 
vur ſelves 3 and ſuppreſs our inward vex- 
ation till it breaks our Heart for want of 
vent. This is itthat makes us Soure, and 
Moroſe ; Envious of others, and diſfatisfi- 
ed with our Selyes: till at laſt, betwixr 
our Troubles for other Peoples Succeſſes, 
and the Deſpair of our Own, we fall 
foul upon Fortune, and the Times ; and 
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get into a corner, perhaps, where we ſit 
brooding over our own Diſquiets. In thefe 
Diſpoſitions there is a kind of pruriginous 
Phancy that makes ſome people take delight 
in Labour, and Uneaſineſs, like the Clawing 
of an Itch till the' Blood ſtarts. 

* THIS is it that puts us upon rambling 
Voyages; one while by Land; but ſtill 
diſguſted with the Preſent: The Town 
pleaſes us to Day; the Country to Mor- 
row; The Splendors of the Court at one 
time; the Horrors of a Wilderneſs at an 
other , but all this while we carry our 
Plague about us; for *cis rot the place that 
we are weary of, but our ſelves. Nay, our 
weakneſs extends to eyery thing, for we 
are impatient equally of Toyl, and of Plea- 
ſure. This Trotting of the Ring, and on- 
ly treading the lame ſteps over and over a- 
gain, has made many a Man lay violent hands 
upon himſelf, It muſt be the Change of 
the Mind, not of the Climate, that will 
remove the Heavineſs of the Heart; our 
Vices go along with us, and we carry in 
our ſelves the Cauſes of our Diſquiets. 
There's a great weight lies upon us, and the 
bare ſhocking of it makes it the more Un- 


'ealy; changing of Countreys in this Cale 


1s not Travelling, but Wardring. we 
muſt keep on our Courſe if we would gain 
our Journeys end ; He that cannet live Happi- 
ly any where, will live Happily no where. What 
152 Manthehetter for Travelling ? As if his 


Cares could not ſind him out wherever 
hg 
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he goes ? Is there any retiring from' the fear 


of Death, or of Torments? or from thoſe 
Difedſties which beſet a Man wherever he 
#? It is only - Philoſophy that makes'the 
Mind Invincible, and places us our-of the' 
Reach of Fottune ; ſo that all her' Arrows 
fall ſhort: of us. This is it that reclaims the 
Rage of our Luſts, and ſiweetens the Anxi- 
ety of your Fears. Frequent Changing of 
Plates;':6r Councils, ſhews an Inſtability of 
Mind; and we muſt fix the Body, before 
we can-fix the Sonl: We can hardly ſtir a 
broad, or look about us without encoun- 
tring ſome thing or other that revives our 
Appetires. As he that would caſt off an 
unhappy Love, avoids whatſoever may put 
him'in Mind of the Perſon; ſo- he that 
would wholly deliver himſelf from his Be- 
loved Luſts, muſt ſhun ail Objes that may 
put them in his' Head again, and remind 
_ himof them. We travel, . as Children run 
up and down after ſtrange fights, for No- 
velty,- not Profit, we returnneither the bet- 
ter -nor: the ſounder; nay, and the- very 
Agitation hurts us, Welearn'to' call Fowns, 
and:' Places: by: theic Names, and - to- tell 
. Stories of ' Mountains, and of Rivers: But, 
had not our time been better ſpent 1a the 
Study of Wiſdom, and of Virtue ? ln the 
Learning of what is already dilcover'd, and 
1n the- Queſt of things not yet found ont ? 
If a Man break his Leg, or {train his' An- 
cle, he ſends preſently for a Surgeon ta 
ſet all right azaia; and does not take 
:; Horſe 
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Horſe upon?t,or put himſelf on Ship-board : 
No more does the Change of place work jup- 
on our Diſorder?d Minds, then upen our 
Bodies, Itis not the Place, I hope, that 
makes either an Orator, or a Phiſician. 
Will any Man ask upon the Road, Pray 
which is the way to Prudence, to Juſtice, to 
Temperance, to Fortitude ? No matter whi- 
ther any Man goes that carries his: AﬀeCti« 
ons along with him, He that would-make 
his Travels delightful, muſt make himſelf 
a Temperate Companion. A great :Tra- 
veller was complaining, That he was: ne- 
ver the better for his Travels, That's very 
erm, ſaid, Socrates, becauſe you travel'd with 
your ſelf, Now had not he better have made 
himſelt another Man, then to tranſport 
himſelt to another Place? ?Tis no matter 
what Manners we find any where, ſo long 
as we Carry our own... But we have all of 
us a Natural Curioſity of ſeeing fine ſights, 
and of making new diſcoveries; turning 
over Antiquities, Learning the Cuſtoms of 


Nations, &c. We are never quiet : : To day. 


we ſeek an Office; to morrow:/we are Sick 
on't: We divide our Lives betwixt a diſlike 
of the Preſent; and a deſire of- the Future ; 
but, he that lives as he ſhould, orders him 
ſelf ſo as neither to fear, nor to wiſh for to 
morrow: If it cowes, *tis welcome, but if 
not, there's nothing loſt; for, that which 
15 come is but the ſame over again with what's 
paſt... As Levity is a pernicious Enemy to 
Quiet ; ſo Pertinency isa great one too, The 
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One Chanpes Nothing z the Other Sticks to 
Nothing; and which of the two is the worſe 
may be a queſtion, It is many times ſeen, 
that we beg earneſtly ior thoſe things, which 
if they were offered us we would refuſe : 
And it is but juſt to puniſh this eaſyneſs of 
Asking with an equal Pacility of Granting. 
There are ſome things we would be thoughe 
to deſire, which weare ſo far from deſiring, 
: that we drdad them. 7 ſpall tire you, ſays 
one, in the Middle of a tedious Story, No, 
pray be pleaſed to go on, we cry, though we 
iſhed his Tongue out at half way, Nay, 
we do not deal Candidly even with God 
himſelf, We ſhould fay to our Selves in 
theſe Caſes, This have I drawn npou my ſelf. 
T could never be quiet, till I had gotten this 
Woman, this Place, thir Eftate, this Honor ; 
and now ſee what's come ont. 
ONE Sovereign Remedy apainſt all Mis- 
fortunes, is * Conſtancy of Mind : The . 


[ 1 C p 
Changing of Parties, and countenances " = 


| 
: 
| looks as if a Man were driven with the ſecures us 
| Wind. Nothing can be aboye him that. is #» /! Diff- 
£ above Fortune, It is not Violence, Re- <##-- 
| proch, - Contempt, or whatever elſe from 
without, that can make a Wiſe Man quit his 
Ground ; but he is Proof againſt Calamities 
both great and ſmall: Only our Error is, 
that what we cannot do our ſelves, we think 
no body elſe can, ſo that we Judge of the 
Wile by the Meaſures of the Weak. Place 
me among Princes, or arnong Beggars ; 
The One ſhall not make me Proud, = = 

cner 
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Other Aſham?d : I can take as ſound a ſleep + 
in a Barn, as in a Palace; and a Bottle of 
Hay makes me as o00d a. Lodg ng as a.Bed 
of Down. Should every day-{ucceed-to my 
Wiſh, it ſhould not. Tranſport me:. Nor 
would | think my ſelf Miſerable, If I ſhould 
not have one quiet hour in my whole Life. 
I will not. tranſport my, Selt with. either- 
Pain, or Pleaſure; but yet for all that, I. 
could wiſh that 1 had an eaſi ies. Game to 
play ; and that were put rather.to Mode-. 
rate my Joys, then my Sorrows. If 1, were. 
an Imperial Prince, I had rather Take, then 
be Taken : And yet I would bear the ſame 
Mind under the Chariot of my Conqueror, 
that I had in my Qwn. It is'no great mat- 
ter to trample upon thoſe things that are 
moſt covetee, or ſear'd by the, common 
People, There are thoſe. that will laugh 
upon the Wheel; and caſt themſelves upon 
a Certain Death, only upon a tranſport 
of Love, perhaps, Anger, Avarice, Or 
Revenge: How much more then upon 
an Inſtint of Virtue; which is; Invin- 
Cible, and Stcady ? If a ſhort Obſtinacy of 
Mind can do this; How much more ſhall a 
Compos'd, and a Deliberate Virtue ; whole 
Force is equal, and perpetual? 

TO ſecure our ſelves in this World , firſt 
we mult aim at * nothing, that Men count 
worth the wrangling for: Secondly, we 
muſt not value the Poſſeſſion of any thing, 


rhe World which even a Common Thief. would think 


the Bittcr. worth the {tealing. 


A Man's Body is no 
| Booty. 


OR; >... 
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Booty. Let the way be never ſo dangerous 
for Robberies, the Poor, and the Naked 
paſs quietly, A plain-dealing ſincerity of 
Manners makes a Mans life Happy, even in 


' deſpite of Scorn, and Contempt; which is 
every Clear Man's Fate. But we had better 


yet be Contemn'd for Simplicity, then lye 
perpetually upon the Torture of a Coun- 
terfeit : Provided that Care be taken not 
to confound Simplicity with Negligence ; 


: And itis moreover, an Uneaſy Life, that of 


a diſguiſe : For a Man to ſeem to he what he 


.is not; to keep a perpetual Guard upon 


himſelf, and to live in fear of diicovery. 
He takes every Man that looks upon him 


for a Spy ; over and above the trouble of 


being put to play anothers Man part, It is 
a good Remedy in ſome Caſes for a Man to 
apply himſelf to Civil Aﬀairs, and Publick 
Buſineſs; and yet in this State of Life too, 


. what betwixt Ambition, and Calumny ; it is 


hardly ſafe to be Honeſt. There are in- 
deed ſome Caſes whercin a Wiſe Man will 
give way : But let him not yield over eaſily 
neither ; If he marches off, let him have a 
care of his Honour ; and make his Retrear 
with bis Sword in his hand, and his Face to 
the Enemy. Of all others a Studious Lite 


- is the leaſt tireſome : It makes us eaſy to our 


felves, and to others, aud gains us both 
Friends, and Reputation, 
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CHAP, MX, 
| | | He that ſets np bis Reſt upon Contingencies 
| ball wt Dniet, ; 


EVER pronounce any Man Happy that 
depends upon Fortune for his Happi- 


neſs; for nothing can be more prepoſterous 
then to place the Good of a Reafonable | 
Creature in Unreaſonable Things. If I have l 
loſt any thing, it was Adventifious ; and, ; 


| 
| 
| the leſs Money, the Iefs Trouble ; the leſs j 


Fayour, the leſs Envy : Nay, even in thoſe 
Caſes that put us out of our Wits, it is not 
the loſs it ſelf, but the Opinion of the 
Loſs that troubles us. It is a Common 
Miſtake to accompt thoſe things Neceſlary 
that are ſuperfluous, and to depend upon 
| Fortune for the Felicity of Life, which 
ariſes only from Virtue. There is no truſt- 
ing to her ſmiles: The Sea Swels, and Ra- 
| ges in a momente; and the Ships are ſwal- 
" low'd up at Night, in the very place where 
os they ſported themiſe]ves in the Morning, 
| And Fortune has the Same Power over 
Ee Princes, that it has over Empires; over 

1 Nations, that it has over Cities ; and the 
J' ſame Power over Cittes that it has over Pri- 


| vate Men. Where's that Eſtate that may ; 
[| not be fojlow'd upon the heel with Famine, E: 
'F | and Beggery? That Dignity, which the 7 
| 4 next Moment may not be laid in the Dult 2 E, 
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That Kingdom that is ſecure from Deſolati- 
onang Ruine ? The Period of all things isat 
hand, as well that which caſts out the For- 
tunate, as the other that delivers the Unhap- 
Py ; and that which may fall out at any time, 
may fall out this very day. What fall come 


fo, paſs I know not, but what may come to 


ps $ | know: So that Pll deſpair of No- 
ing, but expe&t'every thing; and what- 


[1] 


ſoever Providence remits is clear Gain. 


Every moment, if it ſpares me, deceives 
me: and yet in ſome ſort it does not de- 
ceive me; for though [ know that any thing 
may happen; yet I know likewiſe that 
every thing will not. I'1I hope the beſt, and 
provide for the worſt. Methinks we ſhould 


not find ſo much fault with Fortune for 
her, Inconſtancy, when we our ſelves ſuffer 


a Change every moment that we live; 


'only other Changes make more Noiſe, and 


this ſteals upon us like the ſhadow upon a 
Dial; every jot as Certainly, but more 
Inſenſibly. | 3 


. _ THE Burning of Lyons may ſerve to 
ſhew** us, that' we are never ſafe; and to 


arin us againſt all furprizes. The Terror 
of it muſt needs be-great, for the Calamity 
1s almoſt without Example. If it had been 
fir?d by an Enemy, the Flame would have 
left ' ſome further Miſchief to have been 
done by the Soldiers: But to be wholly 
conſum?d, we have: not heard of many 
Earthquakes ſo Pernicious : So many Rari- 
ties to be deſtroy*d in one Night; and - 
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the depth of Peace to ſuffer an Outrage be- 
yond the Extremity of War, Who would be- 
lieve it ? But twelve hours betwixt ſo fair a 
City and none at all : It was laid in Aſhes in 
leſs time then it would require to tell the 
Story, To (ſtand nnſhaken in ſucha Calamity 
is hardly to be expected; and our Wonder 
cannot but be equal to our Grief, Let this 
Accident teach us to provide againft all 
Foſllibilities, that fall within the Power of 
Fortune ;. all External things are under her 
Dominion : One while ſhe calls our hands to 
her Aſſiſtance : Another while ſhe con- 
tents her ſelf with her own Force, and 
deſtroys us witly Miſchiefs of which we 
gannot find-the Author. No Time, Place, or 
Condition is excepted ; She makes onr very 
Pleaſures painful to us: She makes War 
vpon us in the depth of Peace, and twins 
the means of our ſecurity into an occaſion 
of Fear; She turns a Friend into an Ene- 
my, and makes a Foe of a Companion : We 
ſuffer the Elf: &s of War without any Adver- 
fary; 8nd rather then fail, our Felicity ſhall 
be the Cauſe of our Deſtruction. Lelt 
we ſhould either Forget, or Neglett: her 
Power, every day produces ſomething Ex- 
traordinary, She perſecutes the moſt Tem- 
perate with Sickneſs; the ſtrongeſt Conſti- 
tutions with the Pthiſick ; ſhe brings. the In- 
nocent to Puniſhment, and the moſt retir'd ſhe 
aſſaults with Tumwlts. Thoſe Glories that 
have grown up with many Apes, with In- 


finite Labour, and Expence, and under the 
Favour 
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Favour of many Auſpicious Providences, 
One day Scatters, and brings to Nothing. 
He that pronounc'd a Day, nay an hour 
ſufficient for the deſtraCtion of the greateſt 
Empire, might have fallen to a Moment. 
k were ſome Comfort yet to the. Frailty of 
Mankind, and of Humane Afairs, if things 
might but decay as ſlowly as they riſe, but 
they Grow by degrees. and they call to 
ruine in an Inſtant, There's no Felicity in 
any thing either Private or Publick : Men 
Nations, and Cities have all their Fates, 
and Periods: Our Very Entertainments are 
not without Terror, and our Calamity riſes 
there where we leaſt expe ic. Thoſe 
Kingdoms that ſtood the ſhock both of | 
Foreign Wars, and Civil, come to deſtructi- 
on without the ſight of an Enemy, Nay, 
we are to dread our Peace, and Felicity, 
more then violence, becauſe we are there 
taken Unprovided; unleſs in a State of 
Peace we do the Duty of Men ia War, and 
ſay to our ſelves, Whartſoever may be, Will 
be. I am to day, Safe, and Happy ig ths 
[ove of my Country; I am to morrow, 
Baniſh*d : To day, in Pleaſure, peace, healch; 
to moriow broken upon the Wheel, led 10 
Triumph, and in the Agony of Sickneſs. 
Let us therefore prepare for a Shipwrack 
10 the Port, and for a Tempeſt in a Calm. 
One Violence drives me from my Country 
another raviſhes that from me; and that 
very Place where a Man can hardly pats 

chis 
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this day for a Crowd, may be to Morrow a 
Deſert. Wherefore, let us ſet before our 
Eyes the whole Condition of Humane Na- 
ture, and conſider as well what ay hap- 

n, as what commonly Does, The way 
to make future Calamities Eafy to us in the 
Sufferance, is to make them familiar to us 
in the Contemplation, How many Cities 
in Aſia, Acbaia, Aſſyria, Mac:donia, have 
been ſwallow?d up by Earthquakes ! Nay, 
whole Countries are loſt, and large Provin- 
ces laid under Water ; but time brings all 
things to an end, for all the Works of 
Mortals are Mortal : All Poſſeſſions, and 
their Poſleſlors are Uncertain, andPeriſhable;z 
and, What Wonder is it to loſe any thing at 
any time, when we muſt one day loſe all ? 

THAT which we * call our Own, is but 


»;-h ws Ient us; and what we have received Gratis 


call our 


we muſt return without Complaint. That 


O-» is but which Fortune gives us this hour, ſhe may 


Int us, 


tzke away the next ; and he that truſts to 
her Favours, ſhall either find himſelf de- 
ceived, or if he be not, he will at leaſt be 
troubled becauſe he may be ſo, There's 
no defence in Walls, Fortifications, and 
Engines, againſt the Power of Fortune : We 
mult provide our ſelyes Within, and when 
we are ſafe there, we are Invincible z we 
may. be Battered, but not Taken, She 
throws her Gifts among us, and we Sweat 
and Scuffle for them : Neyer conſidering 
how few are the better for that which is 
expected 
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expeted by all. Some are tranſported 
with what they Get ; Others tormented for 
what they Miſs, and many times there's a 
Leg or an Arm broken in a Conteſt for a 
Counter, She gives us Honours, Riches, Fa- 
vours, only to take them away again ; either 
by Violence, or Treachery ; So that they 
frequently turn to the damage of rhe Re- 
ceiver. She throws out Baits for us, and 
ſets Traps, as we do for Birds and Beaſts; 
Her Bounties are Snares, and Lime-twigs to 
us; wethink that we Take, but we are Ta- 
ken, If they had any thing in them that 
were ſubſtantial, they would ſome cime or 
other fill, and quiet us; but they ſerve on- 
Iy to provoke our Appetite, without any 
thing more then Pomp, and Shew, to allay 
it. But the beſt of it 1s, if a'Man cannot 
mend his Fortnne, he may yet mend his 
Manners, and put himſelf ſo far out of her 
Reach, that whether ſhe gives or Takes, it 
ſhall be all one to us; for we are never the 
Greater for the One, nor the Leſs for the 
Other. We call this a Dark Room; or 
That a Light One, when 'cis 1n It ſelf nei- 
ther the One, nor the Other, but only as 
theDay and the Night renders it, And fo 
it is in Riches, Strength of Body, Beauty, 
Honour, Command : And likewiſe in Pain 
Sickneſs, Baniſhment, Death; which are in 
themlelves Middle, and Indifferent things, 


and only Good, or Bad, as they are In- 
fluenc*d by Virtue, To Ween, Lament, ad 


Croan, 
P 3 
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Groan, is to renounce our Duty ; and it is 
the ſame weakneſs on the other ſide to Ex- 
ult, and Rejoice : I would rather Make my 
Fortune, then Expect it, being neither de- 
 preſs?d with her Injuries, nor dazl'd with her 
Favors, When Zexs was told that all his 
Goods were drown'd;, wby then, ſays he, 
Fortune bas a Mind to make me a Philoſopher. 
'Tis a great Matter for a Man to advance 
his Mind above her Threats, or Flatteries ; 
for he that has once petten the better of 
her, is ſafe for ever. 

IT is ſome Comfaqrt yet to the Unfor- 
* tm Funate, that Great Men lie under * the 
ſpares nei- Laſh for Company; and that Death ſpares 
ther great, tbe Palace, no more then the Cottage ; and 
»y ſmall. that whoever is above Me, has a poweralſo 
above him. Do we not daily ſee Funerals 
without Trouble, Princes depos'd, Coun. 
tries depopulated, Towns ſack'd ; without | 
ſo much as thinking how ſoon it may be 
our own Caſe ? Whereas, if we would but | 
prepare. and Arm our ſelves againſt the 
Iniquities of Fortune, we ſhould never be : 
ſurpriz*d. When we ſee any Man Baniſh'd, 7 
Begger'd, Tortur*d, we' are to accompt, 
that though the Miſchief fell upon another, 

it was levell'd at ns. What wonder is it, if 
of ſo many thouſands of dangers, that are 
conſtantly hovering, about us, one comes to 
hit us at laſt? That which befalls any Man, * 
may befall every Man; And then it breaks 
the force of a Preſent Calamity, to provide 
| | | © *againſt 
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againſt the Future. Whatſoever our Lot is, 
we muſt bear it; as, ſuppoſe it be Contu- 
mely, Cruelty, Fire, Sword, Pains, Diſeaſes, 
or a Prey to wild Bcaſts; there's no ſtrugg- 
ling,noc avy Remedy but Moderation. *'T'is 
to no purpoſe to bewail any Part of our Life, 
when. Life it ſelf is Miſerable throughout ; 


and the whole Flux of it only a Courle of 
tranſition from one misfortune to another. 


A Man may as well wonder, that he ſhould 


be cold in Winter; Sick at Sea, or have 


his Bones clatter'd together in a Waggon, 
as at the Encounter of Ill Accidents, and 
Croſſes in the Paſſage of Humane-Life : And 
it is in vain to run away from Fortune, as if 
there were any Hiding place wherein ſhe 
could not find us; or to expedt any Quict 
from her, for ſhe makes life a perpetual Scate 


of War, without fo much as. any Reſpite oc 


Truce. This we may conclude upon ; that 
her Empire is but Imaginary, and that who- 
ſoever ſerves her, makes himfelt a voluntary 
Slave; for the things that are often contemn'd 
by the Inconſiderate, and elways by the Wiſe, 
are in themſelves neither Good, nor Evil: As 
Pleaſure, and Pain ; Proſperity, and A1ver- 
ficyz which can only operate upon our 
Ontward Condition, without any proper, 
and Neceſſary Effect vpon the Mind. 
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C H A P, JT. 
A Senſual Life is a miſerable Life. 


HE Senſuality that we here treat of 
falls naturally under the Head of Lux- 
ury ; which extends to all the Exceſles of 
Gluttony, Luſt, Effeminacy of Manners; 
and, in ſhort, to whatſoever concerns the 
over-great Care of the Carkaſls. 
To begin now with the Pleaſures of the 
* Palate; ( which deal with us like Agyp- 
tian Thieves, that ſtrangle thoſe they em- 
brace ) What ſhall we ſay of the Luxury of 
Nomentanus and Apicins, that entertained 
their very Souls in the Kitchin; they have 
the Choiceſt Muſick for their Ears ; the moſt 
diverting Spectacles for their Eyes 3 the 
Choiceſt variety of Meats, and Drinks for 
their Palates, What is all this, I ſay, but a 
Aerry Madneſs ? ?Tis true, they have their 
Delights, but not without Heavy, and 
Anxious Thoughts, even in their very Eqn- 
joyments; beſide that they are followed 
with Repentance, and their Frolicks arc little 
more then the Lavghter of ſo many people 


out of their Wits, Their Felicities are full 


of Diſquiet, and neither Sincere, nor well 
Grounded : But they have need of one 
Plcaſure to ſupport another, and of new 
Praycrs 


"8 
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Prayers to forgive the Errors of their For. 


mer.\ Their Life' noſt nectls be wretched, 
that get with great pains, what they keep 


with greater, One Divetſion overtakes ano- 


ther : Hope excites Hope : Ambition be- 
gets Ambition: ſo that they only change the 
Matter of their Miferies, without ſeeking 
any End of them, and ſhall never be with- 
out 'either proſperons, or unhappy Cauſes 
of Diſquiet. What if a Body might have all 


the Pleaſures in the World for the Asking ? 


Who would ſo much Unman himlelf, as by 
accepting of them, to deſert his Soul, and 


become a perpetual ſlave to his Senſes? 


Thoſe Falte, and Miſerable Palates, that 
Judge of Meats by the Price, and Difficulty, 
not by the Healthfulneſs, or Taſte; They 
Vomit, that they may Eat, and they Eat 
that they may fetch it up again. They croſs 
the Seas for Rarities, and when they have 
ſwallow'd them, they will not ſo much as 
give them time to digeſt. Whercſoever 
Nature has plac'd Men, ſhe has provided 
them Aliment : But werather chule to 1rri- 
tate Hunger by expence, then to allay itat 
an Eaſier rate. What is It that we plow the 
Seas for; or Arm our ſelves againſt Men, 
and Beaſts ? To. what end do we Toyl, and 
Labour, and pile Bags upon Bags 2 We may 
enlarge our- Fortunes, but we cannot our 
Bodics ; fo that it does buc , pill, and 


Fun over, whatſoever we take more 


then we can hold. Our Fore fathers ( v9 
Tac 


i 
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the force of whoſe Virtues we are now 
ſupported in our Vices ) liv*d every jot as 
well as we;. when they provided, and dreſ'd 
their own Meat with their own Hands ; 
lodg'd upon the Ground, and were nat 
as yet come to the _— of Gold and 
Gemms : When they ſwore by their Earthen 
Gods, and kept their Oath, though they 
dy*d for't, Did not our Conſuls live more 
Happily when they Cook'd their own Meat 
with thoſe Victorious hands that had con- 
quer'd ſo many Enemies, and won ſo many 
Laurels? Did they not live more happi- 
ly, I fay, then our Apicius? (that Corrup- 
ter of Youth,and Plagne of the Age he liv'd 
in) who afcer he had ſpent a Prodigious For- 
tune vpon his Belly, Poyſon'd himſelf for 
fear of Starving, when he had yet £30000 
Crowns in his Coffers: Which may ſerve 
to ſhew us, that it is the Mind, and nor the 
Sum that makes any Man Rich : When Ap;- 
cins With all this Treaſure counted himſelr 
in a State of Beggery; and took Poylon to 
avoid that Condition, which another would 
have Pray'd for. But, why do we call it 
Poyſon, which was the wholeſomeſtDranghr 
of his Life? Hig daily GJattony was Poy- 
ſon rather, both to himſelf and others His 
Oſtentatjon of ir was intolerable; and ſo 
was the Infinite Pajns he took to miſlead 
others by his Example, who went even faſt 
enovgh of themſclves withoup drjving., 
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IT isa ſhame for a Man to place:his * Fe- * if $Sen- 


5 licity in thoſe Entertainments, and Appe- ſualiry 
: tices that are ſtronger in Brutes. Do not ®*, Hap- 
: Beaſts eat with a Better Stomach ? Have pot 


they nat more fatisfa*tior in their Lufts ? pe;: Hap- 
And they have not only a quicker Reliſh of pier then 
their Pleaſures, but they enjoy them witho'n M*»- 
either Scandal,or Remorſe.If Senſualiry were 
Happineſs, Beaſts were happier then Men ; 

E but Humane Felicity is lodg'd in the Sol, 

F not in the Fleſh. They that deliver them- 


ſelves up to Luxury, are ſtill either tormen. 
FU ted with too Little, or oppreſs'd with too 


Much; and equally miſerable, by being 
either deſerted, or overwhelm'd: They 
are like Men in a dangerous Sea z one while 
caſt adry upon a Rock, and another while 
Iwallowed up in a Whirpool ; and all this 
from the Miſtake of not diſtinguiſhing Good 
from Evil. The Huntſman that wich much 
Labour, and Hazard takes a wild Beaft, 
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2 runs as a great Riique afterwards jn the 
I Keeping of him; for' many times he tears 
F out the Throat of his Maſter; and 'tis the 
i ſame thing with [nordinate Pleafures; The 
* more in-NumHer, and the greater they are, 


the more G2neral and Abſolute a Slave is 
the Servant of them, Let the Common 
People pronounce him as happy as they 
pleaſe, he pays his Liberty for his Delights, 
and (cils himſelf for what he bays. 
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* We have LET any Man take a View of * our 


a5 many 
Diſeaſes 
a5 Diſhes P 


Kitchins 3 the Number of onr Cooks, and 
the Variety of our Meats ; Will he not won- 
der to ſee ſo much Proviſion made for one 
Belly 7. We have as many Diſeaſes as we have 
Cooks, or Meats ; and the ſervice of the Ap- 
Petite is the ſtudy now in Vogue. To ſay no- 
thing of our Trains of Lacquays; and our 


Troops of Caterers, and Sewers. Good God / 


that ever one Belly ſhould employ ſo many 
People. How Nauſeous, and Fulſome are 
the Surfeits that follow theſe Exceſles ? 
Simple Meats are out of Faſhion ; and All 
are collected into One; ſo that the Cook 
does the Office of the Stomack ; nay, and of 
the Teeth too, for the Meat looks as if it 
were chew'd before-hand; Here's the Lux- 
ury of all Taſtes in one Diſh, and liker a 
Vomit then a Soup. From theſe Compound- 


ed Diſhes, ariſe Compounded Diſeaſes, 


which require Compounded Medicines, It 
is the ſame thing with our Minds, that it is 
with our Tables ; Simple Vices are Curable 
by imple Counſels, but a General Diſſoluti- 
on of Manners is hardly overcome : We are 
over-run with a Publick, as well as with a 
Private Madneſs, The Phyſicians of old un- 
derſtood little more then the Virtue of ſome 
Herbs to itop Blood, or heal a Wound : 
And their Ficm and healthful bodies needed 
little more, before they were corrupted by 
Luxury and Pleaſure: And, when it came 


_ to that once, their Buſineſs was not to Lay 


Hunger, 
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Hunger, but to provoke it, by a thouſand 
Inventions, and Sauces. That which was 
Aliment to a Craving Stomach, is become 
a Burthen to a full one. From hence come 
Paleneſs, trembling ; and worſe Effects from 
Crudities, then Famine : A Weakneſs in 
the Joynts, the Belly ſtretch*d, Suffuſion 
of Choler ; the Torpor of the Nerves; and 
a Palpitation of the Heart, To ſay nothin 
of Megrims, Torments of the Eyes, id 
Ears; Head ach, Gout, Scurvy ; ſeveral ſorts 
of Fevers, and putrid Ulcers; with other 
Diſeaſes, that are but the Puniſhment of 
Luxury. So long as our Bodies were hard- 
ned with Labor, or tir*d with Exerciſe, or 
Hunting, our Food was plain, and Simple; 
many Diſhes have made many Diſeaſes, 
IT is an ll thing for a Man not to know 
the Meaſure of his Stomach; nor to conli- 
der, that Men do many things 1n their 
Drink, that they are aſhan”d of Sober ; 
* Drunkenneſs being nothing elſe but a Vo- 
tuntary Madneſs. It emboldens Men to do 
all forts of Miſchieſs; It both Irritates 
Wickedneſs, and Diſcovers it; It does nt 
make Men Vitious, but it ſhews them to be 
fo. It was in a Drunken Fit that 4lexander 


. kilPd Clytus, It makes him that is Inlolenc, 


Prouder ; Him that is Cruel, Fiercer ; It takes 
away all Shame. He that is Peeviſh breaks 
out preſently into Ill Words, and Blows. 
The Leacher, without any regard to De- 
cency, or Scandal, turns up his Whore in 
the Market-place. A Man's Tongue trips, 


his 
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his Head tuns round: he Staggers 1n his 
Pace. To ſay nothing of the Crudities and 
Diſeaſes that foilow upon this Diſtemper. 
Conſider the Publick Miſchtefs it has done. 
How tnany Warlike Nations, and Strong 
Cities, that have ſtood Invincible to At- 
taques and Sieges, has Drunkenneſs over- 
come ? ls it not a great Ronour to drink the 
Cordpany Dead ? A Magnificent Virtue to 
Swallow more Wine then the reſt, and yet 
at laſt to be out-cone by a Hoghead? What 
ſhall we ſay of thoſe Men that lnyert the 
Offices of Day, and Night? As if our Eyes 
were only given vs to make uſe of in the 
Dark : Is it Day? *Tis time to go to Bed. ,1s 
it Night ? *Tis time t0 Riſe. Is it toward 
Morning ? Lt as go #0 Supper, When other 
People lie down, they rife ; and lie 'rill the 
next Night to digeſt the Debauche of the 
day before, ?Tis an Argument of Clownery, 
£0 do as other People do. Luxury ſteals up- 
on us by Degrees; Firſt, it ſhews it ſelf in a 
-more then Ordinary Care of our Bodies; it 
ſlips nexr into the Furnitvre of our Houſes , 
and it gets then into the Fabriquye, Curio- 
ſity, 8ad Expence of the Houſe it ſelf. It 
appears laſtly in the Phaantaſtical Exceſles 
of our Tables, We change, and ſhuffle our 
Meats Confound our Sauces; Serve that in 
Firſt, that uſes to be Laſt; and value ouc 
D:; ſhes, not for the Taſte, but for the Ra- 
rity. Nay, we are ſo delicate, that we myſt 
be told when we are to Eat, or Drink; 
when we are Hungry, or Weaty ; and we 

| cheriſh 
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cheriſh ſome Vices as Proofs, and Arguments 
of our Happineſs. The moſt miſerable vf 
Mortals are they, that deliver themſelves 
up to their Palates, or to their Luſts : The 
= Pleaſure is ſhort, and tarns preſently Nau- 
* Ffeous, and the End of it is either Shame, 
, or Repentance. It is a Brutal Entertain- 
i ment, and Unworthy of a Man, to place 
7 his Felicity in the Service of his Senſes. As 
7 to the Wrathful, the Contentious,the Ambi- 
tious, though the Diſtemper be great, the 
offence has yet ſomething in it that is Man» 
ly : But, the Baſeſt of Proſtitutes are thoſe, 
that Dedicate themſelves wholly to Luſt ; 
% what with their Hopes and Fears; Anxiety 
$ of Thought, and perpetual Diſquiets, they 
ir are never well, full nor faſting, 
(2 WHAT a deal of Buſineſs is now * made . ,, ... 
; about our Houſes,ahd Diet, which was at fiſt 4. Fanity 
both Obvious,and of little Expence ? Luxury of Laxwy 
led the way, and we have 'cmploy?*d our 
Wits'in the Ajd' of our Vices. Firſt we de- 
ſir?d Superftuities; our next ſtep was to 
; Wickedneſs, and, in Concluſion, we deli- 
if yer'd up our Minds to our Bodies, aud fo 
became Slaves to our Appetices, which be. 
fore, were our Scrvants, avd are now be- 
comme our Maſters. What was it that broughg 
us to the Extravagance of Embraideries, 
Perfumes, Tire-women, &c. We palt the 
bounds of Nature, and laſh'd out ito Sy. 
perfluities: Infomuch, that ir is now adays 
6 only for Beggars, and Clowns, to- content 
3 themſelyes with what is SuMczegt':. Our 
| Luxury 
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Luxury makes us In{ olent, and Mad. . We 
take upon us like Princes, and fly . ont for 
every Trifle, asif there were Life, and Death 
In £48 Caſe. What, a Madneſs. is it for A 
Man to lay out an Eſtate upon a Tabte, or 
a Cabinet; a Patrimony upon a pair of 
Pendents, 2nd to inflame the Price of Cyrio- 
ſities, according to the hazard either of 
breaking, or loſing of them ? To weat Gar- 
ments that will neither defend a Womans 
Body, nor her Modelty ; fo thin, 'that one 
would make a Conſcience of Swearing, ſhe 
were not Naked: For, the hardly ſhews 
more in the Privaces of her Amour, then 
in Publick ? How long ſhall-we Covet, gnd 
Opprelſs; enlarge our Poſſeiſfions*: and ac- 
count That too little for one "Man. 'which 
was {ormerly enough for a Nation | ? Aitotr 


| Luxury is as Inſatiable.as our Avarice : 


Where's that Lake, that,Sca, that Foreſt, 
that Spot of Land, that is Hot ranſack*d to 
gratify our Palate? The very Faech. .is Bup- 
chen'd with our Buildings, nota River, nor 
a Mountain ſcapes us. Oh that there ſhould 
be ſach boundleſs deſires , in ,our, little Bo- 
dies! Would not fewer Lodgings {erye Ly 
We lie but.in One, and where we ate no 

That is not- properly Ours, What, with, our 
Hooks, Snares, Nets, Dogs, &c.-we are at 
War with all Living Creatures , and n6- 


thing comes amiſs, but that which is either 


too Cheap, or tog Common ; and all this is 

to gratify a Phantaſtical Palate. Our Ava- 

rice, our Ambition, our Luſts are Iaſatiable 
WE 
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we enlarge our Poſſeſſions ; ſwell our Faini- 
lies; we "rifle Sea, and Land, for matter of 
Ornament and Luxury, A Bull contents 
hirhſelf with one Meadow ; and one Foreſt is 
en6igh for a Thouſand Elephants; but the 
Little Body of a Man deyours more then 
all other living Creatures. - We do.not Eat 
to” ſatisfie Hunger, but: Ambition; we are 
Dead while we are Alive; and our Houſes 
are iſo mich our Tombs, that a Man might 
write our”. Fpiraphr upon our very Doors. 
A-* Voluptuous Perſon, in Fine, can nei- 
ther be a Good Man, a Good Patriot; .nor a 
Good Friend; for he is tranſported with 
his Appetites, without conf ;dering, that the 
Lot of Man is the Law of Nature. A Good 
man (like a Good Soldier) will ſtand his 
Ground, receive Wounds, Glory in his 
Scars, and in Death ic felt, Love his Malter 
for whom he Falls; wich that Divine Pre- 
cept always 1a his Mind, Follow God. Where- 
as he that complains, laments, and groains, 
muſt yield nevertheleſs, and do his Duty, 
though in ſpight of his Heart, Now, what 
a Madneſs is it, for a Man to chuſe rather 
to be lugg'd, then to follow; and vainly to 
contend with theCalamities of Humane Lite ? 
Whatſoever is laid upon us by Neceſſity, 
we ſhould receive Generouſly z For ic is 
Fooliſh to {trive with what we cannot avoid, 
We are born Subjets, and to obcy God is 
any" LOT He that does This, ſhall 
e Free, Sate, and Quict : 
hall ſucceed to his Wiſh: and, What car 
Q aoy 
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any man deſire more, then to want nothing 
from without, and to have all things deſt- 
rable within himſelf ? Pleaſures do but wea- 
ken our Minds, and ſend us for our Support 
to Fortune, who gives us Money only as the 
Wages of Slavery. We muſt ſtop our Eyes, 
and our Ears. Ulyſſes had but one Rock to 
Fear, but Humane Life has many. Every 
City, nay, every Man is one, and there's 
no truſting even to our neareſt Friends. De« 
liver me from the Superſtition of taking 
thoſe things which are Light, and Vain, for 
Felicities, ; | 
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Avarice, aud Ambit © are Inſatiable, and 


Reftleſs. 


HE Man that would be truly Rich, 
muſt not encreaſe his Fortune, but 
retrench his Appetites: For Riches are not 
only Superfluous, but mean, and little more 
to the Poſleſſor, then to the Looker on. 
What is the end of Ambition, and Ava- 
rice; when, at beſt, we are but Stewards 
of what we falſly call our Own? All thoſe 
things that we purſue with ſo much hazard, 
and expeiice of Blood, as well to Keep, as * 
Get, for which we break Faith, and Friend- 
ſhip; What are they, but the meer De- 
poſits of Fortune ? And not ours, but al- 
ready enclining toward a new Maſter. There 
is nothing our own, but that which we give 
to our ſelves; and 'of which we have a Cer- 
tain, and an [nexpugnadle Poſſeſſion, Ava- 
rice is ſo ITaſatiable, that it is not 1n the 
Poiwer of Liberality to Content it ; And 
our Deſires are fo Boundleſs, that what- 
ever we pet, is but in the way to getting 
more without end; And fo long as we are 
ſolicitous for the Encreale of Wealth, we 
loſe che true Lie of it z and ſpend our time 
in Putting out, Calling in, and paſling our 


Accounts, without any Subſtantial Benefit, 


either 9 the \Vorld, or to our Selyes. W hat 
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is the Difference betwixt Old men and Chil- 
dren? The one cries for Nuts and Apples, 
and the other for Gold and Silver. The 
one ſets up Courts of Juſtice; Hears, and 
Determines 3 Acquits, and Condemns in 
Jeſt ; the other in Earneſt; the one makes 
Houſes of Clay,- the other of Marble : So 
that the Works of Old Men are nothing in 
the World but the Progreſs, and Emprove- 
ment of Childrens Errors: and they are to 
be Admoniſt®d, and Puniſh*d too like Chil- 
dren; not in Revenge for Injuries Receiy?d, 
but as a Correction for Injuries Done, and 
fo make them gtve over. There Is ſome 
ſubſtance yet in Gold and Silver; but, as to 
Judgments, and Statutes, Procuration, and 
Continuance-moncy, theſe are only the Vi- 
ſions, and Dreams of Avarice, Throw &- 
Crult of Bread to a Dog, he takes It open- 
mouth'd, ſwallows it whole, and prefently 
gapes for more : Juſt ſo do we with the 
Gifts of Fortune; down they go without 
Chewing ; and. we arc immediately ready 
for another Chop. But, what has Ava- 

rice now to do with Gold, and Silver, that 
ts ſo much out-done by Curioſities of a tar 
greater Value? Let us no longer Complain, 

That there was not a heavier Load laid up» 
on thoſe precious Metals; or that they were 
not bury'd deepenough ; when we have found 
out ways by Wax and Parchments : , and by 
Bloody Uſurious Contrats, to undo one 
another. It 1s remarkable, that Provi- 
dence has given us all things for our Ad- 
vantage 
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vantage near at hand : but Iron, Gold, and 
| Silver (being both the Inſtruments of Blood, 
and Slaughter, and the Price of it) Nature 
has hidden in the Bowels of the Earth. 

THERE is no Avarice without ſome 

F Paniſhment,over and above that which it is * verice 
to it ſelf, How miſerable is it in the De- puniſhes ie 
ſire? How miſerable even in the Attaine /*/- 
ing of our Ends ? For Money is a greater 
Torment in the Poſſeſſion, then it is in the 
Purſuir, The Fear of Loſing it is a Great 
Trouble, the Loſs of it a Greater, and 
It is made a greater yet by Opinion, Nay, 
even in the Caſe of no direct Loſs art all, the 
Covetous man lofes what he does not get. 
"Tis true, the People call the Rich Man a 
Happy Man, and wth themſelves in his 
Condition ; but, can any Condition be worſe 
then That, which carries Vexation, and 
Envy along with it? Netther is any man to 
L boaſt of his Fortune, his Herds of Cattle ; 
L his Number of Slaves; his Lands and Pala- 
ces ; tor, comparing that which he has, to 
that which he farther Covets,he 1s a Beggar, 
No man cai poſleſs all things, but any man 
may Contemn them, and the Contempt of 
Riches is the neareſt way ro the gaining of 
them. 

SOME Maziſtrates are made for * Mo- + ,,,, 
ney, and Thoſe commonly are brib'd with ge; a. 
Money. We are all rurn'd Merchants, and 
look not into the Qyality of things, but in- 
to the Price of them; for Reward we are 
Pious, and far Reward again we are Im 
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pious. We are Honeſt, ſo long as we may 
Thrive upon it; but if the Devil himſelf 
give better Wages, we change our Party, 
Our Parents have train'd us up into an Ad- 
miration of Gold, and Silver, andthe Love 
of it is grown up with us to that Degree, 
that when we would ſhew our Gratitude to 
Heaven, we make Preſents of thoſe Metals. 
T his is it that makes Poverty look like a 
Curſe, and a Reproche; and the Poets help 
it forward ; The Chariot of the Sun muſt 
be all of Gold: the Beſt of Times muſt be 
the Golden Ape, and thus they turn the 


greateſt Miſery of Mankind into the greateſt 


blſl;ngs. 

NEiTHER does Avarice make us * only 
Unhappy in our ſelves, but malevolent alſo 
to Mankind. The Soldier wiſhes for War ; 
the Husbandman would have his Corn dear ; 
the Lawyer prays for Diſſention; the Phy- 
ſitian for a ſickly year; He that dealsin Cu- 
rioſities, ſor Luxury, and Exceſs; makes up 
his Fortunes ouc of the Corruptions of the 
Age; High Winds, and publick Conflagra- 
tions make Work for the Carpenter, and 
Bricklayer; and one man lives by the loſs 
of another ; ſome , few perhaps have the 
Fortune to be detected , but they are all 
Wicked alike. A great Plague makes Work 
for the Sexton, and, in one Word, whoſo- 
ever gains by the Dead, has not much kind- 
neſs jor the Living, Demeder of Athens 
Condemn'd a Fellow that fold Neceſſaries 
for Funerals, upon Proof, that he wiſht " 
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make himſelf a Fortune by his Trade, which 
could not be but by a great Mortality. But 
perhaps he did not ſo much deſire to have 
many Cuſtomers, as to Sel] Near, and Buy 
Cheap; beſides, that all of That Trade 
might have been Condemn'd as well as he, 
Whatfoever whets our Appetites, Flatters 
and Depreſles the Mind, and by dilating it 


-weakens 'it; firſt blowing it up, and then 


filling, and deluding it with Vanity. 

TO proczed now from the molt Proſtitute 
of all Vices, * Senſuality, and Avarice,to that 
which paſles in the World for the moſk Ge- 
nerous, the Thirſt of Glory and Dominion 3 
If they that ran Mad after Wealth, and 
Honour, could but look into the Hearts of 
them that have already gain*d thele Points ; 
How would it ſtartle them to fee thoſe hide- 
ous Cares,and Crimes,that wait upon Ambi- 
tious Greatneſs ;, All thoſe Acquiſitions that 
dazle the Eyes of the Vulgar, are but 
Falfe Pleaſures, Slippery, and Uncertain. 
They are Atchiev'd with Labour, and the 
very Guard of them is Painful, Ambition 
pulfs us up with Vanity, and Wind ; and 
we are equally troubled, either to ſee any 
Body before us,,or no Body behind us ; 
ſo» that we lie under a double Envy; for 
whoſoever. Envies another, is allo En- 
vy'd. himſelf, What matters it how far 
Alexander extended his Conqueſts, if he was 


not;yet ſatisfied with what he had ? Every 


Mari wantsas much as he Covets; and, 'tis 
loſt Labour to pour into a Veſlel that will 
—_ 7 never 
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nevcr be full, He that had'{ubdu*d: ſo many 
Princes, and Nations, upon! the 'Killing-of 
C'ytus (one Friend) and the Loſs of Hephefti- 
on (another) deliver'd himielf up to ' An- 
”eT and Sadneſs: and when he-was Maſter of 
1 - 'X'orld, he was yet a Slave to his Paſli- 
O's, ook into Cyrus, Cambyſes, . and the 
'- erſian Line, and you ſhall not find 
; 2 as ore Man of them that .dy'd fa- 
i-d> with what -he had gotten. : Ambiti- 
01 alnires {rom Great things to Greater ; 
£70 7ropounds Matters even Impoſſible, 
v1.21 1t has once arrived at. things beyond 
Fs _ ectation, It 1s a kind af. Dropite ; the 
mcoie a man Drinks, the! more he Covets. 
Lect any man bur obſerve the Tumults, .and 
the Crouds that attend Palaces; what: Af- 
fi onts muſt we endure to be admitted j. and 
low much greater when we are in? The 
Paſlage to Vertue is' Fair,. but the way to 
Greatnels 1s Craggy, and It ſtands not'only 
upon a Precipice, but vpon Ice too;z 'and yer 
itis a hard matter to convince'a Great:Man 
that his Station is ſlippery, or to prevail with 
him not to depend npon/his Greatneſs: © But 
all Superfluities are Hurtful; a: Rapk : Crop 
Iays the Corn; too: great a Burthen: of Fruit 
breaks the Bough; and gur Minds: may.beas 
well over-charged with, .an' Immoderate 
Happincſs, Nay, though we our ſelves woyld 
be at Reſt, our Fortune witl:not. fuller It. ; 
The way that Icads to;Honoury-and Riches, 
icads to Troubles.zi andiwe; finct ;the-Cariſfs 
of our S:rrows an'the very Qbjects/of _ 
Des +0 ol 
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Delights, - What Joy is there in Feaſting, 
and Luxury ; 4n-Ambition, and a'Croud of 
Clients; -In: the Arms of--a Miſtreſs, or in 
the Vanity of aggtinprofitable Knowledge ? 
Theſe ſhort and Falſe Pleaſures deceive. us, + 
and, like Drunkenneſs, Revenge the Jolly 
Madneſs of Oxe-Hour, with the Nauſcous, 
and ſad Repentance of Many. Ambition 
is like a, Gulph, every thing is ſwallowed 
up in it, and: bury?d; beſide the dangerous 
Conſequences of it : -For, that which One 
bas taken from All, may be eaſily taken away 


18gain by Al, frqm Que. - It was not either 


Virtne, or Reaſon, but the mad Love of a 
deceitful Greatneſs thac animated Pompey 'in 
his Wars, -eitherA broad; or at Home. What 
was it but his Ambition that hurry'd-him to 
Spaiz, Africa, and elſewhere, when he was 
too Great already, in every bodjes/Opini- 


-on but his Own? And'the-lame Motive had 
Frlins Ceſar, who could: not, even then, 
-brooke a' Superiour Himlelt, when-the Com- 
mon-wealth had ſubmitted potd' rwo alree- 
: dy. -+,Nor..was it any- Inſtiget; of!- Virtue, 
that: pufli'd oh, Mari,” who, inthe;Head:.gf 


an Ariny, was himſelf; yet-led on under: the 


.QCommand of Ambition : bpt, he came at Jaſt 


to the deſerved Fate of other Wicke(l Men, 
and 'to.dtink himſelf of the ſame Cup that 


| be. had filldd to others, . We impole upan 
'Ot1r Reaſon;, when ws ſuffer our felves:to he 


tranſported ,with Titles ; for, we know, 
that they-are nothing but,g, more Glorious 


Sound :and.ſo for Qraaments, and Giylings, 
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though there may be a Luſtre to Dazle our 
Eyes,” our Underſtanding tells us.yer, that it 
is only Qutſide,::and that the Matter under 


it'is only Coarſe and Cs | 

,  Ewill never Envy * thoſe'that the People 
call Great and Happy. A Sound Mind ts 
not to be ſhaken with a Popular, and Vain 
Applauſe : nor is it in the Power of their 
Pride to diſturb the State of our Happineſs. 
-An'Honeſt man is known now adays by the 
Duſt he raiſes 6pan-the Way : and, ?cis be- 
cotnea Point of Honour to over-rim People, 
and'keep all at a diſtance; though he that 
is' put out of the Way, may perchance be 
—_—_— then 'he that takes it. He that 
would exerciſe a Powet profitable. 40 him- 
ſelf and Grievous to'no' body elſe, tet him 
praftiſe it upon his' Paſſions.” They that 
have Burnt Cities, otherwiſe Invincible, dri- 
'ven Armiegtheforethem, and bath*d them- 
ſelves inHumiane Blood; after that they have 
overcofhe'all' open'Enemies, they have been 
vanquift®dÞy their Luſt, by their Cruelty, 
and without any' Reſiſtance. Alexander was 


'poſſeſſe@with the Madneſs of-Idying King- 


fdoms'waſte? \'He 'began' with Greece, where 
he washrought'up; 'and'there he quarry'd 
himſelf upon that'in/itwhioh was Beft.; He 


-Enſlav'd Lacedemon, and Silenc?d' Atrbens : 


Nor was he content with the DeſtruQion of 
theſe Towns,” which 'his Pather! Philip chad 
either Conquer'd, « of 'Bouphr'; :buthe- made 
himſelf the Enemy/of Hamane-Nature, 'and, 
like the worſt'6f Beaſts, 'he worry?d __ 
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he could not eat. Felicity is an unquiet thing z 
it torments it ſelf, and puzzles the Brain, It 
makes ſome People Ambitions, others Luxu- 
rious ; It puffs upJome, and ſoftens others ; 
only (as *tis with Wine) ſome Heads bear 1T 
better then others; But ir diſlolyes all. 
Greatneſs ſtands upon a Precipice z and if 
Proſperity carries a man never fo little be- 
yond his Poyſe, it over-bears and daſhes 
him to pieces. *Tis a canEthing for a man 
in a great Fortune, to lay down his Happi- 
neſs gently ; it being a Common Fate, for a 
man to ſink under the Wetght of thoſe Fe- 
licities that raiſe him. How many of the 
Nobility did -Mariws bring down to Herdſ- 
men, and other: mean Offices?. Nay, in the 
very Moment of our deſpiſing Servants, we 
may be made 1 our ſelyes, Ts 
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Hope aud Fear, are the Bane of Humane 
Life. | 


O Man can be ſaid to be perfectly 
- Happy, that runs the Riſqne of Diſ- 


. appointment; which is the Caſe of every 


Maa that Fears, or Hopes for any thing. For 


Hope and Fear, how diſtaht ſoeyer they may 


ſeem to he the one from the other, they are 
both of them yet couplediin the ſame Chain, 
8s the Guard, and the Priſoner ; and the 
ONE freads upan the Heel af the other, The 


Reaſon of this is Obvious, for they are Paſ-. 


fions that look forward, and are ever ſoli- 
CitOus for the Futurez only Hope is the more 
plauſthle Weakneſs of the Two; which in 
truth, npon the Main, are Inſeparable, for 
the one cannot ize without the other z but 
where the Hope is ſtronger then the Pear, 
or the Fear then the Hve io call it the 
one, or the other : For, without Fear, ,it 
were no longer Hope, but Certointy 3 as with- 
Out Hope, it were no longer Fear, but De- 
ſpair. We way come to underſtand, whe- 
ther our Diſquiets are vain, Or no, It we 
do but Conſider, that we are either troubled 
about the Preſent, the Future, Or Both, It 
the Preſent, *tis ealie ro Judge, and the 
Future is Uncertain. ?Tis a fooliſh thing 
to be Miſerable before-hand, for fear of 

| | Miſery 
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Miſery to come, for a Man loſes the Pre- 
ſent which he might enjoy, in expectation 


of the Future ; Nay, the Fear of loſing any. 


thing is as bad as the Loſs it elf, I will 
be as Prudent as I can, bit not Timorous, 
or Careleſs: And I will bethink my ſelf, and 
forecaſt what Inconveniencies may happen, 


before they come; *Tis true, a Man may- 


Fear, and yet not be fearful ; which is no 
more, then to have the Aﬀettion of Fear, 
withont the Vice of it; but yet a frequent 
Admittance of it runs into a Habit. It is a 
Shamefal,and an unmanly thing to be Doubt- 
ful, Timorous, and Uncertain; to ſet one 
ſtep forward, and another: backward ; and 
to be Irreſolute. Can there be any Man fo 
Fearful, that had not rather fall once, then 
hang always in ſuſpence ? 

OUR * Mileries are Endleſs, if we (tand 
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* Our Ate 


in fear of all Poſſibilities; the beſt way in ſeries are 


ſuch a Caſs is, to drive out one Nall with a- 
nother, and a little to Qualifie Fear with 
Hope ; which may ſerve to Palltate a Mis- 
fortune, though not to Cure if. There is not 
any thing that we Fear, which is fo certain 
to come, as it is certain that many things 
which we do Fear will not come : but, wc 
are Joth to oppoſe our Credulity when it 
begins to move us, and io to bring our Fear 
to the Teſt, Well / but, What if the T bing 
we Fear ſhould come to paſs ? Perhaps it wll 
be the better for vs, Suppote it to be Death 
it ſelf; Why may 1t not prove the Glory of 
mi 


Endleſs, if 


Wo fear all 


Poſſib il; 
ties. 
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my Life? Did not Poylon make Socrates fa- 
mous? Agd, was aot Cato's Sword a great 
part of his Honour ? Do we fear any Misfor- 
tunctobefall us ? We are not preſently ſure 
that it will happen. How many Deliveran- 
ces have come Unlook'd for ? And, How 
many Miſchiefs that we look for, have never 
come to pals? ?Tis time enough to lament, 
when it comes, and in the Interim, to pro- 
wiſe our ſelves the Beſt. What do I know 
but ſomething or other may delay or &i- 
vert it? Some have ſcap'd out of the Fire ; 
Others, when a Houſe has fallen over their 
Head, have receiv*d no Hurt; One Man has 
been ſav*'d whena Sword was at his Throat ; 
another has been Condemn*d, and out-liy?d 
his Heads-man : $0 that 1] Fortune, we fee, 
as well as Good, has her Levities : Perad- 
venture it will be, Peradventure not ; and 
till it comes to Paſs, we are not ſure of it : 
We do many times take Words in a worſe 
Senſe then they were intended, and ima- 
gine things to be worſe taken then they 
are. *Tis time enough to bear a Misfor- 
tune when it comes, ” without Anticipa- 
ting it. 

HE that would deliver himſelf from all 
Apprehenſions of the * Future, let him ficſt 
take for Granted, that all his Fears will fall 
upon him; and then Examine, and meaſure 
the Evil that he fears, which he will find 
to be neither Great, nor Long. Beſide, 
that the Ills which he fears he may — 
fulters 
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-ſuffers.an the yery Fear of then, ' As in the 
Symptoms-of'-an+ Approching . Diſeaſe ; a 
man ſhall. fad;;himſelf;Lazy and'Liſtlei ; a : 
Wearineſs in his Limvs, with a Yawning and ; 
Shuddering all over him: So is it -in_the 
| Caſe of a Weak Mind, It Phanſies Misfor-, 
| tunes, and:makes-a-man wretched. before his 
> time. Why: ſhould; I; tprment; my felf at 
p- preſent, with: what perhaps may. fall- out 
| Fifty Years hence 2 This Humour is a kind of 
Vgaluntary Diſeaſe, :and an Indvſtrious Cons. 
trivance of our own Unhappineſs; to com- 
| plaia of an Affiction:that we do not feel. 
4 Some are not only mov?d-with Grief it ſelf, 
but with:the mecr Qpinion. ef:it ;.as Chis: 
dren-will ſtart at: a Shadow,.or at the Sight? 
ot ;a deformed Perſon. | If we ſtand in fear” 
of Violence from. a -Powertul, Enemy, It-is 
ſome Comfort to us, :that whoſoever makes 
himſelf tertible to Others, is not without: 
Fear, Himſelf : The leaſt Noiſe makes a 
Lyon ſtart; and the: Fiercelt of Beaſts, 
whatſoever -eorages them; makes: them 
tremble too : A Shadow, a Voice';-an Uns: 
uſual Odor. rouzes them. ' 1 

THE. things moſt co be fear?d, I taketo 
be of three Kinds, * IYant, Sickneſs, and * 7h: 
thoſe Vialences that may.be impos*'d upon us #/ngr of? 
by a Strong Hand, The' Laſt of thele has:” _ fea- 
the greatelt Force, becauſe it comes attenst;,.' ** 
* ded with Noile, and Tumult: Whereas the $;;4,./; 
! Incommodities: 'of Poverty, and Diſeaſes, 2» the 77- 
; are more Natural, and ſteal upon us in Si- ences of 


\ 3} lence, without any External Circumſtances 5," '” 
; © Power 
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of Horror : but; the Other marches in Pomp, * 


- with Fire; and Sword,  Gibbets,' Racks, 


Hooks : Wild: Beaſts 'to- "devour us; Stakes 
to Empale ts; "Engines to Tear” us. to Ple- 
ces ; Pitch'd Bags to Burn us io, '-atid a thou-- 
ſand other Exquiſite Inventions of Cruelty. 
No wonderthen if that be-moſt Dreadful to 
us, that preſerits it ſelf in ſo many Uncoath * 
Shapes; and 'by the: ver Solermnity is ren<7 
der'd the moſt formidab ble. 'The more Iti-+ 
ſtruments of Bodily Pain the E xecutioner/ 
ſhews us, the more frightful he makes hitn-' 
ſelf : For, many a man that would have en-, 
countred Death in any Generous Form, with 


' Reſolution enough, is;yet overcome with 


the Manxer of it. As for the Calamitics of 
Hunger, and Thirſt, Inward Ulcers, Scorch- 
ing Fevers, Tormenting Fits of the Stone, 

I look upon theſe Miſeries to be at leaſt as 
Grievous as any of the reſt : Only they do 
not ſo much affect the Phancy, becaule they- 
Lye out vf Sight. Some People calk High of 
Dangersat a Diſtance z but: (like Cowaras) 
when the Executioner comes to do his Duty; 
and ſhews us the Fire, the Axe, the Scaffold, 

and Death at hand, their Courage fails them 
upon the very Pinch, when they have moſt 
need of it, Sickneſs (I hope) Captivity, Fire, 

are no new things to us; the Falls of Hou- 
ſes, Funerals, and Conflagrations, are every 
day before our Eyes, The man that'I Supp*d 

with laſt Night, is Dead boſore Morning 3 
Why ſhould 1 wonder then, feetg. ſo many 


fall a. me,to be hit at laſh my Self 5 What 


CI 
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can be a Greater Madnels, then to,cry out, 
Who would have dream'd f This? And why 
not I beſeech you? Where ts that Eſtate that 
may not be reduc*d to Beggary ? That Dig- 
rity which may not be, follow'd with Baniſh- 
ment, Diſgrace, ard Extreme Contempt ? 
That Kingdom that may not ſuddenly fall 
to ruine; changeits Maſter, and be depo- 
pularted ? That Prince that may not paſs the 
Hand -of a Common Hang-man ? That which 
is ohe man's Fortune may be anothers;. but, 
the Forelight'of Calamities to come, breaks 
the Violence of them. 


' 
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It is according to the True, cr Falſe Eftimate 
of Things, that we are Happy or MP: 
rable, 


OW many things are there that the 
Phancy makes Terrible by. Night, 
which the Day turns into Ridiculous ? What 
' Is there in Labour, or in Death, that a man 
ſhould be afraid of ? They are much flightec 
in A,then in Contemplation; and, we May 
contemn them, - but we I//il not : So that it 
Is not. becauſe they are, Hard, that we dread 
them but they are Hard, becauſe we are 
firſt afraid of them, Pains, and other Vio- 
lences of Fortune, are the ſame thing to Us, 
that Covlinsare to Children ; We are mare 
Scar*d with them, then Hurt, We take up 
R one 
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our Opinions upon Truſt,and Erre for Com- 
pany ; ſtill Fudging That to be Beſk, that has 
molt Competitors, We make a falſe Cal- 
culation of Matters, becauſe we adviſe with 
Opinion, and not with Nature; And this 
miſleads Us to #higher Eſteem for Riches, 
Honour, and Power, then they are worth : 
We have been us'd to Admire, and Recom- 
mend them, and a Private Error is quickly 
turn'd into a Publick. The Greateſt, and 
the Smalleſt things are equally Hard to be 
comprehended ; we account many things 
Great, for want of underſtanding what ef- 
fectually is ſo : And we reckon other things 
to be Small, which we find frequently to be 
of the higheſt Value. Vain things only 
move Vain Minds; The Accidents that we 
fo much boggle at,are not Terrible in them- 
felves, but they are made fo by our Infirmi- 
ties, and we conſult rather what we Hear, 
then what we Feel, without Examining, Op- 
poſing or Diſcuſſing the things we fear; ſo 
that we either ftand ſti] and Tremble, or 
elſe directly Run for'r; as thoſe Troops . 
did, that upon the raifing of the Duſt, took 
a Flock of Sheep for the Enemy, When 
the Body and Mind are Corrupted, ?ris no 
Wonder if all things prove Intolerable ; and 

_ not becauſe they are ſo in Fruth, but be- 
cauſe we are Diſlolute, and Fooliſh : For, we 
are [nfatuated to ſuch a Degree, that betwixt 
the Common Madnefs of men, and that 
which falls under the Care of the Phyſician, 
thcre is but this Difference ; The one mag" 
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of a Diſeaſe, and the other of a Falſe 
Opinion, 

THE Stoicks hold, That all thoſe Tor- 
ments that commonly draw from us Grones, 
and Ejaculations, are in themſelves Trivial, 
and Contemptible. But theſe High-flown 
Expreſſions apart, (how true ſoever) Let us 
Diſcourſe the Point at the cate of Ordinary 
men, and not make our ſelves miſerable be- 
fore our time. for, tne things we apprehend 
to be at hand, may poſlidly never came to 
paſs. Some thirgs trouble us more then 
they ſhould, Other things Sooner ; and ſome 
things again diſorder us, that ought not to 
trouble usat all : Sothat we either Enlarge, 
or Create, or Anticipate our Dilquiets. For 
the Firſt Part,ler it reſt as a Matter in Con- 
troverſie, for that which | accompt Light, 
Another perhaps will Judge lnſu pportable : 
One man Laughs vader the Laſh, and ano- 
ther Whines tor a Phillip. How fail a Cala- 
mity is Poverty to One man, which to Ano. 
ther appears rather Deſirable then Incon- 
ventent ? For the Poor man who has nothing 
to Loſe, has nothing to Fear : And he that 
would enjoy hi:nſelf to the Satisfaction 
of his Soul, muſt be etther Poor Indeed, 
or at leaſt look as if he were ſo, Some 
People are extremely dejetted with Sick- 
neſs, and Pain : whereas Epi: blels'd his 
Fate with bis laſt Breath in the Acuteſt Tor- 
ments of the Srone 1nmaginable,« An ſo tor 
Baniſhment, which to One man is ſo Grie- 
yous, and yet to Another is no more then a 

R 2 bare 
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bare Change of Place ; A thing that we do 
every day for our Health, Pleaſure; nay, 
and upon the Account even of Common. 
Buſineſs, How Terrible is Death to One 
man, which to. another Appears the greateſt 
Providence in Nature; even toward all 
Ages, and Conditions ? It is the Wiſh of 
Some, the Relief of Many, and the End of 
All. It ſets the Slave at Liberty, carries the 
Baniſh*d man Home, and places all Mortals 
upon the ſame Level : Injomuch, that Lite 
it ſelf were a Puniſhment without it. When 
I ſee Tyrants, Tortures, Violences, the Pro- 
ſpeCt of Death isa Conſolation ro me, and 
= only Remedy: againſt the Injuries of 
ife. 

NAY, fo great are-our Miſtakes in the 
True Eſtimate of things, that we have hard- 
ly done any thing which we have not had 
reaſoh to wiſh Undone; and we have found 
the things we fear?d,ito be more deſirable 
then thoſe we coveted: * Our very Prayers 
have been more Pernicious then the Curſes 
of our Enemies ; and we mult Pray again to 
have our former Prayers forgiven, Where?s 
the Wife man that wiſhes to himſelf the 
Wiſhes of his Mother, Nurſe, or his Tutor ; 
the worſt of "Enemies, with the Intention 
of the.heſt-pf Friends? We are Undone if | 
their Prtyers &x5*be heard; and it is our Duty 
to Pray, *that they may not for they are no 
other then well meaning Execrations. They 
take Evil ſor Good; . and one Wiſh ſizhts 
with. another : Give me rather the Con- 
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tempt of all thoſe things whereof they wiſh 
me the greateſt Plenty. We are cqually 
hurt by ſome that Pray for us, and by others 
that Curſe us : The One imprints in us a 
falſe Fear, and the Other does us Miſchief 
by a Miſtake. So that it is no wonder If 
Mankind be miſerable, when we are brought 
up from the very Cradle under the Impreca- 
tionsof our Parents. We Pray for Tritles, 
without ſo much as thinking of the greateſt 
Bleſſings ; and we are not aſham*d many 
times to ask God for That, which we ſhould 
bluſh to own to our Neighbour. | 

IT is with us, as with an Innocent * that 
my Father had in his Family ; She fell blind 
on a ſudden, and no body could perſwade 
her: ſhe was Blind. She could not endure the 
Houſe (ſhe Cry*d) it was ſo dark ;, and was 
{till calling vo go abroad, That which we 
laughr at in her, we find to be true in our 
ſelves, we are Covetoius, and Ambitious; but 
the World ſhall never bring us to Acknow- 
ledge it, and we Impute ic to the Place : 
Nay, we are the worſe of the, Two ; for 
that blind Fool calPd fur a Gut, aud we 
wander about without one, It is a hard 
matter to Cure thoſe that will not believe 
they are Sick, We arc aſham*d to admit a 
Maſter, and weare too Old to Learn, Vice 
ſtil] goes before Virtue : So that we have 

two Works todo; we mult caſt off the One 
and learn the Other. By One Evil we make 
way to Another, and only ſeek things to. be 
avoided, or thoſe of which we are ſoon 
R 3 Weary 
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weary. That which ſeem*d too Much when 
we wiſht for*t, proves too Little when we 
have it; and it is not as ſome imagine, that 
Felicity i is Greedy z but. it is Little, and 
Narrow, and cannct Satisfie us. [That 
which we take to be very High, at a di- 
ſtance we find to be but Low, when we 
come at it. And the Buſineſs 1s. we do ns 
underſtand the true State of Things : 

are -deceiv'd by Rumors ; when we Pat 
Gain'd the thing we aim'd. at, we find it to 
be either 1], or Empty ; or perchance Leſs 
then we expett or ctherwife perhaps 
Great, but not Good, 


CHA Þ. XV. 


The Bl:ſh ings of Temperance, and Mode- 


” ation. 


FRE is not any thing that 1s Neceſſa- 

ry to ns, but we havelt elther Cheap, 

or Gentis ; and this is the Proviſien that our 

Heavenly Father bas made for us, whole 

Bounty was never wanting to our Needs, 

*Tis true, the Pelly Craves, and Calis vpon 
Ns, but then a ſmall matter contents it : 

A little Bread and Water is ſufficient, and 

21} the reſt is but ſuperfluous. He that lives 
according to Reaſon, ſhail never be Poor ; 
and he that Governs his Life by Opinion, 


fall neyer be Rich, for Nature is Limited, 
buc 
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but Phancy is Boundleſs. As for Meat, 
Clothes, and Lodging, a little feeds the 
Body, and as littte Covers it : So that if 
Mankind would only attend Humane Na- 
ture, without gaping at Superfluities, a Cook 
would be found as needleſs as a Soldier : 
For we may have Neceſlaries upon very Ea- 
ſie Terms; whereas we . put our ſelves to 
great Pains for Excefſes, When we are Cold, 
we may cover our ſelves with Skins of Beaſts; 
and, againſt violent Heats, we have Natural 
Grotto's; or with a few Oſters, and alittle 


Clay, we may defend our ſelves againſt all 


Seaſons, Providence has been kinder to us 
then to leave us to live-by our Wits, and to 
ſtand in need of Invention, and Arts : It is 
only Pride, and Curioſity, thet Involyes us 
in Difficulties; If nothing will ſerve a Man 
but Rich Clothes, and Furniture ; Statues 
and Plate ; a Numerous Train of Servants, 
and the Rarities of all Nations : it is not 
Fortunes Fault, but his Own, that he is not 


' Satisfied : For his Deſires are Inſatiable, and 


this is not. a Thicſt, but a Diſeaſe; and if 


he were Maſter of the whole World, he 


would be ſtill a Beggar. ?*Tis the Mind that 
makes us Rich and Happy, in what Condi- 
tion ſoever we are; and Money ſignifies no 
more to it then it does to the Gods; lf the 
Religion be Sincere, no matter for the Or- 
naments : *Tis only Luxury, and Avarice, 
that makes Poverty Grievous to us; for it 
Isa very ſmall matter that does our Buſineſs ; 
and when we have provided againſt Cold, 

R 4 Hunger, 
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Hunger, and 'ſhirſt, all the Reſt is but Va- 
nity, and Excels : And there's no' need of 
Expence upon Foreign Delicacies, or the Ar- 
tifices of the Kitchin, What is he the worſe 
for Poverty, that deſpiſes theſe things ? 
Nay, [s he not rather the better for 1t, be- 
cauſe. he is not. able to go to the. Price of 
them? For he is kept ſound whether he will 
of no; And that which a Man Cannot do, 
looks many times aSift he would not! 
WHEN | look back into the # Modera- 


dcration of tian'of paſt Ages, it makes 'me aſham*d tb 
po ze. Diſcourſe, as if Poverty had' need” of any 


Conſolation : For we are now come to that 
degree of Intemperance, that a fair Patri- 
mony is too little fer a- Meal. | Homer had 
but Qne Servant z Plato Three; and Zens 
(the Maſter of the Maſculine Sect of Stoicks) 
had none at all. The Daughters of Scipio had 
their Portions out of the Common Treaſury, 
for their Father left them 1:ot worth'a Peny : 
How happy' were their Husbands that had 
the People of Rome for their Father: in-Law ? 
Shall apy Man now Contemn' Poverty after 
thele Eminent Examples; which are ſufh- 
cient not only to Juſtifie, but to Recommend 
it? Upon Diogenes 's only Servant's running 
away from'him, he was told where was; 
and perſwaded to fetch" him back azain, 
I/bat, tays he, can Manes live without Dio- 
genes, and nu't Diogenes without. Mancs ? 
And ſa lzt himgo, The Piety and Mode- 
ration of Scipio has made his Memory more 
Venerable, then his Arms; and ryore yet 
EC | ales, 
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after he left his Country, then while he de. 
fended it : For matters were come to that 
paſs, that either Scipio muſt be [njurious to 
Rome, or Rome tO Scipio. Coarſe Bread,and 
Water, to a Temperate Man is as good as a 
Feaſt, and the very Herbs of the Field yield 
a Nouriſhment to-Man, as well as to Beaſts. 
It was not by Choice Meats, and Periumes, 
that our Fore-fathers recommended them- 
ſelves, but by Virtuous Actions, and the 
Sweet of Honeſt, Military, and of Manly 
Labours. ' | 

WHILE Nature lay in Common, and all 
* her Benefits were Promiſcuouſly enjoy?*d, 
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* The State 


What could be happier then that' State of 9 @-, 


Mankind? when People liv?d without either 
Avarice, or Envy? What could be Richer, 
then when there was not a Poor Man:to be 
found inthe World? So ſoon as this Impar- 
tial Bounty of Providence came to be re- 
ſtrain'd, by Covetouſneſs ; and that Parti- 
culars appropriated \ That to themlelves 
which was intended for All; then did Po- 
verty creep into the World ; when ſome 
Men by deſiring more then came to theic 
ſhare, loſt their Title to the Reſt, A Los 
never to be repair'd, for though we may 
come Yet to ger Much, we once had All. 
The Fruits of the Earth were in thoſe days 
divided among the Inhabitants of ic, with- 
out either Want, or Exceſs. So long as 
Men contented themſelves with their Lot, 
there was no Violence ; no Engroſlling, or 
Hiding of chole Benefits for Particular Ad- 
WE, | | Vantages, 
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vantages, which were appointed for the 
Community z but every Man had as much 


Care for his Neighbour, as for himſelf. No 


Arms, or Bloodſhed ; no War, but with 
Wild Beaſts : But under the Protedtion of 
a Wood, or a Cave, they ſpent their days, 
without Cares, and their Nights without 
Groans; Their Innocence was their Secu- 
rity, and'their Protection, There were as 
yet no Beds of State, no Ornaments of 
Pearl, or Embroidery, nor any of thoſe 
Remorſes that attend them; . but the Hea- 
vens were their Canopy, and the 'Glories 


' of them their Spectacle. The Motions of 


the Orbs; the Courſes of the Stars, and the 
wonderful Order of Providence was their 
Contemplation: There was no fear of the 
Houſe falling ; or the Ruſling of a Rat be. 
hind the Arras; they had no Palaces then 
Nke Cities ; but they had open Air, and 
Breathing-roomy Cryſtal Fountains, Re- 
freſhing Shades ; the Meadows dreſt up in 
their Native Beauty, and ſuch Cottages as 
were according to Nature,and wherein they 
lived contentedly, without fear either of 
Loſing, or of Falling, Theſe People liv'd. 
without either Solitude, or Fraud; and 
yet I muſt call them rather Happy, then 
Wiſe. That men were generally better be- 
fore they were corrupted, then after,] make 
no donbt; and ] am apt to believe, that they 
were both Stronger and Hardier too; but 
their Wits were not yet come to maturity ; 


tor Nature does not give Virtue; and it is a 
kind 
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kind of Art to become Good ; They had 


not as yet torn up the Bowels of the Earth 
for Gold, Silver, or precious Stones z and, 
fo far were they from killing any man, as we 
do, for a Spectacle, that they were not as 
yet come to it, cithet.in Fear, -or Anger ; 
nay, they ſpar'd the very Fiſhes, But after 
all This, they were Innocent, becauſe they 
were Ignorant ; and there's a greatdifference 
betwixt not Knowing how to offend, and not 
being Willing to doit, They had, 1n that 
rude Life, certain Images, and Refemblances 


of Virtue, but yet they fell ſhort of Virtue ic 


ſelf, which comes only by Inſtitation, Learn- 
ing, and Study, astt is perfected by Practice. 
It is indeed the End for which we were born, 
but yet it did not come into the World with 
us; and in the beſf, of men, before they are 
inſtructed, we find rather the Matter, and 
the Seeds of Virtue, then the Virtue it ſelf. 
It is _ the wonderful Benignity of - Nature, 
that has laid open to us all things that may 
do. us Good, and only hid thoſe things 
from us that may hurt us: As if ſhe durſt 
not truſt us with Gold, and Silver; or with 
Iron; which is the Inſtrument of War, and 
Contention for the other. It is we our ſelves 
that have drawn out of the Earth, both the 
Cauſes, and the Inſtruments of our Dangers : 
And we are ſo vain as to ſet the higheſt 
Eſteem upon thoſe things to which Nature 
has aſlign'd the loweſt place. What can 


be more Coarſe, and Rude in the Mine, then - 


theſe 
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SENEC 4 Chap.XV. 
theſe preciops Metals, or more Slaviſh, and 
Dirty, then the People that Dig, and Work 
them ? And yet they defile our Minds more 
then our Bodies ; and make the Poſleſſor 
fouler then the Artificer of them, Rich 
men,. in fine, are only the Greater Slaves. ' 
Bot the One and the Other wants a great. 

ea 

HAPPY is that man that Eats only for 
* Hunger, and Drinks only for Thirſt ;. that 
ſtands upon his own Legs, and lives by Rea- 
ſon, not by Example; and provides for Ule, 
and Neceſlity, not for Oſtentation and 
Pomp. Let us Curb our Appetites, encou- 
rage Virtue, and rather be beholden to our 
Selves for Riches, then to Fortune, who 
when a man draws himſelf into a narrow 
compals, has the leaſt Mark at him. Let my 


| Bed be Plain and Clean, and my Clothes fo 


too; my Meat without much Expence, or 
many Waitersz and neither a Burthen to 
my Purſe, nor to my Body ; nor to go out 
the ſame. way it came in. That which is too 
little for Lnxury, is abundantly enough for 
Nature. The End of Eating and Drinking, 
Is Satiety; Now, What matters it, though 
One Fats and Drinks more, And ' Ano- 
ther Leſs, ſo long as the One 1s not a Hun- 
gry, nor the Othera Thirſt ? Epicurws, that 
limits Pleaſure to Nature, as the Szoicks do 
Virtue, is undoubtedly in the Right; and 
thoſe that cite him to authorize theic Vo- 
lyptuouſneſs,, do exceedingly —_— 
an 
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and only ſeck a good Authority for an Evil 
Cauſe: For their Pleaſures of Sloth, Glut- 
rony, and Luſt, have uo Afﬀnity at all with 
his Precepts, or Meaning, ?Tis true, that -. 
at firſt ſight, his Philoſophy ſeems Effemi- 
nate: but he that looks nearer him, will 
find him to be a very Braye Man only in a 
Womaniſh Dreſs. _ 


*TIS a Comtnon ObjeRtion, | know,* That * 72 p4;- 
theſe Philoſophers do not live at the rate that /oſophers 
they Talk; for they can flatter their Supe- /v* 45 #47 
riors, Gather Eſtates; and be as much con- *** 
cern*d at the Loſs of Fortune,or of Friends, 
as other People: As ſenſible of Reproches, 
as Luxurious in their Eating, and Drinking, 
their Furniture, their Houſes; as Magnifi- 
cent intheir Plate, Servants, and Officers ; 
as Profuſle, and Curious in their Gardens, ec. 
Well! And what of all this; or if it were 
rwenty times more ? *Tis forne degree of 
Virtue for a man to Condemn himlelf; and 
if he cannot come upto theBelſt, to be yet bet- 
ter thenthe Worſt; and if he cannot wholly 
Subdue his Appetites, however to Check, and 
Diminiſh them. If I do not Live, as I Preach; 
take notice that T do not ſpeak of my Self, 
but of Virtue;nor amT ſo much offended with 
other mens Vices, as with my Own. All this 
was objected ro Plato, Epicuru, Zeno: Nor is 
any. Virtue ſo Sacred, as to ſcapeMaleyolence. 

The Cinique Demetrrins was a great Inſtance 
' of Severity, and Mortification ; and one that 
Impos'd 


\- 
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Impos?d upon himſelf, neither to poſleſs a- 
ny thing, nor ſo much asrto Askit: And yet 
he had this Scom put upon him, that his Pro- 
fefſion was Poverty,not Virtue. Platois bland 
for Arking Money; Ariſtotle for Receiving it ; 
Democritus for Negleding it; Epicurus for 
Conſuming it. How happy were we if we 
could but come to imitate theſe Mens Vi- 
ces 3 for if we knew our Own Condition, 
we ſhould find work enough at Home, Burt, 
we are like People that are making Merry 
at a Play, or a Tayern; when their own 
Houſes are on fire, and yet they know no- 
thing on'te, Nay, Cato himſelf was faid to 
bea Drunkard ;, but Drzzkenneſ7 it ſelf ſhall 
ſooner be proved to be no Crime, then Cato 
diſhoneſt, They that demoliſh Temples, 
and overturn Altars, ſhew their Good Will, 
though they'can do the Gods no hurt; and 
ſo it fares with thoſe that invade the 
Reputation of ' great men, If the Profeſ- 
ſors of Virtue be as the World calls them, 
Avaritious, Libidinous, Ambitious; What 


are they then that have a Deteſtation for the 


very Name of it? But Malicious Natures 
do not want Wit to abuſe Honeſter Men 
then themſelves. - It is the Praclice of the 
Multitude, to bark at Eminent Men, as little 
Dogs do at Strangers; for they look upon 
other mens Virtues, as the Upbraiding of 
their own Wickedneſs. We ſhould do well 


to commend thoſe that are Good ; if not, 


let us paſs them over; but however let ng 
ſpare our ſclyes : for beſide the Blaſpheming. 
of” 
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of Virtue, our Rage is to no purpoſe: But 
to return now to my Text. 

We are ready-enough to limit Others, 
but loth to put Bounds and Reſtraint upon 
our ſelves; though we know that many times 
a Greater Evil 1s Cur?d by-'2 Leſs; and the 
Mind that will not be bronght to Virtue by 
Precept, comesto it frequently by Neceſlity. 
Let us try alittle to eat upon a Joint-Stool ; 
to ſerve our felyes ; to Live within Com- 
paſs, and accommodate our Cloaths to the 
End they were made for, Occafional Ex- 
periments of our Moderation give us the 
beſt Proof of our Firmneſs, and Virtue. 
A well-govern'd Appetite is a great part of 
Liberty; and it ts a Bleſſed . Lot, that ſince 


no man can have all things that he would 


have, we may all ofus forbear defiring what 
we have not. It is the Office of Tempe- 
rance to oyer-rule us in our Pleaſures; Some 
ſhe Rejects, Others ſhe Qualifies, and Keeps 
within Bounds,. Oh! the Delights of Reſt, 
when a man comes to be Weery, and of 


Meat, when he is heartily Hungry! I have 


learn*d (ſays our Author) by one Journey, 
how many things we have that are ſuper- 
fluous, and how eaſily they may be ſpard ; 
for, when we are without them, upon Ne- 
ceſſity, we do not {o much as feel the want 
of them. This is the Second Bleſſed Day 
(lays he) that my Friend, and | have Tra- 
vePd together; One Waggon carries our 
Selves, and our Servants; my Mattreſs lies 
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upon the Grogne, and I upon That;, Our 
Dyet anſwerable to onr Lodging ; and never 
without our Figs and our Table-Books., The 
Muletier without Shooes, and the Mules only 

roye themſelves to be Alive by their Walk: 
ing. In this Equipage, I am not willing, TI 
perceive, to. own my ſelf; but as often as we 
happen into better Company, . I. preſently 
fall a bluſhing ; which ſhews, that I am not 
yet confirm'd in thoſe which I Approve, and 
Commend : 1 am not yet come to Qwn my 
Frugality; for he that's aſham'd to be ſeen 
in a mean Condition, would be proud of a 
ſplendid one. I value my ſelf upon what 


' Paſſerigers think of me, and Tacitely re- 


rounce my Principles ; whereas [ ſhould ra- 
ther lift up my Voice to be heard by Man- 
kind, and tell them, Tow are oll Mad; your 


' Minds are ſet upon Superfluities, and you va- 


Ine no Man for bis Virtues.l came one Night 
weary Home, and threw my {elf upoa the 
Bed, with this Conſideration about me : 
There is notbing Il, that s Well Taken. My 
Baker tells me he has no Bread; but, ſays 
he, I may get ſome of your Tenants,though 
1 fear *tis not Good. No matter, faid I, 
for Vle ſtay till it be Better; that is to ſay, 
till my Stomach will be glad of worſe, It 
is Diſcretion ſometimes to practiſe Tempe- 
rance, and wont our ſelves to a Little; for 
there are many Difficulties both of Time, 
and Place, that may force us upon.it. When 
we cone to the Matter of Patrimony ; How 
ſttictly 
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ſtritly do we examine what every Man is 
Worth, before we*le truſt him with a Peny- 
Such a Man we Cty, has a great Eſtate, but 
it is ſprewdly incumbred; s very fair Houſe, 
but *twas bailt with borrow'd Money ;, a Nu- 
merous Family, but he does not keep Touch with 
his Creditors 5, if bis Debts were paid, he would 
20t be worth a Groat. Why do we not take 
the ſame Coutſe in other things? & examine 
what every Man is worth ? *Tis not enough 
to have a long Train of Attendantsz Valſt 
Poſſeſſions ; or an Incredible Treaſure in Mo- » 
ney, and Jewels; a Man may be Poor for all 
this. There's only this difference at Beſt ; 
One Man borrows of the Uſirer, and the 
Other of Fortune, What ſignifies the Car- 
ving, or Gilding of the Chariot; Is the Ma- 
ſter ever the better for't ? 
WE cannot Cloſe up this Chapter with a 
more generous*[nſtance of Moderation, then .,, ... 
that of Fabricius. Pirrbxs tempted him with a ,,,,;;,, @ 
Sum of Money to betray his Country yz and Bravery of 
Pyrrhas his Phyſician offer?d Fabricixs, for a Fabricius. 
Sum of Money, to Poyſon his Maſter; But 
he was too Brave, either to be overcome by 
Gold, or to overcome by Poylon ; ſo that 
he refufd the Money, and advis'd Pyrrbn: 
to have a Care of Treachery; and This in 
the Heat too of a Licentioys War : Fabri- 
cine valu'd himſelf upon his Poverty, and 
was as much #bove the Thought of Riches, 
as of Poyſon. Live Pyrrbus, ſays he, by my 
Friendſhip ;, and Fm The to my Satisfali- 
077 
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, which was before thy Trouble that is to 
by, That Fabrcius could not be Corrupted. 


Lt woe Qrmocmecem _-  wr—————_——_ W—— —— — —— — 
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Corft ancy of Mind gives a Man Reputation, 
and makes him happy in cave of all 
Mizsfortune. + 


HE whole Duty of Man may be re- 
duc'd to the Two Points of Abſtinence, 
and Pattence. Temperance in Preſperity, and 
Conrage in Adverſity, We have, already 
treated of the 66.1; : and the Other fol- 
lows now in Courſe, _ + 
EPICURUS will have it, that a * Wiſe 
Man will Bear. ali Thjuries ; but the Staicks 
will not allow thoſe things to be Injuries, 
which Epicurus calls ſto Now,  betwixt 
theſe Two, there is the ſame difference that 
we find betwixt two Gladiators; the One re- 


 ceives wounds, but yet maintainshis Ground ; 


the Other rells the People, when he is in 
Blood, thar ?Tis. but a fſeratch, and will not. 
ſuffer any body to part them. An Injury 
cannot be Keceived, but it muſt be Doxe? 
But, it may be Done, and yet not, Received.; 

as a Man may be in the Water, and, not 
Swim, but if he Swims Tis preſum'd that 
he is inthe Water, Or if a Blow, or a Shot be 
leverPd at vs, it may fo happen, that a Man 
tay miſs his Aim, or ſome Accident inter. 
pole 
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poſe | that may divert the Aafiſchief. That 
which is Hurt is Paſlive, and Inferior to that 
which Hurts it; but you will fay, that $S9- 
crates was Condemn?'d, and put to Death, 
and foreceived an Injury; but I anſwer, that 
the Tyrants Did him an Injury, and yet he 
Received none, He that ſteals any thing from 
me, and Hides it in my Own houſe; though 
| have not loſt it, yet he has ſtolen it. He 


that lies with his own Wife, and takes her * 


for another Woman; though the Woman 
be Honeſt, 'the Man is an Adulterer, Sup- 
pole a Man gives me a draught of Poyſon; 
and it proves not ſtrong enough to kill me ; 
his Guilt is never the Leſs for the Diſap- 
pointment: He that makes a paſs at me, is 
as much a Murderer ; though I put it by, as 
if; he had ſtruck me to the Heart, It is the 
Intention, not the Effeft, that makes the 
Wickedneſs, He is a Thief, that has the 
Will of Killing, and Slaying, before his 
band is dipt in Blood : As it is Sacreledge, 
the very Intention of laying violent Hands; 
upon 'Holy Things. If a Philoſopher bc ex- 
pos'd to Torments, the Axe over his Head, 
his Body wounded, his Guts in his Hands; 
I will allow him to Groan for Virtue it ſelf 
canngt diveſt him of the Nature of a Man ; 
butif his Mind ſtands firm, he has diſchargd 


his part. A. Great Mind enables a Man to 


maintain his Statiqn wita Honor ; So that he 
only makes uſe of what he meets in his way, 
as a Pilgrim that would fain be at his Jour- 
neys End, 
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IT is the Excellency of a Great *'Mind 


Mon nei= to. 4k, nothing, and to+ Want nothing; 


ther As 

any thing, 
ner Wants 
any thing. 


and to ſay, ÞP1#'bave nothing to: 49 with: Fob- 
tunethatRepalſes Cato, - and Prifers Vatinins: 
He that quits his 'Hold, and aceompts any 
thinzGood that is notHoneſt; runs gaping af- 
ter Caſualties, ſpends his daysin-AnXtety, 6 + 
Vain Expectation; That Man'is Miſerable" 


_ Gn yet *ris hard you'l: ſay, to be Babiſh*d, or 


caſt into Prifon : Nay,” What if it'were to be 


. burnt, or any other way deſbtoy'd 3:We have 


Examples in- all Ages,” and-irt all Caſes, ' of 
Great" Men that have triumplyd- over-all: 
Misfortunes. AMetellus ſuffer? Exile Reſo- 
lutely 3 Kntilivs, Cheerfully; Soehares difputed: 
in the Dungeon; \ and though he might have 
made” his-Eſcape, refusd it-: T6 ſhew the 
World - how ealy a thibg it -was-ts ſubdue: 
the Two Great Terrorsof' Mankind;{Deavh,: 
and' a Fat, * Or what ſhall we ſay-of Mz 
cis Scevola; a Man only of a Militaty Con- 
rage, and without the'Help either: of Philo- 
ſophy; or Letters ? who, when he found that 
he had Kill'd the Secretary, "inſtead of 'Pri- 
cena (the Prince: )' burnt his Right Hand 
to / Aſhes for' the: Miſlake'y'!hnd thald his 
Arm/inthe Flames tif it was taken-away' by 
his yery Enemies. - Porcenua did: more eaſily 
pardon Mucius for his Ititent to" kill hin, 
then Mucius forgave” Hwnfoif tor milling © 
his 'Aft, . He thighe” have'd6fi6/ 4 Lutkier 
hing, but never a Braver, 12 0 mos (470 
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1; DID: fot Cato in. the laſt night of bis* * Caro's | 
Life; take Boro to Bel witht him g with: his Cont oncy. 


Sward-at/his Beds: head; ithe; One, that he 
might þave/Debth at his Will; 'the Othex, 
thatihe:mgbt have lt ir his Power ; being 
reſoly/d that: do-Man ſhould he able to lay, 
either that he kilfd, or that he ſav'd Cato ? 
$o ſoo: as be bad. compoy'd his Thoughts, 
he togk! his. Sword :;3::Fortwne, ſays he; I. batze 
hithenta: Foxght far wy" Convwihyr L15evty, aud 
for myi: Own, i:and only +bat: 1. might live 
Free among 'Freemens; but the Ganſe 1s new 
Loft; ang: Cato Sfe.: + With that word, he 
caſt himſelf upon his Sword, and after the 
Phiſicians; that preſs?d' in bpon him, had 
"bound up his Wound, he tore #t open again, 
and ſo expired with the ſame' Greatneſs ot 
Soul thathe Livd, But theſe are the Ex- 
_ amples you'l ſay, of Men famous in their 

Generations, Let us but Conſult Hiſtory, 
and we ſhall find, even in the mot Eftemi- 
nate of Nations, and the moſt Dillojnte of 
Times, Menot: all Degrees, Ages, aud For- 
tunes; nay, even Woinen themſelves, that 
have. overcome the Fear of Death : which, 
io truth; is fo little ro be' tear'd, that, duly 
conſidered, it 1s one of 'the{Zyeatrlt Beneftrs 
in Nature. It was as great. a 'Jonour for 


Cato, when his Party 23S Brok-n, that he * 


himſelf ftood his Ground, as it would haye 
been if he had carry'd the day, and lettled an 
Univerſal Peace : For it is an Equal pru- 
dence, to make the'beſt of 2 bail Game, and 
to manage a Good one. The Day that he 
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was Repulſed, he Played; and the Night 
that he K//'d himſelf, he Read, as valuing 
the Loſs of his Life, and the Mifſing'of ai 
Office at the ſame Rate. People, '1 know, 
are apt to pronounce upon Other:mens: I 
ficmities, by the Meaſure of their Own, and 
to think it Impoſſible that a Man ſhould be 
content to be Burnt, Wounded, Killed, or 
ShackPd, though in ſome- Caſes he''thay. 
It is only for a Great Mincto judge of Great 
things; for otherwiſe, that which is our 
Infirinity, will ſeem to be another Bodies ; 
as a ſtreight ſtick in the Water appears to 
be Crooked, He that Yields, draws upon 
his own Head his own Ruin; for weare ſure 
to get the better of Fortune, if we do but 
ſtruggle with her. Fencers and Wreſtlers 
we ſee, what Blows, and Bruiſes they en- 
dure, not only for Honor, but for Exerciſe : 
If we turn our Backs once, we are Routed, 
and Purſu*d ; That Man only is Happy, that 
Draws Good out of Evil; that ſtands faſt 
in his Judgment, and Unmoy*d with any 
External Violence; or however, ſo little 
moy?d, that the Keeneſt Arrow in the Qui- 
ver of Fortune is but as the Prick of a Nee- 
dle to him, rather then a Wound: And All 
her other Weapons fall upon him only as 
Hail vpon the Roof of a Houſe, that Crack- 
les, and Skips off again, without any Da- 
mage to the Inhabitant, LEE 


A Genc- 


Chap.XVI. Of a Fay Life. 
A Generous, and a Cleac-ſighted Young 


Man, will take 'it for * a Happineſs to en- 


counter il} Fortune, *Tis nothing for a 


Man to hold up his Head in a Calm, but ro 7 


maintain his Poſt, when all others have 
quitted their Ground, and there to ſtand 
upright, where other Men are beaten down, 
this 1s Divine, and Praiſe-worthy, What 
111 isthere in Torments, or in thoſe things 
which we commonly accompt Grieyous 
Crofles ? The Great Evil is the want of 
Courage 3 the Bowing, and Submitting to 
them; which can never happen to a Wile 
Man; for he ſtands upright under any 
Weight: Nothing that is to be- Born diſ- 
pleaſes him; he knows his Strength, and, 
whatſoever may be any Man's Lot, he never 
complains of, if it be his Own, Nature, 
he ſays, deceives no Body; ſhe does not 
tell us whether our Children ſhall be Fair, 


or Foul; Wiſe, or Fooliſh; Good Subjects: 


or Traytors ; nor whether our Fortune, ſhall 
be Good, or Bad. We mult not Judge of 
a Man by his Ornaments; but ſtrip him of 
all the Advantapes, and the Impoſtures of 
Forture; nay, of his very Body too, and 
look into his Mind; It he can fee a naked 
Sword at his Eyes, without ſo much as wink- 
ing; if hemake ita thing:Indifierent to him, 
whether his Life go out at his Throat, or at 
his Mouth 3 if he can hear himſelf Sentenc*d 
to Torments, or Exile; and under the very 
hand of the E:2 cutioner, fay Thus to him- 

| S 4 ielt, 
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SENECA Chap. XVI. 


ſelf, All this ] am provided for, and 'tis -n0 


more, then a. May, that is to Suffer the Fate 
of Humanity, This is the Temper of Mind 
that Speaks a Man Happy; | and-' without 
This, all the Confluences of External Cons. 
forts fignifie no more then the Perſonating 
of a King upon the Stagez when the Cur- 
tain is drawn we are Players again. Not 
that I pretend to except a Wiſe man'out of - 
the numberof Men, as if he had no ſenſe of 
Pain. but I reckon him as Compounded of 
Body, and Soul : , The Body 1s Irrational, 
and may be GalPd, Burnt, Fortur'd ; but 
the Rational Part is Fearleſs, Invincible, and 
not-to be ſhaken. This is it that IT reckon 
upon as the Supreme Good of Man ; which 
till it be perfected, is but an unſteady Agi- 
tation of Thought, and in the perfettion, 
an Immoveable Stability : It is not in our 
Contentions with Fortune, as in thoſe of the 
Theatre, where we' may throw down our 
Arms, and pray for Quarter: Bnt here we 
muſt Dye Firm and Reſolute, There needs 
no Encouragement to thoſe things which we 
are Inclin'd to by a Natural Inſtint; as 
the Preſervation of our ſelves with Eaſe, 
and Pleaſure; but, if it comes to the Tryal 
of our.Faith by Torments, or of our Cou- 
rage by Wounds, theſe are Difficulties that 
we mult be arm*d againſt by Philoſophy and 
Precept: And yet all Fhis is no more then 

what, we were born to; and no matter of 
Wonder at all; ſothat a Wiſe man prepares 

himſelf for't; as expecting that whatſoever 

| May 


Chap.XVI.' Of a Zimpy' Life. 
Mzy be, ' Will be. My Body & Frail, and. 
Ladle, : not 'only'to' the 


Crudities; Whoring, & Drinking'imakethe 
Hands to Shake, and. the-Knees to Treinble 


It .is only the Snrprize, and Newnefs of 


Impreffions of : Vi-- 
olence, butto Aﬀlitions alſo; that Naturdlly. 
ſucceed our Phaſures, / [Full Meals ' bring 


the thing, which makes that Misfortune- 


Terrible, which by Premeditation might be 
made Eafie to us, ' For, that''which: ſome 
People make ' Light by 'Sufferance, other's 
do by Fere-ſight, 'Whatſoever is neceſſary, 


we muſt bear Patiently; ?Tis no new thing: 


to Dyc; no new thing to Mourn, and no 
new thing to be Merry again. Muſt I be 
Poor ? | ſhall have' Company; In 'Baniſn- 
ment? 'I'le think my ſelf Born ' there. If 1 
Dye, I ſhall be no more Sick, and *tis a thing 
[ can do but Once: 

LET us never wonder at any thing * we 
are Born to; for no Man has reaſon to 
Complain, where we are all in the fame 
Condition, He that ſcapes, right have 
ſuffer?d; and tis but Equal to ſubmit to the 
Law of Mortality. We muſt undergo the 
Colds of Winter, the Heats of Summer ; 
the Diſtempers of the Air, and Diſeaſes of 
the Body. A Wild Beaſt meets ns in One 
place, and a Man that is more Brutu!, in 
another; We are here aſſaulted by Fire, 
There by Water. Demetrius was reſery'd 
by Providence for the Ape he lived in; to 


. 


x Lect no 
Man be 
Surprized 
with what, 
he is Born 
20. : 


ſhew, that neither the Times cou]d Cor- 


" rupt Him, nor he Reform the People, He 
was 
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SENZC 4 Chap,XVI. 


was-a Man of an Exact Judgment, Steady 
to his purpoſe, and«of a Strong Eloquence ; 
Not Finicial:in his Words, but his Sence was: 
Maſeuline, 'and Vehement. He was ſo Qua- 
lified. in his 'Life, ” and Diſcourſe, that he 
ſerv'd both for an Example, and a Reproche. 
If Fortune ſhould have offter'd that Man the 
Government, and the Poſſeſſion of the whole 
World, upon Condition not to lay it down 

again ; I dare ſay he. would haye refus'd it; 

And Thus have Expoſtulated the matter 
with you. Why ſhould you tempt a Freeman 
to put bis ſhoulder under @ Burden; or an 
Honeſt Man to pollute bimſelf with the Dregs 

of Mankind; Why do you offer me the Spoyls 
of Princes, aud of Nations, and the Price nat 

ouly of your Blood, but of your Souls? It is 

the part of a Great Mind to be Temperate 

in Proſperity; Reſolute in Adverlity; To 

Deſpiſe what the Vulgar Admire; and to 

Prefer a Mediocrity to an Exceſs, Was not - 
Socrates Oppreſsd with Poverty, Labour, 
nay and and the worſt of Wars in his own Fa- 
muly, a Fierce, and Turbulent Woman to his 
Wite? Were not his Children Indocile, and 
like their Mother ? After Seven and twenty 
years ſpent in Arms, he fell under a ſlavery 
to the Thirty Tyrants, and moſt of them his 
bitter Enemies; He came at laſt, to be Sen- 
tenc'd as a Violater of Religion, a Corrupter 
of Touth, and a Common Enemy to God, and 
Alan. After this he was Impriſon*'d, and put 
Lo Death byPoylon; which was all ſo far from 
working 


ClapXVL.” Of a Zupy.\Life.. 


working upan- his Mind, that, it never ſo 
muchas altered:;hisCopuntenance. -, We are 
to bear''Ul: Accidents; as; Unkind ;Seaſons, 
Diſtempers,'ior -Diteaſesz rand; ,VWhy may 
we-not: reckonithe Aftions/of , Wicked Men 
even among thoſe Accidents? ' Their, Deli- 
berations | are ' not,, Counſels, but Frauds, 
Snares, and Inordinate Motions of. the 
Mind; and they are .neyer_ wighout 2 thou- 
ſand Pretences, --and- Occaſions af doing, a 
Man miſchief. They have their Informers, 
their Knightsof the Poſtz, they can make an 
Intereſt with Powerful Men, and one may 
be Robb*d as well upon the Bench, as upon 
the High-way. They lie in wait for Ad- 
vantages, and live in perpetual Agitation, 
betwixt Hope, and Fear, Whereas he thar 
1s truly Compos'd, wilt ſtand, all Shocks, 
either of Violences, Flatteries, or Menaces, 
without Perturbation. It is an Inward fear 
that makes us Curious after what we hear 
Abroad. 

IT is an Error to attribute either Good, 
or Tl, to * Fortune; but the Matter of it we 
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may ; and we our ſelves are the Occafion of Jf rrrwore 


it, -being, in Effect, the Artificers of our 
own Happineſs, or miſery : For the Mind 
is above Fortune; if That be Evil, it makes 
every thing elſe ſo too : Bur if it be Right, 
and Sincere, it CorreCts whatis Wrong, and 
Mollifies what is Hard, with Modeſty, and 
Courage, There's a Great Difference 2- 
mong thoſe that the world calPs Wiſe Men. 
Some take up Private Relolutions of Opey- 

| 0g 


are neithgr 
Good nor 
Evil. 
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fing Fortune, but they catinot-po through 
with them, for they are either dazled:with 
Spteiidor 'on'the One* harid,” ori affriglited 
with Ferrors'on the Other :-Bnt there art 
Others that will- cloſe; and'grapple with 
Fortune, 'and ftill come off Viftorious, Mus 
cis overcame the Fire ; Regular the Gibbet ; 
Socrates ," Poyſon ; Rwvilliv*, Baniſhmene; 
Cato, Deaths; F abricine; Riches; Tubeyp, Bo- 
verty:; and Sextus, Honours: But'there:are 
fome again ſo'Delicate, that they cannot !{d 
muchas bear a Scandaſous Repott;''whichis 
the ſame thing #s if a Man ſhould quarrel 
for being juſtled in a Croud, or daſh*d as he 


walks in the Streets ; He that has a. great 


way'to Go, muſt expect a Ship,  to'Stum- 
ble, and to be Tir?d: To.the *Luxorious 
Man, 'Frugality is a Puniſhment; Labour, 
and Induſtry tothe Sloggard ; nay, Study ix 
telf ts a Torment to him. Not that theſe 
things are hard to us by Nature, but we our 
felves are Vain and Irreſolute. Nay,' we 
wonder'many of us, how any Man'canilive 


_ without 'Wine,” of endure*to-Riſe ſo earty 


% Pirtue is 


Glwrius: mn 
EMromie 
WAS. 


for he is to! ſteer” His Courſe/in'the Teeth 
of Fortune, and to work azainſt Wind and 


in a Morhing, © iu , 
* A Brave Man muſt expect to. be toſs'd 


Weather.” In the Suffering' of Torments, 
though there appears but one” Virtue, a 
Man -Exercifes many. ' That 'whmch is moſt 


'Eminent'is Patience { which is but a Branch 


of Fortitude )' But thete is Prudence-alſo, 


in the- Choice 'of the Aftion, 'and in the 


Bearing 


Chip.XVI. Of a Zappy. Life. > 


Bearing what we cannot avoid z:avd there. is 
Conſtancy: -1n: bearing” it [Reſolntely ; And 
thete is the: fare Concurrence alſo of ſevec! 
ral:Vittues in otherGenerans Undertakings, 
When Leonidas was to catry his:300 Meitine: 
to'the' Straits of the Thermopyle to put a-ſtop 
to- Xexes his hbge Army: Come, fellow Sal- 

diers, ſays he; Eat your Dinners bere, as: if 
| wyerywere 40. ſup in' awothir World. © Knd'they 
anſwer'd his.Refolgtion, - How plain, atid 


Imperions'was that ſhort ſpeceh of Cedieds - 


»r to his Men upon'a /Deſperate: Action 2 
and, How glorious a Mixture was there in 


it Both.of Bravery, and Prudence ? Soldiers, - 


{ays he, It is neceſſary for us 23 Go, : but it ir not 
neceſſary for us #d Return. "This Brief,: and 
Pertinent Harangue, was worth /Pen;thon- 
ſand of the Frivolous'Cavils,- and Diltinti- 
ons of the Schools, : whichirather break tie 
Mind, then Fortifie' it, and-when 'tis once 
perplexed,” and prick'd with'' Difficulties, 
and Scruples, there'they: leave it, Our Paſ- 
fions-are Numerous, and Strong, and-not to 
be Maſter*d with Quirks,” and Tricks, as. if 
a Man ſhould 'nndertakeitoidefead:the Cauſe 
of God, *and Men; with'#Bulroſhi” ':Jrwas 
a Remarkable piece af Honour, 'and Policy 
together, That Action of 'Ceſar's, upon the 
the taking 'of Pompey*sCabinetat theBatrelof 
Pharſalia :-*Tis-Probable that the Letters in 
it 'might have diſcovered © who ' were his 
Friends, ' and who his Enemies, and yet.he 
Burnt: ir withows ſo much''as /Opening it: 
Eſtceming it the'' Nobleſt way 'of  pardan- 
ing 
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ing, to keep himſelf Ignorant iboth of: the 
Oftender, and of'the Offence; It was a:Brave 
Preſence 'of Mindalfo''in 4lexander, i who, 
upon-'Advice';, that» his Philician Philip/ifs 
tended to Poyſon' him, took the.-Letter of 
Advice'in One hand; and*the Cup. in-the . 
Other, delivering Philip/the Letter to Read, 
while he: himſelf drank: the: Potion, : +1) 
SOMP. are of Opinion, that, Death.gives: 
a* Man Courage to: ſupport Pain; aid that. 
Pain -fortifies:a. Man againft Death -; But: T 
fay:rather, that'a Wiſe:Man'depends upon 
himſelf againſt. Both, and/that he does not, 
either ſuffer with Patience, in hopes of 
Death, or Nye willingly becauſe he 1s weary 
of Life;'but'he bears the One, and, Waits 
for the Other; and carries'a Divine Mind 
through: all the Accidents'of /Humane. Life. 
He looks -upon'Faith and Honeſty; as the 
moſt Sacred Good of Mankind, and neither 
to: be forc'd by Neceſlity, nor Corrupted by 
Reward; Kill, Burn, Tear.bim in;Pieces; ihe 
will be True to his Truſt ; and the 'more-any 
Man Jabouzs to make him diſcover a Secret, 
the deeper will he hide it. Reſolution.is the 
Inexpuguable' Defence of Humane Weak, 
nels, and it is a wonderful Providence that 
attends it. Horatizs Cocles oppos'd his Single 
Body tothe whole Army, tall the Bridge was 
cut down behind him, and!then' leap?d into 
the River, with his Sword in his hand, -and 
came oft ſafe to his Party, - There was a 
Fallow Queſtion*d ebout'c g 3t upon itt Life 
of-a Tyrant, and put tothe Torture to de. 
"I | clare 
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clare his Confederates : He nam?d, by one, 
and one, all the Tyrants Friends that were 
about him; and ſtill as they were named, 
they were put to Death : The Tyrant ask'd: 
him at laſt, if there were any more. Yes, - - 
ſays he, you your ſelf were in the Plot;''and 
now you have never another. Friend left you 
in the World : Wherenpon: the Tyrant cut 
the Throats. of his own Guards, ''\He- is the 
Happy Man that is the Mafter of himſelf; and 
triumphs over the Fear of Death, wbich bas 
overcome the Conquerors of the World, * 


_— —. 


Our Happineſs depends in @ great Meaſure 
#pon the Choice of our Company. 


TX Comtort of Life depends upon Con- 
verſation, Good Offices, and Concord ; 
and Humane Society is - Like the Working 
of an Arch of Stone; All would fall to the 
Ground if One Piece did not ſupport ano- 
ther, Above all things, let us i have a ten- 
derneſs for Blood; and it is yet-too-Little 
not to hurt; unleſs we Profit one another. 
We are to Relieve. the 'Diltreſſed; ro 
put the Wanderer into his Way, and to 
Divide . our Bread with the Humble : which 
is but the doing of Good / tb | aur Selves : 
Eor we are only ſeveral Members”"of' one 
Great Body. Nay; we are all of a Confan- 
guinity.;.. form'd-iof the \fame; Materials, 

and 
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and: Dtſigned:: toi the: fame End : This 
obliges...0s to. 2. mutual: Tenderneſs, and 
Conyerle:z . and the Other, to. live _ 
2 Regard; to Equity,: and - Juſtice: © 
Love of Society 15 Natural; but the Cs 
of our Cpmpany is matter of: Virtue, and 
Prudence.: Noble: Examples ſtir us up to 
Nobje :ARGions;;\and the 'very Hiſtory of 
Large,.and, Publick : Souls, inſpires a \Man 
with Generqus: Thoughts, It: makes'a Man 
lavg.to.be in':Aftion ;..and: doing. of fome-- 
thing that the Warkd 1 may.be-the better for ; 
as ProteQting the Weak, Delivering the 
Opprefs*d, Puniſhing the Inſolent. 'It is 
a Great Blefling, -the,: vexy: Conſcience of 
giving a Good Example; beſide, that it 
is. the.{. greateſt, -@bligation any Man can 
Lay upon«ther Age. he hives 1n;:. He-that 
Converſes with the proud ſhall be puff*d 
up.z a''Luſtful aintance :makes a. Man 
Laicivious; and the way co ſecure a Man 
from Wickednelſs;, is to withdraw from the 
Examples of it. 'Tis. too. much to have 


them MAear us, | but. more 'to have'them 


Within us, I] Example, -Pleafure, and Eafe 
are, no doubt of 'it, great. Corrupters of 
Manners. A Rocky Ground hardens the 
Horſes Hoof;. The Movntangier makes the 
beſt Soldier; the Miner makes the beſt pio- 
nier, and Severity of. Diſcipline fortifies the 
Mind,  Inall Exceſles, and: Extremities of 
Good, and of 11! Fortune, ter us have re- 
cqurie to :Great Examples - that have con-' 
tend Both, Thoſe are 4b beſt Inſtrufters 
that 
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that Teach in their Lives, aud prove their Words 
by their Adlions. | 

As an Ill Air may endanger a Good Con- 
ſtitution, ſo may a * Place of Il] Example + .,;4 
endanger a Good Man. Nay, there are even Di. 
ſome Places that have a kind of Priviledge ſo/ute p14- 
to be Licentious, and where Luxury, and © © 7 
Diſſolution of Manners ſeem to be Lawful ; ©, w_ 
for Great Examples give both Authority, hag 
and Excuſe to Wickedneſs. Thoſe Places 
are to be ayoided as Dangerous to our Man- 
ners. Hannibal himſelf was Unmann'd by 
the Looſeneſs of Campania, and though a 
Conqueror by his Arms, he was Overcome 
by his Pleaſures, I would as ſoon live among 
Butchers, as among Cooks ; not but that a 
Man may be Temperate in any Place; but, 
to ſee Drunken Men Staggering up and 
down every where ; and only the Spectacles 
of Luſt, Luxury, and Exceſs before our 
Eyes, It 1s not ſafe to expoſe our. ſelves to 
the Temptation. If the Viftorious Hannibal 
himfelf could not reſiſt it, What ſhall be- 
come of us then that are Subdu*d, and give 
Ground to our Luſts already ? He that has 
to do with an Enemy in his- Breaſt, has a 
harder Task upon him then he that is to en- 
counter one in the Field : his Hazzard is 
Greater if he leſes Ground, and his Duty 
ts perpetual; for he has no Place, or Time 
for Reſt, If I give way to Pleafture; 1 mult 
alſo yield to Grief; to Poverty, to Labor, 
Ambition, Anger, till f am torn to Pieces by 
my Misfortunes, and my —_— But, againſc 
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SENEC 4 Chap .XVIL 
all This, Philoſophy propounds a Liberty» 
that is to ſay, a Liberty from the Service o\ 
Accidents, and Fortune. There is not any 
thing that does more Miſchiefto Mankind, 
then Mercenary Maſters of Philoſophy, 
that do not Live asthey Teach ; They give 
a Scandal to Virtue, Howcan any Man ex- 
pect that a Ship ſhould Steer a Fortunate 
Courſe, when the Pilot lies wallowing in 
his own Vomit? *Tis an unuſual thing, firſt 
to Learn to do Il] our Selves, and then to 
Inſtract Others to do ſo : But, that Man 
muſt needs be very Wicked, that has ga- 
ther?d into himſelf the Wickedneſs of all 
other People, 

THE beſt Converſation is with the * Phi- 
loſophers : That is to fay, with ſuch of 
them as teach us Matter, not Words ; that 
Preach to us Things Neceſlary, and keep us 
to the PraCtiſe of them. There can be no 
Peace in Humane Life without the Contempt 
of all Events. There is nothing that either 
puts better Thoughts into a Man, or ſooner 
ſets him Right that is out of the way, then 
a good Companion. For, the Example has 
the Force of a Precept, and touches the 
Heart withan AﬀeCtion to Goodneſs, And 
not only the frequent Hearing, and ſeeing 
of a Wiſe Man delights us, bur the very En- 
counter of him ſuggeſts profitable Contem- 


plations; ſuch as man finds himſelf mov'd || 


with, when he goes into a Holy Place. I will 
take more Care with Whom 1 Fat, and Drink, 
than 1Fbar; for without a Friend, the Table 


is | 
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is a Manger, Writing does well; but pet- 
ſonal Diſcourſe, and Converſation does bet- 
ter ; For Men give great Credit to their 
Ears, and take ſtronger Impreflions from 
Example, then Precept. Cleambes had ne. 
ver hit Zeno ſo to the Life, if he had not 
been in with him at all his Privacies ; if he 
had not watch'd, and oblerv'd him, whe- 
ther- or no he PraCtis'd as he Taught. Plats 
got more from Socrates” his Manners, then 
from 'his Words; and it was not the Schoo!, 
but the Company, and Familiarity of Epicu- 
rw, that made Metrodorus, Hermachus, and 
Polyenus ſo famous, 

NOW though it be by Inſtin& that we 
Covet' Society , and avoid Solitude, we 
ſhould yet take This along with us, that 
the more' Acquaintance, the more Danger. 
Nay, 'there is not One' Man of an Hundred 
that is to be truſted with Himſelf, If Com- 
pany cannot Alter us, it may Intercupr us ; 
and he that fo much as ſtops upon the Way, 
loſes a great deal of a ſhort Life, which we 
yet make ſhorter by our Inconſtancy. If an 

nemy were at our Heels, What haſte ſhould 
we make ? But Deathis ſo, and yet we ne- 
ver mind: it. 'There is no veaturing of 
Tender, and Eaſte Natares among the 
People; for 'tis odds thar they'll goover to 
the Major Party, 1t would perhaps ſhake the 
Conſtancy of Soctares, Cato, Lelius, or any 
of us all ;-eyen when our Reſolutions are 2*t 
the Height, to ſtand the Shock of Vice that 
preſſes upon vs with a Kind of Pablick Au- 
2-2 thorcity; 
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The more 
Company 
the more 
Darger. 
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thority. It is a World of Miſchief that 
may be done by one Single Example of Ava- 
tice or Luxury. One Voluptuous Palate 
makes a great many; A wealthy Neighbor 
ſtirs up Envy, and a Fleering Companion 
moves il] Nature where-ever he comes. What 
will become of thoſe People then, that ex- 
poſe themſelves to a Popular Violence ? 
Which is ill both ways ; either if they. com- 
ply with the Wicked, becauſe they are ma- 
ny, or quatrel with the Multitude, becauſe 
they are not Principl'd alike, The beſt: way 
35 to retire, and aſlbciate only with thoſe, 
that may be the better for Us, and we for 
Them. Theſe Reſpetts are Mutual, for 
while we Teach, we Learn. To deal Free. 
ly ; I dare not truſt my ſelf in the hands of 
much Company : I never go Abroad, that 
1 come Home again the ſame Man I went 
Out. Some thing or other that I had put 
in Order is diſcompos'd ; Some. Paſſion that 
I had ſubdu'd, gets head again, and it is juſt 
with our Minds, as it is after a long Indiſ- 
poſition with our Bodies; we are grown ſo 
Tender, that the leaſt Breath of Air. expoſes 
us to a Relapſe. And it is no wonder, if a Nu- 
merous Converſation be Dangerous, when 
there is ſcarce any ſingle Man, but by his 
Diſcourſe, Example, or Behaviour, does ei- 
ther Recommend to us, or [mprint in us, or 
bya kind of Contagion, inſenſibly infeft us 
with one Vice or other ; and the more Peo- 
ple, the greater is the Peril. Eſpecially let 
vs have a.Care of Publick Spectacles, where 

ne wicked. 
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wickedneſs infinuates it ſelf with Pleaſure 3 
and above al] Others, let uz avoid SpeCta- 
cles of Cruelty, and Blood ; and have no- 
thing to do with thoſe that are perpetually 
Whining, and Complaining ; there may be 
Faith, and Kindneſs there, but go Peace. 
People that are either Sad, or Fearful, we 


do commonly, for their Own Sakes, ſet a 


Guard upon thery, for fear they ſhould make 
an Ill Uſe of being alone : - eſpecially the 
Imprudent, who are ſtil contriving of 
Miſchief, either for Others, or for Them- 
ſelves ; in Cheriſhing their Luſts, or Form- 
ing their Deſigns. So much for the Choice 
of a Companion, we ſhall now proceed tq 
that of a Friend. h 
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CHAP, XVII. 
The Bleſſings of Friendſhip. 


F all Felicities, the moſt Charming 1s 
that of a Firm, and Fentle Griend- 


ſhip. It ſweetens all oar Cares - Diſpels our 


Sorrows, and Counſels ys in all Extremities. 
Nay, if there were no other Comfort int, 
then the bare Exerciſe of ſo Generous a Vir- 
rue,even for that ſingle Reaſon,a Man wonld 
not be without it. Beſide, T hat it is a S0- 
vereign Antidote agaiuſt all Calamities ; e- 
ven againſt the Fear of Death it ſelf, 


BUT, we are not yet to number our 
4 Friends, by the Viſis that are made us ; 


»14n is mt and to confound the Decencies of Ceremony, 


and Commerce, with the Offices of Vaited 
Aﬀettions. Caius Gracchus, and after him, 
Livius Druſus, were the Men that intro- 
duc*d among the Romany, the Faſhion of ſe- 
parating their Viſitants : Some were taken 
into their Cloſer, others were only admitted 
intothe Anti-Chamber, and ſome again were 
fain to wait in the Hal perhaps, or inthe 
Court, So that they had their Firf, their 
Second, and their Third-rate Friends ; but 
none of them True : Only they are called 
ſo in Courſe, as we Salute Strangers with 
ſome Title or other of Reſpe&t at a 
Venture, There” Ss no depending upon 
_ thole 
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thoſe Men that only take their Comple- 
ment in their Turn, and rather ſlip through 
the Door, then enter atit : He will find him- 
ſelt in a great Miſtake, that either ſeeks 
for a Friend in a Palace, or tries him at a 
Feaſt, 

The great Difficulty reſts in the * Choice 
of him ; that is to ſay, in the Firſt Place, 
et him be Vertuous; for Vice is Contagious, 
and there's no truſting of the Sound, and 
the Sick together : And he ought to be a 


Wiſe Man too, if a Body knew where to 


find him: But, in this Caſe, he that is leaſt 
Il, is Beſt ; and the higheſt Degree of Hu. 
mane Prudence is, only the moſt Venial Fol- 
ly. That Friendſhip, where Mens AﬀeRi- 
ons are Cimented by an equal, and by a 
Common Love of Goodneſs; it is not either 
Hope, or Fear, or aliy Private Intereſt that 
can ever diſlolve it; but we carry it with 
us to our Graves, and lay down our Lives 
for it with Satisfation, Pawlina's Good, 
and Mine {ſays our Author) were ſo wrapt 
up together, that in Conſulting her Com- 


” The 
Choice of 
a Þriend. 


fort, I provided for my Own; and when l - 


could not prevail upon her to take leſs Care 


| for Me, ſhe prevail'd upon Me to take more 


Care for my Self. Some People make it a 
Queſtion, Whether is the greater Delight, 
the Enjoying of an Old Friendſhip; or, the 
Acquiring of a New one: bur, it is in Prepa- 
ring of a Friendſhip, and in the Poſſeſſion of 
it, as it is with a Husbandman, in Sowing, 
and Reaping,.His Delight is the Hope of his 
Ln | T 4 Labour 
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Labour in tte One Caſe, and the Fruit of it 
in the Qther, My Converſation Jies among 
my Books, but yet in the Letters of a Friend, 


 methinks I have his Company ; and when 


* There 
muſt be no 
Reſerves 
in Friend- 


hip. 


I anſwer them, 1 do not only Write, but 
Speak : And ineffe&t, a Friend is an Eye, a 
Heart, a Tongue, a Hand, at all Diſtances. 
When Frjends ſee Qne another perſonally, 
they do not ſee one another as they do 
when they are Divided, where the Medita- 
tion dignifies the Proſpect ; But they are ef- 
fectually in a great meaſure Abſent, even 
when they are preſent,Conſider their Nights 
apart; their private Studies; their ſeparate 
Employments, and Neceſſary Viſits, and 
they are almoſt as much together, Divided, 
as preſent. True Friends are the whole 
World to one another; and he that is a 
Friend to himſelf, is alſo a Friend to Man- 
kind, Even in my very Studies, the greateſt 
Delight I takein what I Learn,is the Teach- 
ing of it to Others : For, there's no Reliſh, 
methinks, in the poſſeſingof any thing with- 
out a Partner : Nay, if Wiſdom it ſelf were 
offer?d me, upon Condition only of keeping 
it to my ſelf, I ſhonld undoubtedly refule it. 

LUCILIUS tells me, that he was Writ- 
ten to me by a * Friend, hut cautions me 
withal, not to ſay any thing to him of the 
Afairin Queſtion ; for he himſelf ſtands up- 
on the ſame Guard, What is this, but to 
Affirm, and to deny the ſame thing, in the 
ſame Breath 3 in calling a man a Friend, 
whom we dare not truſt as our own Soul ? 
Ph ek go TT POO 
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For, there muſt be no Reſerves in Friend- 
thip: As much Deliberation as you pleaſe, 
before the League ts Struck : bnt no Douht- 
ings, - or Jealouſies after, *Tis a prepoſte- 
rous Weakneſs to Love a man before we 
Know him, and not to Care for him after. 

It requires Time to conſider of a Friend- 
ſhip; but, the Reſolution once taken, En. 
titles him to my very Heart; I look uponmy 
thoughts to be as ſafe in his Breaſt, as in my 
Own, 1 ſhall, without any Scruple, make 
him the Confident of my moſt Secret Cares, 

and Counſels. Jt goes a great way toward 
the making of a man Faithful, to let him 
underftand, that you Think him fo; and he 
that does but ſo much as Suſpe& that I will 
Deceive him, gives me a: kind of Right to 
Cozen him, When I am with my Friend, 
methinks I am alone, and as much at Liber- 
ty to Speak any thing, asto Thinkit; And 
as our Hearts are One, ſo muſt be our In- 
tereſts, and Convenience : For Friendſhip 
lays all things in Common, and nothing 
can be Good to the One, that is Ill to the 
Other. I do not ſpeak of ſuch a Community 
as to deſtroy one anothers Propriety ; bur, 
as the Father, and the Mother have two 
Children, not one a-piece, but each of them 
'I'wo. | 

BUT, let us bave a Care above all things, 
that: our Kindneſs * be rightly founded ; + , 
for, where there is any other Invitation to yrous 
Friendſhip, then the Friendſhip it ſelf, that Friexd- 
Friendſhip will be Bonght, and _— He bp 
x CIOs 
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derogates from the Majeſty of it, - that 
makes it only dependent upon Good For- 
tune, It is a Narrow Conſideration for a 
Maa to pleaſe himſelf in the Thought of a 
Friend, becauſe, ſays he, I ſhall have one ta 
help me, - wben ] am Sick, in Priſon, or it 
Want.; A Brave Man ſhould rather take de- 
light in the Contemplation of Doing the 
ſame Offices for another. He that loves a 
Man for his own Sake, is in an Error. A 
Friendſhip of Intereſt cannot laſt any longer 
then the Intereſt it ſelf; and this is the Rea- 
ſon that Men in Proſperity are fo much fol- 


 low'd; and when a Man goes down the 


Wind, no; Body comes near. him. . Tempo- 
rary Friends will never ſtand the Teſt. One 
Maa is:forſaken for Fear or Profit; Another 
Is Betray'd : *Tis.a Negotiation, not a Friend- 
ſhip, that has an Eye to Advantages : only 
through the Corruption of Times, that 


' which was formerly a Friendſhip, is now 


' become a Deſign vpon a Booty , Alter your 


Teſtament, and you loſe your Friend. But, 
my End of Friendſhip, is to have one dearer 
to me then my {cf ; and for the faving of 
whoſe Life, 1 would chearfully Iay down my 
Own : taking tbis along with me ; that on- 
ly Wife Men can be Friends; Others are 
but Companions; and that theres a great 

ifference allo betwixt Love and Friend- 
hip; The One may ſometime do us Hurt 
the Other always does us Good ; for one 
Friend is Helpful to another in all Caſes, 
as well in- Proſperity, as Afﬀiction. We 
| receive 
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Teceive Comfort even at. a Diſtance, frotm 
thoſe. we Love, but then it is Light -and 

Faint; whereas Preſence, and Converſation 

touches us to the Quick; eſpecially if we 

fiad the Man we Love to be ſuch a Perſon 

as we wiſh. $A. YE. 

. .FT is uſual with Princes to Reproch the 74, 226 of 
Living, by Commending the Dead; "and t6 « Fried © 
Praiſe thoſe People for-*ſpeaking- Trath, #«raly 70 
from whom there is no longer any Danger - i 
of Hearing it. This was Awguſti his Cafe. **' 

He was forc*d to Baniſh his Daughter Flies, 

for her Common, and Proſtituted Impu- 

dence; and fill, upon Freſh Informations, 

he was often heard to ſay ; If Agrippa, or 
Meczenas had been now alive, this would never 

have been. But yet where the Fault lay, 

may be a Queſtion z for perchance it was his 

Own, that had rather complain for the 

Want of them, then ſeek for Qthers as 

Good, The Roman Loſſes by War, and by 

Fire, Auguſtus could quickly Supply, and 

Repair; but for the Loſs of Two Friexds, 

he lamented his whole Life after. Xerxes 

(a Vain, anda Fooliſh Prince) when he made 

War upon Greece, One told him, *Twould 

never come to a Baittel, Another, That bc 

would find only empty Cities, and Countries, 

for they would not ſo much as ftand the very 

F ame of bis coming, Others ſooth*'d him in 

the Opinian of his Prodigious Numbers ;, and 

they all concurred to puff himnp to his de- 
ftrution. Only Demaratus advisd him, not 

to depend too much upon his Numbers, _ 
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he would rather find them a' Burthen to him 
then an Advantage : And that'300' men if 
the Straits. of : the Mountains. would be 


_ ſufficient: to give a Check to his whole Ar- 


my-: and that ſuch an Accident would un- 
doubtedly turn his Vaſt Numbers: to- his 
Confufion,'- It:fell out afterward, as he fore- 
told, and, he; had Thanks:foc his Fidelity. 
A. miſerable Prince,; that among ſo many 


| : Thouſand Subjedts, had but one Servant to 
tell hiea Ty £ 
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CHAP, XI. ... 


He that would be Happy, muſh take an Ac- 
 connt of bis Time. 


N the Diſtribution of Human Life, we 
| find, that a'great part of it paſſed away 
in- Evil-doingz A greater yet, in doing ;aſk 
Nothing at all ; and effeCtually, the whole, 
in doing things beſide owr Buſineſr, Some 
hours we beſtow upon Ceremony, and Ser- 
vile - Attendances ; Some upon | our Plea- 
ſures, and the Remainder runs at Waſte: 
What a deal of Time is it that we ſpend 
in Hopes, and Fears; Love, and Revenge ; 
in Balls,” Treats, making of Intereſts; -Su- 
ing for Offices, Soliciting of Cauſes, and 
Slaviſh Flatteries! The ſhortneſs of Life, 
I know, is the Common Complaint both of 
Fools, and Philoſophers; as if the Time 
we have, were not ſufficient for our Duties, 
But .'tis with our Lives, as with our Eſtates, 
a good Husband makes a Little go a great 
way ; whereas let the Revenue of a Prince 
fall into the Hands of a Prodigal, 'tis gone 
in..a moment, So that the Time allotted 
us, if it were. well imployed, were abun- 
dantly enough to anſwer all the Ends, and 
Purpoſes of . Mankind, But, we ſquander 
it away in Ayarice, Drink, Sleep, _— 
| _ Ambt- 
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Ambition ; fawning Addreſſes, Envy, 
Rambling Voyages ; Impertinent Studies, 
Change of Counncels, and the like 3 and 
when our Portion is ſpent,. we find the 
want of it, though we gave no heed to it 
in the Paſſage : Inſomuch, that we have ra- 
ther Made our Life Short, then fonnd it ſo; 
You ſhall have ſome People perpetually 
playing with their Fingers, Whiſtling, 
Humming, .and- Talking to "themſelves 3 
and Others conſume their Days inthe Com» 
poſing, Hearing, or Reciting-. of 'Sopgs, 
and Lampoons. How many precious Mor- 
nings do we ſpend in Conſultation with 
Barbers, Taylors, and Tire-Women, Patch. 
ing, and , Painting, betwixt the -'Comb, 
and..the Glaſs ? A Counſel, muſt 'be: called 
upon every Haix we cut, and one Curle a- 
ouls, is.35 much as a: Bodies Life is.wetth, 
The truth 1s, we are more: ſolicitous about 
our. Dreſs, then our Manners, and about 
the Order of our Penciwigs, then that of 
the Government. . At this rate, let us but 
diſcqunt , out of a Life 'of- a Hundred 
years, - that Time which bas . been ſpent 
upan Popular Negatiations,: frivolons A- 
mours, Domeſtick Brawls, -Saunttings up 
and down to no purpoſe ; Diſeaſes that 
we have brought upon Qur (elves; and this 
large Extent of Life will not amount per- 
heps to the Minotity of another Man; . It 
iSa Long Being, but perchance a Shore | Life. 
And what's the Reaſon of all this? we 
Live as if we ſhould neyer Dye, and with- 

out 
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out any thought of Humane Frailty ; when 
yet the very Moment we beſtow upon this 
Man, or Thing, may peradventure be our 
laſt. But the greateſt Loſs of Time, is 
Delay, and Expectation, which depends 
upon the Future, We let go the preſent, 
Which we have” in our own Power, we 
look forward to that which depends upon 
Fortune, and ſo quit a Certainty fer. an 
Uncertainty. We ſhould do by, Time, as 
we do by a Torrent, make uſe of it while 
we may have it, for it will not laſt al- 
ways. | 

_ THE Calamities of Humane Nature, 
may be Divided into * the Fear of Death, 
and the Miſeries, and Errors of Life, 
And it is the great Work of Mankind, to 
Maſter the One, and to Rettifie the O- 
ther : And fo to Live, as neither to make 
Life Irkſome to us, nor Death Terrible, 


It ſhould be our Care, before we are Old,. 


to Live Well, and when we are ſo, to Dye 
Well; that we may exped& our End with- 
out Sadneſs ; For it is the Duty of Life to 
Prepare our Selves for Death; and there 


is not an Hour we Live, that does not- 


Mind us of our Mortality: Time Runs on, 
and all things have their Fate, though it 
lies in the Dark : The Period is Certain 
to Nature, but, What am | the better for 
it, if it be not ſo to me? We propound 
Travels, Arms, Adventures, without -eyer 
conſidering that Death lies in the Way ; 
Our Term is ſet, and none of us Know _- 

| Near 
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Near it is ; but we are all of us Agreed, 
that. the Decree is Unchangeable. why 
ſhould we wonder to have That befall 
us to Day, which might have hap- 
pen'd to us any Minute ſince we were 
Born ? Let us therefore Live as if every 
Moment were to be our Laſt ; ahd ſet our 
Accompts Right, every day that paſſes 
over our Heads, We are not Ready. for 
Death, and therefore we fear it, becauſe 
we donot know what will become of us 
when we are gone 3 and that Conſideration 


' ſtrikes us with an Inexplicable Terror, 


* We take 
more care 
of our For- 
runes then 


of our 


Lives. 


The way to avoid this DiſtraCtion, is to 
contract our Buſineſs, and our Thoughts : 
when the Mind is once ſetled ; a Day, or 
an Ape is all One to us, and the Series of 
Time, which is. now our Trouble, will be 
then our Delight : Fort he that is Steadily 
reſolv'd againſt all Uncertainties, ſhall ne- 
ver be, diſturb'd with the Variety of them, 
Let us make haſte therefore to Live, ſince 
every Day to a Wiſe Man is a New Life : 
For, he has done his Buſineſs the Day be- 
fore, and ſo prepar?d himſelf for the next, 
that if it be not his Laſt, he knows yet that 
it might have been ſo, No Man enjoys the 
true Taſte of Life, but he that is Willing, 
and Ready to Quit it,” | | | 
THE Wit of Mal is not able to Expreſs 
the * Blindneſs gf Humane Folly, in taking 
ſo much more Care of our Fortunes, our 
Houſes, and our Money, then we do of 
our Lives; Every Body breaks in upon the 
One, 
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One, Gratis, but we betake our ſelves to 
Fice, and Sword, if any Man invades the 
Other. There?s no dividing in the Caſe 
_ of Patrimony, but People ſhare our Time 
with us at Pleaſure : So profuſe are we of 
that only thing, whereof we may be Ho- 
neſtly coverous, ?Tis a Common Pradtice 
toask an Hour or two of a Friend, for ſuch, 
or ſuch a Buſineſs, and it is as eaſily gran- 
ted ; both parties only conſidering the Oc- 
caſion, and not the thing it felt. They 
never pur Time to Accompt, which is the 
moſt valuable of all precious Things; but 
becauſe they do not ſee ir, they reckon 
upon it as Nothing; and yet theſe Eafte 
Mea, when they come to Dye, would give 
the whole World for thoſe Hours again, 
. which they fo Inconſiderately calt away be- 
forez but there's no recovering of them, If 
they could number their Days that are yet 
to Cone, as they can thoſe thatare already 
Paſt, How would thoſe very People trem- 
ble at the Apprehenſion of Death, though 
a hundred year. hence, that never ſo much 
as think of it at preſent, though they 
know not but it may take them away 
the next immediate Minute F ?Tis an 
uſual ſaying, I would give my Life for (uch 
or ſuch a Friend, when at the ſame time 
we Do give it, without ſo much as think- 
ing of it: Nay, when that Friend is ne- 
ver the better for it, and we our ſelves the 
worſe. Our Time is ſet, and Day and 
. Night we Travel On 5 there's no __— 
'J 
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by the way , and 'tis not in the Power 
of either Prince, or People to- prolong it. 
Such is the Love of Life, that - even thoſe 
Decrepit Dotards that have loſt the Uſe 
of it, will yet beg the Continuance of ir, 
and 'make themſelves Yourger then tliey 
are, as If they could' conzen even Fate- it 
felf. When they fall ſick, what /promiſes 
of Amendment 1f they eſcape that Bout? 
What Exclamations. againſt the 'Folly of 


their Miſ-ſpent Time! And yer, if they. 


Recover, they Relapſe. No 'Man takes 
Care to Live Well, but Long, when yet 
It Is Int every Bodies Power to do the For- 


mer; and in no Man's to do the Latter, We 


conſume our Lives; in'providing'the. very 
Inſtruments of Life, - abd- govern our ſelves 


Fill with a Regard to the Future So that 


we do not properly Live, but we are about 
to Live, How great'a ſhame is it, to be 


Taying new Fovrndations of Life , at our 


laſt Gaſp;- and for an Old Man, ( that caf 
only prove his Age by his Beard ; ;) with 


one 'Frot in the Grave, fo fo to School 


apain'? While we are Young, we may 


'Eearn : Our Minds ate Trattabte ,- and 


our Bodies fit for Labour, and Study; 
hut when Agecomes On, we are ſeiz?d with 


 Langnor, and Sloth, afflicted with Diſeaſes, 


and at Jeſt we Teave the World as Ig- 


norant as we came into'c'7 Only w2 Dye 
worte than we were Bark ; which 1s none 


of Nature?s Fault, but Ours: z for our Fears, 


| Suſpieions, Perfidy, &e, are from our Selves. 
| 1 wiſh- 
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I.wiſh with all my Soul, that I had thought 
of my End ſooner, but 1 muſt make the 
more Haſte now, and ſpur on, like thoſe 
that ſet out Late upon a Journey , It will 
be better to Learn Late then not at all, 
though it. be but oaly to inſtru me, ho.v 
I may leave the Stage with Honour. - 

IN the Diviſion of Life, there is* Time 
Preſent, Paſt, and to Come. What we Do, 
IS Short ; what we Shall do, is Doubiful, / 
but, what we Have done, is Certain, and 
out of the Power of Fortune. The Paſlage 
of Time is wonderfully quick, and, a Man 
mult look Backward to ſee 74 And in that 
Recro-ſpect, he has all paſt Apes at a View, 
but the preſent gives. us the flip Unper- 
ceiy'd. *Tis but a Moment that we Live, 
and yet we are Dividing it into Childooed, 
Youth, Mans Eſt ate, and Od Age, all which 
Degrees we bring into that. narrow com- 
paſs, If we do not watch, we loſe ouc 
Opportunities; if we do not make Halte, 
we are lefc behind : - our Beſt hours ſcape 
us, the worſt are to come. The Purelt 
part of our Life runs Firſt, and leaves on- 
ly the Dregs at the, Bottom : And That 
Time, which is good for nothing elſe, we de- 
dicate to Vrrtue; and only propound to Be- 
gin to Live, at an Age that very few Peo- 
ple arrive at. , What greater Folly can” 
there be in the World, then this Lols of 
Tine, the Future, being ſo Uncertain, and 
the Damazes ſo irreparable ? IE Death 
be Neceſſary, why ſhould any Man Fear it? 
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And if the Time of it be Uncertain, Why 
ſhould we not always Expect it? We ſhould 
therefore firſt prepare our ſelves by a Vir- 
tuous Life, againſt the dread of an fnevi- 
table Death: And it is not for vs to put 
off being Good, till ſuch, or ſuch a Buſineſs 
is over ; for One Buſineſs draws on Another, 


' and wedo as good as Sow it; ; one Grain pro- 


duces more. ?Fis net enough to Philoſo- 
Phize when we have nothing elſe to do; 
but we muſt attend Wiſdom, eyen to the 
neglect of all things elſe, for we are ſo far 
from having time to ſpare, that the Age 
sf the World would be yet too narrow for 
cur Buſinefs;-' ner 1s it ſirfficient nor to Omit 
z, but we muſt not ſo much as Intermit 
It, | 
"THERE 'is nothing that we can * pros 
perly call our Own, but our Fime, and 


yet every Body fools us out of it, that has 


a mind to't, If a Man borrows a Paltry 
Sam of Money, there muſt be Bonds, and 
Securities, and every Common Civility is 


preſently charg?d upon Accompr : But, he- 


that has my Time, thinks he owes me no- 
thing for*r, though it be a Debt, that Gra- 
titrnde it felf can never repay, F cannot 
call any Man Poor that has enough ſtill left, 
de it never ſo Little: 'Tis good Adyice 
yet to thoſe that bave the World before 
them, to play the Good Husbands be- 
times , for *tis too Jate to ſpare at the 
Bottom, when all is drawn out to the Lees, 


He that takes away. a Day from me, takes 


away 
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away what he can never reſtore me. But 
our Time 1s either Forc'd away from us, [ 
or Steln from us, or Loft: Of which, the } 
laſt is the fouleſt Miſcarriage. It is in | 
Life, as in a Journey : a Book, or a Com- 

panion, brings us to our Lodging before | 
we thought we were halt way. Upon rhe | 
whole Matter, we conſime our ſelves one \ | 
ypon another, without any Regard at all to ' 
our own Particular. 1 do not ſpeak of ſuch I 
as live in Notorious Scandal, but even thofe 
Men themſelves, whom the WorlJ4 pra- 
neunces Happy, ate fmothered in their Fe- 
licities; Servants to their Profeſſions, and 
Clients, and drowa'd in their Luſts. We 
are apt to complain of the Haughtineſs of 
Great Mex, when yet there is haidly any 
of them all ſo proud, but that at ſome time 
or other a Man may yet have Acceſs to him, 
and perhaps a good Word, or Look 1nto 
the Bargain, Why do we not rather Com- _ Y 
plain of @xr ſelves, for being of all others, [ 
even to our ſelves, the moſt Deaf, and ln- | 
acceſſible. 

COMPANY, and Buſineſs, are great 
X Devourers of Time, anQ our Vices de- * company | 
ſtroy our Lives, as well as our Fortunes, aud /s /> | 
The Preſent is but a Moment, and pcrpe- 7”, 2r* ; 


; . ' A: Dee ) 
tually in Flux; the time paſt we call ro ©" | 
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mind when we pleaſe, and it will abide the ;;,,. * vil 

Examination and Inſpeftion, But the Bulte | | 

Man has not Leiſure to look Back; . or | | 

if he has, *tis an Unpleaſant thing to re- + 11 

flett ypoq a Life to be repented of : Where. '} 
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as the Conſcience of a good Life puts a 
Man into a ſecure and perpetual Poſſeſſion 
of a Felicity never to be diſturb®d, or ta- 
ken away : But he that has led a wicked 
Life, is afraid of his own Memory, and in 
the Review of 'himfelf he finds only Appe- 
tite, Avarice, or Ambitton, in ſtead of Vir- 
tue, But+ſtill he that is not at leiſure many 
times, to live, 'muſt, when his Fate comes, 
whether he will or no, be at leiſure to dye. 
Alaſs! What is Time to Eternity > The 
Age of a Man, to the Age of World? 


And how much of this little do we ſpend 


in Fears, Anxlieties, ' Tears, Childhood ! 
Nay, we fleep away the one half, How 
ereat a Part of it runs away in Luxury, and 
Exceſs : the Ranging of onr Gueſts, "our 
Servants, and'ovr Diſhes? As if we were 
to Eat, and Drink, not for Saticty, but 
Ambition. The Nights may well ſeem ſhort 
that are ſo dear bought, and beſtow?®d np- 
on Wine, and Women : The Day is loſt in 
Expectation of the Night, and the Night 
in the Apprehenſion of the Morning, There 
is a Tetrour in our very Pleaſuresz and 
This vexatious Thought in the very height 
of therm, that They will not Loſt always : 
Whichis a Cankcr in the Delights, evenof _ 
the Greateſt, and the moſt Fortunate of 
Men, Eh A: 
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CHAP. - XX. 


- ines ir the Man that may chuſe bis owe 
; Snſineſs. 


O*®: The Bleſſings of Privacy, and Lei- 
ſure! The Wiſh of the Powerful, and 
Eminent, but the Privilege only .of Infe- 
riors: Who are the only People that live 
to themſelves : Nay. the very Thonghr, and 
Hope . of it, is a Conſolation, even in the 
middle of ail the Tumults and - Hazards, 
that attend Greatneſs, It was Auguſtus his 
Prayer that he might. live to Retire, and 
deliver himſc1f from Publick BuſineGs : His 
Diſcourſes - were ſtill . pointing that way, 
and the higheſt Felicity which this Mighty 
Prince had in Proſpea, was the divelhng 
himſelf, of that luſtrious State , which, 
bow' Glorious ſoever in ſhew, had, at the 
Bottom of 'tt only Anxiety and Care. Bur, 
it is Qne;Thiag to Retire for Plealure, and 
Another Thing for Victue; Which mult be 
Active, even in. chat Retreat, and give 
Proof of what it. has learn'd : For a Goo), 
anda Wile Man docs in Privacy conſult the 
well-being of Poſterjity. Zexs, and Chry- 
ſippus did | greater Things ia their Srudics, 
than if they had led Armies, born Ofces, 
or given Laws; Which in Truth they did, 
72 "Fa : u 4 not 
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not to one City alone, but to all Mankind : 

Their Quiet contributed more to the Com. 
mon Benefir, then the Sweat and Labour 
of other Peaple. That Retreat is not 
worth the while, which does not afford a 
Man, Greafer, and Nobler Work then Bu- 
fi neſs. There's no laviſh Attendance- up- 
on great Otjicers 3 no Canvaſſing for Pla- 
ces, no making of Parties; no diſappoint-' 
ments in my Pretenſion to This Charge, 
fo that Regiment; or to ſuch, or ſuch a 


"Title; no envy of | any Man's Favour, or 


Fortune: but a Calm Enjoyment of the 
General Bounties'of Providence, in Com- 
_ with a Good Conſcience. A wile 

an is never ſo buſie, as in the Solitary 
Contemplation of God, 'and the Works of 
Nature, He withdraws himſelf to attend 
the Service of ſuture Ages. And thoſe 
Counſels which he finds ſalutary to him- 
ſelf, he commits to Writing, for the Good 
of After-times, as we do the Receipts of 


Sovereign Antidotes, or Balſams, He that 


is well employ*d in his Study, though he 
may ſeem to do nothing at all, does the 
greateſt things yet of all others, in Aﬀairs 
both Humane arid Divine. To ſupply a 
Friend with a Sam of Money, or give my 
Voice for an Office, theſe are only Private, 
and Particular Obligations ; but he that 
lays downs Precepts for the Governing of 
our Lives, and the Moderating of our Paſ- 
ſions, ovtiges Humane Nature, not only in 
the Preſent, but In all ſucceeding Genera- 
tions, | | HE 
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HE that would be at quiet, let him re- 
pair ta his * Philoſophy, a Study, that has * Philſes 
Credit with all forts of Men, The: Elo» 24s 4 
quence of the Bar, or whatſoever elſe ad- 9 5% 
drefles to the People, is never without © 
Enemies; But Philoſophy minds it own 
Buſineſs, and even the worſt have an Eſteem 
for'r, There can never be ſuch a Conſþi- 
racy againſt Virtue; the World can never 
be ſo wicked, but the very Name of a Phi» 
loſophey ſhall ſtill continue Venerable, and 
Sacred. - And yet Philoſophy it ſelf muſt 
he handled Modeſtly, and with Cantiog, 
But what ſhall we ſay of Cato then, for his 
medling in the Broyl of a Civil War, and 
interpoſling himſelf in the Qyarrel betwixt 
two enrag'd. Princes? He, that when Rowe 
was ſplit into Two Fafiions, betwixt Pompey 
and Ceſar, declar'd himſelf againſt Both. 

I ſpeak this of Caty's laſt Part, for in his 
Former time the Common-wealth was 
made unfit for a Wiſe Man's Adminiſtra- 
tion, All he could do then, was but Baw- 
ling; and Beating of the Ayre; One while 
he was Lugg'd, and Tumbled by the Rabble, 
Spit upon, anq Drag'd out of the Forum, 
and then agaia hurry*d out of the Senate- 
houſe to Priſon, There are ſome things 
which we propound Originally, and others. 
that fall in as Acceſſory to another Propo- 
ſition. If a: Wiſe Man Retire, *tis no mat- 
ter whether he does it, becauſe the Com- 
mon-wealth was wanting to Him, or be- 
cauſe He was wanting to it, But, to what 
Sie ea RIP ng oe | Repub- 
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Republick' ſhall a” Man betake himſelf ? 
Not'to Athens, where Socrates was was COn- 
demn'd, 'and whence Ariſtotle fled for fear 
he ſhould have-been 'condemt?d too; "and 
where Virtne 'was oppreſs'd'by Envy. Not 
to Carthage, where there was nothing but 
Tyranny, Injuſtice, Cruelty, -and .Ingrati- 
tude. - There is ſcarce ary Goverhment fo 
be found; that will either/ endure” a-Wiſe 
Man, or which & Wiſe Mar Will 'endare's 
$0: that Privacy is made neceſſaryi; becaute 
the only: thing which'is Better; is no wliete 
to. be had.”'' A Man may commend Naviga- 


tion, and yet Caution us againſt thole* Seas 


that -are Troubleſome, '' and: Dangerous : : 
So that he does as 'g00d as' command: ms 
not to weigh Anchor,” that'comments' Says 
ling only upon theſe "Terms. ' He that is 4 
flave to Bufl nels, is the moſt wretched of 
Slaves. 

But how hall r get my Self at Liberty ? 
*We can'run afty- hezards for Money; take 
any pains for Honour ; And why d6 we'nat 
venture ſomething alſo f6r- Leiſure, . and 
Freedom ? without which-we' mult: expect 
164tve and dye in a Tumult: For, fo long 
as We 'thve in Publick,- Buſineſs”. breaks- it 
upon 'us, as one Billow drives-on another; 
and theres no avoiding It with either Mo- 
delty or Quiet. It 1s a kind of - Whirlpool; 
that ſucks a Man In, -and: he can hever dil- 
engage himſelf,” A Man of Buſineſs cannot 
In truth. be ſaid to Live, and not one of a 
'Thouſand underſtands how co do it: for 
T9 , EET how 
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how to Live, and how. to Dye, is the Leſ- 

ſon of every moment of our Lives ; All 
other Arts have their Maſters. As Aa buſie 
Life is always, a Miſerable Life, ſo is it the 
greateſt of all Miſeries, to be perpetually 
employ'd upon Qther people's Bufineſs ;, For 
to Sleep, to Eat, to Drink at their hours 3 
to walk their Pace, and to. Love, and Hate, 
as they do, -is the vileſt. of Servitudes. 
Now though Buſineſs muſt.be quitted, let 
it not be done Unſeaſonably; the lon er 
we defer it, the more; we endanger our Li- 
berty ; and yet we muſt no more Fly be- 
fore the Time ; then Linger when the Time 
cores z Or however, we muſt not love Bu- 
neſs for Buſineſs fake; nor indeed do we, 
but for the Profit that goes along, with it: 

For we Love the Reward of | Miſery, though 
we Hate the Miſery it ſelf, Many People; 
I know, ſeek Buſineſs without Chuſing it, 
and they are e*en weary of their Lives with: 
out it, for want of Entertainment in thcir 
Own Thoughts : The Hours are Long, and 
Hateful to them when they.are AJone, and 
they ſeem as ſhort on the other fide in their 
Debauches. When they are no longer Can- 
aidates, they are Suffragant, : Whan they 
give over Other peoples Bulineſs, they do 
their Own ; and pretend Buſineſs, but they 
make it, and value themſelves upon being 
thought Men of Employment, Liberty Is 
the thing which they are perpetually a wi- 
ſhing, and never come to Obtain: A thing 
neither to be Bought, nar Sold; but a ul: 

mu 
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muſt Ask it of Himſelf, and Give it to 
Himſelf, He that has given proof of his 
Virtue in Publick, ſhould do well to make 
tryal of it in Private alſo. It is not that 
Solitnde, or 4 Country Life teaches Inno- 
cence, ot Frupgality; but Vice falls of it 
ſelf, without Witneſſes, 'and Spectators; 
for the thing it Deſigns is to be taken no- 
tice of Did ever any Man put on Rich 
Cloaths, not to be (ſeen? Or ſpread the 
Pomp of his Luxury where no body was to 
take Notice of it; If it were not for Ad. 
tyirers, and Spectators, there wovld be no 
Temptations to Exceſs; the very Keeping 
of us from Expoſing them, Cures us of 
Deſiring them, for Vanity and Jatempe-- 

rance are fed with Oftentation. 
He that has lived at Sea in a Storm, let 
* +... HIM * Retire, and Dye in the Haven: But 
Pipl let his Retreat be without Oſtentation, 
withiraw and wherein he may enjoy himſelf with 3 
for ſeveral pood Conſcience, without the Want, the 
£745, Fear, the Hatred, or the Deſire of any 
thing: Not out of a Malevolent Deteſta- 
tion of Mankind, but for Satisfaction, and 
Repoſe. He that ſhuns both Buſineſs, and 
Men, either out of Envy, or any other 
Diſcontent, his Retreat is bur to the Life 
of a Mole : Nor does he Live to himſelf, 
as a Wiſe Man does, but to his Bed, his 
Belly, and his Luſts, Many People ſeem 
to Retice ont of a Wearineſs of Publick 
Afﬀairs, and the Trouble of Diſappoint- 
ments; and yet Ambition finds them out 
| even 
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even in. that Receſs, into which, F-ar. 3nd 
Wearineſs had caſt them; and io Goes 
Luxury, Pride, and moſt of the Diſtempers 
of a Publick Life, There are many that 
Lye Cloſe, not that they may Live Secure- 
ly, but that tliey may Trangrels more pri=- 
vately; It is their Conſcience, not their 
State, that makes them kcep a Porter, for 
they live at ſuch a Rate, thar to be ſees be- 
fore they be aware, is to be detected. Cra- 
tex ſaw a young Man Walking by himſelf; 
Have a Care, lays he, of Lewd Company. 
Some Men are buſie in Idlenefs, and make 
Peace more Laborious and Troubleſome 
then War: Nay, and more Wieked too, 
when they beſtow it upon ſuch Luſts, and 
other Vices, which even the Licence of 
Military Life would not endure. We can- 
aof call theſe People men of Leiſure, that 
are wholly caken up wich their Pleaſures. 
A Troubleſome Life is much to-he prefer ?d 
before a flothful one, and it is 4 Strange 
thing Methinks, that any Man ſhould tcar 
Death, that has bury'd himſelf alive; as 
Privacy, without Letters, is but the Bury- 
ing of a Man Quick. 
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THERE are tome that make a Boaſt of + 


their * Retreat, which is but a kind of La- + 


Zy Ambition : They retire, to make People 
talk of Them, whereas | would rather with- 
draw to ſpeak with my Self. And what 
ſhall that be, but that which we are apt to 
fpeak of one-another? I will ſpeak 1} of 
my Self; 1 will Examine, &Accuſe, and Py: 
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niſh my Infirmities.. I have..no deſign to 

be cry'd up fer a Great Man, that has re- 
nounc*'d the- World in''a Contempt of the: 

Vanity, and Madneſs of Humane Life.; I 

blame no b6dy but my SeK, and 1 addreſs 

_ only to my Self. He that comes to me for 

help, is Miſtaken, for I am not a Phyſician. 
but a Patient : And | ſhall be well. enough. - 

content to have it ſaid, when: any Maa, 

leaves me, T1 tock him for a Happy, and a 

Es Man, and truly'I find ns ſuch mat- 

I - had rather have my.retreat -Par- 

don'd, then Envy'd. [There are ſome Crea- 

tures that Confound their Footing about 

their Dens, that they may. not: be found out 

and ſo ſhouſd -a Wiſe -Man {in the Caſe of 

his Reticement. -Whenthe:Door 1s open, 

the Thief paſles it by, as not worth his 

while; but, when *cis Bolted, :and , SeaPd, 
"cis a Temptation for People to be prying, 

To have it ſaid, That (4ch a one is never 

out of bis Study 5 and ſees no Body, &C. this 
Furniſhes Matter for Diſcovrle. - He that 

makes his Retirement too Strict, and Se- 

vere, does as .gpod as Call' Compaiiy to 

take Notice of it. .. 

EVERY Man knows his. own Conſtitu- 

» phchof tion. One * Eaſes his Stomach by Vomit, 
pb kive 4 , Another ſupports it, with good Nouriſh- 
Privacy ment ; He that bas the Gout forbcars Wine, 
1; Free- and Bathiog, and every-Man applies to the 
@ 21. Part that ts. molt Infirm, _ He that ſhews.a 
Couty. Foot, A Lame Hand, or Contraed 
Nerves, ſhall be permitted to-lie ſtill, and 
attend. 
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attend his Cure, And why not ſo in the 
Vices of his Mind ? We muſt diſcharge all 
Impediments, and make way for Philoſo- 
phy, as a Study: ifconfiſkent with Common 
Buſineſs. To all other things we muſt de. 
ny our ſelves openly;* and frankly :: When 
we are Sick , we Trefulc” Viſits, - keep our 
ſelves cloſe, and lay aſide all Publick Cares 
and: ſþ2Þl we not do as; much when we Philo» 
ſophize 2 Buſineſs; is the Drudgery of the 
Worſd, .and- only fir for Slaves, but Con- 
templation is:the Work of Wiſe Men. Not 
but. that Solitude, and Company may- be 
allpw'd* to take-''their Turns: The Onc 
Creates in-us the Love of Mankind, the 
Other. That of; ouy ſelves: Solicude Rex 
lieves-us when ..we'are Sick of Company ; 
and-Cogverfation:. when we. are weary of 
-heing i AJone 'z fo that the One,,Cures the 
Other. : There is no Man, in fine, . ſd 'miſerg- 


'ble, as be that ir'at a loſs how to ſpend bis 


"Time. He is- Reſtleſs 1a his Thoughts ; 
unſteady;in his Coualels ; -Ditlatisfy d with 


-the Preſent; -Solicitous- for the Future; 
whereas '-he that prudently computes his 


Hours and his Buſineſs, does not. only: for- 
tifie himſelf againſt the Commoy Accidents 
of Life, but improyes the moſt Rigorous 
' Diſpenſations of Providence to his Carm- 


fort; and.ſtands Firm; ynder all the Tryals 


of Homaye; weaknels, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXL 


The Contempt of Death makes all ibs As 
ſeries of Lift Eafie to wr, # 


T is a hard Task to Maſter the Katurat 
Deſire of Life, by a Philoſophical Con- 
tempt of Death; and to' convince the 
World, that there is no hurt. it, and 
cruſh an Opinion that was brought up with 
vs from our Cradles. What Help? What 
Encouragement ? What ſhall we ay to Hu- 
mane Frailty, to carry it Fearleſs through 
the Fury of Flames, and upon-the Points of 
Swords? What Rhetorick ſhall'we uſe, to 
bear down the Univerſal Couſent of People 
to ſo dangerous an Error ? The Captious, 
and Superſine Subtilties of the: Schools will 
never do the Work : They ſpeak many 
Things ſharp, but utterly unneeeſſary, and 
void of effect. Fhe Teuth of it is, there 
is: but one Chain that holds all the World 
in Bondage, and that's the Love of Life, 
Ft is not that I propound the making 6f 
Death ſo indifferent to us, as it is whether 
a Man's Hairs be Even,' or Odd: For what 
with Self-Love, and an Implanted Deſire 
mn every thing of Preſerving it ſelf, and a 


_ long Acqvaintance betwixt zhe Soul, and 


Body Friends may be loth to part, and 


Death may carry an Appearance of Evil, 
though 
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though in truth it is it ſelf no Evil at all. 
Beſide that, we are togo to a ſtrange Place, 


in the Dark, and under great Uncertain- 


ties of our Future 'Stace ::So that People 


Die in Terror, becauſe .they do not know 


whither they are to go, and they are apt 
to Fanſie the worſt of what they do not 
underſtand ; Theſe Thoughts are indeed 
ſufficient to ſtartle a Man of great Reſolu- 
tion, without a wonderful Support from 
Above, And moreover, our Natural Scru.. 
ples, and Infirmities are aſliſted by the 
Wits, and Fancies of all Ages, in their 
Infamous, and Horrid Deſcriptions of ano- 
ther World : Nay, taking it for granted, 
that there will be a Reward and Puniſh- 
ment, they are yet more airaid of an Annit» 
hilation, then ot Hell it 1elt. 

BUT, What 1s it we fear? Oh ! Mis a 
terrible thing to die, Well / and is it not 
better Once to {ſuffer it, * then always to 
Fear it ? the Earth it ſelf ſuffers both 1/:th 
me, and Before me, How many Iſlands are 
{wallow'd up in the Sea? Fow many Towns 
do we Sail oyer ? Nay, How many Nati- 
ons are wholly Loſt, either by I[nundati. 
ons, or Earthquakes ? And ſhall 1 be a» 
fraid of my Jittle Body ? Why ſhould T, 
that am ſure to Die, and that all other 
things are Mortal, be fearful of coming to 
my laſt Gaſp my Seli? Ir is the Fear of 
Death that. makes us Baſe, and troubles, 
and deſtroys the Life that we would pre- 
ſerve ; That Aggravates all Circumſtances, 
- 4 Ji 
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and makes them Formidable. We depend 
but upon a flying Moment. Die we mult ; 
but When? What's that to us, It is the 
Law of Nature z the Tribute of Mortals, 
and the Remedy of all Evils. ?Tis only the 
Diſguiſe that Aﬀrights us; as Children that 
are Terrify*d with a Vizor. Take away 
the Inſtruments of Death, the Fire, the 
Ax, the Guards, the Executioners, the 
Whips, and the Racks: take away the 
Pop, I ſay, and the Circumſtances that 
accompany it, and Death is no more then 
what my Slave yeſterday Contemn'd ; The 
p_ is nothing to a Fit of the Stone , if it 
e Tolerable, it is not Great ; and if In- 
tolerable, it cannot Jaſt long. There is 
nothing that Nature has made Necelſlary, 
which is more Eaſte then Death : We are 
longer a-coming into the World, then go- 
ing out of it; and there is not any Minute 
of our Lives, wherein we may not Reaſo- 
nably Expet it. Nay, ?tis but a Moments 
Work, the parting of the Soul, and Body. 
What a ſhame is it then to ſtand in Fear of 
any thing ſo long, that's over ſo ſoon ? 

* rhe Frsr NOR is It any great matter to * over- 
of. Death is come this Fear ; For we have Examples as 
Eaſily o- well of the meaneft of Men, as of the grea- 
_ Sercome. teſt that have done it. There was a Fel- 
low to be expoſed upon the Theatre, who, 
in diſdain, thruſt a Stick down his Own 
Throat, and Choak*d himſelf : And ano- 
ther on the ſame. Occaſion, pretending to 
nod upok the Chariot, as if he were FA 

; oy 
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caſt his Head betwixt the Spokes 'of the 
Wheel, and kept his Seat till his Neck 
was broken. Caligulz, upon a Diſpute with 
Canius Fuls ;, Do mot flatter your ſclf, ſays 
he, for I have given Order to put youto Death, 
IT thenk your moſt Graciow Majeſty for it, 
ſays Caniws, giving to underſtand perhaps, 
that under his Government, Death was 
a Mercy : For he knew, that Calipnlg 
ſeldom faiP*d of being as good as his Word 
in that Caſe. He was at Play when the Of- 
ficer carried him away to his Execution, 
and beckoning to the Centurion, Pray, 
ſays he, will you bear me witneſs, when I 
am dea , and pone, that I had the better of 
the Game, He was a Man exceedingly be- 
loved, and lamented : And for a Farewel, 
after he had Preach*d Moderation to his 
Friends : You, ſays he, are here diſputing 
about the Immortality of the Soml, and I am 
How a-going to learn the Truth of it ; If 1 diſ- 
cover any thing upon that Point, you ſhall hear 
on'te, Nay, the moſt Timorous of Crea- 
tures, when they ſee there's no eſcaping, 
they oppoſe themſelves to all Dangers ; 
the Deſpair gives them Courage, and the 
Neceſlity overcomes the Fear. Socrates 
was Thirty days in Priſon after his Sen- 
tence, and had time enough to have Starv'd 
himſelf, and ſo to have prevonted the oy- 
fon z but he gave the Woerli the Bleſſing 
of his Life as long as he conld, and rook 
that Fatal Draught, in the Yieditation, 
and Contempr of Death, AZrcel:ns, In 
X 2 a Le- 
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a Deliberation upon Death, call'd ſeveral 
of his Friends about him : One was fearful, 
and Advis?d what he himſelf would have 
done in the Caſe ; Another gave the Comm- 
ſe] which he thought Aarcellinzs would 
like beſt ; but a Friend of his, that was a 
Sroick,, and a ſtout Man, reaſon'd the Mat- 
ter to him after this manner : Afarecllizus, 
do not trouble yaur ſelf, as if it were ſuch 
a mighty Buſineſs that you have now in 
hand ; 'tis Nothing to Live ; all your Ser- 
yants do it, nay, your very Beaſts too ; 
but, to Dze Honeſtly, and Reſolutely, 
that's a great Point, Conſider with your 
ſelf, there's nothing pleaſarit in Life, but 
what you have taſted already, and that 
which 1s to come is but the ſame over a- 
gain ; And how many Men ate there in 
the World, that rather chuſe to Die, then 
to ſuffer the Nauſeous Tediouſneſs of the 
Repetition ? Upon which Diſcourſe he fa- 
ſted himſelf to Death. It was the Cuſtom 
of Pacuvis to Salemnize in a kind of Pa- 

eantry, every day, his own Funerals. When 

e had Swillld, and Gormandiz'd, ta a 
Luxurious, and Beaſtly Exceſs, he was CaTr- 
ry'd away from Supper to Bed, with this 
Song and Acclamation, He bx Liv'd, He 
by Liv'd. That which he did in Lewd- 
nels, would become ns to do in Sobriety, 
and Prudence, If it fhall pleaſe God to add 
another day to our Lives, let us thankfully 
receive it, but however, it is our Happieſt, 


_ and Secureft Courſe, ſo to compoſe our 


ſelves 
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ſelves to Night, that we may have no Anxi- 
ous dependance upon to Morrow He that 
can ſay, I have Liv'd this Dey, makes the next 
clear again. | 
DEATH is the worſt that either the 
* Severity of Laws, or the Cruelty of Ty- 
rauts can impoſe upon us; and it is the 
Utmoſt extent of the Dominion of Fortune, 
He that is fortified againſt That, muſt con- 
ſequently be Superiour to all other. difficul- 
ties that are but in the Way to't, Nay. 
and in ſome Occaſions, it requires more 
Courage to Live, then to Die. He that 
is not prepared for Death, ſhall be per 
petually troubled, as well with vain Ap- 
prehenſions, as with real Dangers, It is 
not Death it ſelf that is dreadful, but the 
Fear of it that goes before it. When the 
Mind is under a Confternation, there is no 
State of Life that can pleaſe us, for we do 
not ſo much endeavour to avoid Miſchiefs, 
as to Run away from them : and the grea- 
teſt Slaughter is upon a flying Enemy. Had 
not a Man better breath oug his Laſt once 
for all, then lie Agoniting in Pains, Con- 
ſuming by Inches, looſing of his Blood by 
Drops, and yet how many are there that 
ate ready to betray their Country, and 
their Friends, and to proſtitute their ve- 
ry Wives, and Daughters, to preſerve a 
Miſerable Carkaſs? Madmen, and Chib 
dren have no Appreticnſion of Death, and 
It were a Shame that our Reaſon ſhould not 
do as much toward our Security as Cheic 
X 3 Folly. 
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Folly. But, the great Matter is to Die 
Conſi iderately, and Chearfully, upon the 
Foundation of Virtrez for Life, in it ſelf, 
is Irkſome; and only Eating, and Drinking, 
ina Circle, 

HOW many are there, that betwixt the 
* Apprehenſions of Death, and the Miſe- 
ries of Life, are at their Wits End. what 
to do with themſelves ; Wherefore, let us 
fortifie our ſelves againſt thoſe Calamities, 
from which the Prince is no more exempt 
then the Beggar. Pompey the Great, had 
his Head raken off by a Boy, and an Eu- 
nuch (young Ptolomy, and Photinu.) Cali- 
gula commanded the Tribune Decimus to 
kill Lepidus ; and another Tribune (Che- 
reas) did as much for Caligula. Never was 
any Man ſo Great, but he was as Liable to 
ſutfer Miſchief, as he was able to do i. 
Has not a T hief, or an Enemy your Throat 
at his Mercy ? Nay, and the meaneſt of 
Servants has the Power of Life, and-Death 
over his Maſter, for whoſoever contemns 
his own Life, may be the Maſter of Ano- 
ther Bodies. You will find in Story, that 
the Diſpleaſure of Servants has been as 
Fatal, as that of Tyrants : Aud what mat- 
ters it, the Power of him we Fear, when 
the thing we fear is in every Bodies Power ? 
Suppoſe 1 fall into the Hands of an Enemy, 
and the Conqueror Condemns me to be led 
in Triumph : Ir is but carrying me thither 
whither | ſhould have gone without him ; 


that Is to ſay, toward Death, whither [ 
. havs 
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have been marching ever ſince I was born. 
It is the Fear of our Laſt Hour that diſquiets 
all the Reſt, By the Juſtice of all Conſti- 
tutions, Mankind is Condemn*d to a Ca- 
Pital Puniſhment : Now how deſpicable 
would that Man appear, who being Sen- 
tenc*d to Death in Common with the whole 
World, ſhould only Petition, that he might 


be the laſt Man brought to the Block ? 


Some men are particularly afraid of Thun.. 
der, and yet extremely careleſs of Other, 
and of greater Dangers: as if That were 
all they have to Fear, Will not a Sword, 
a Stone, a Fever, do the Work as well ? 
Suppoſe the Bolt ſhould hit us, it were yer 
braver to die with a Stroke, then with the 
Bare Apprehenſion of it ; Beſide the Vani- 
ty of Imagining, that Heaven and Earth 
ſhould be put into ſuch a Diſorder only fog 
the Death of one Man. A Good, and a 
Brave Man is not mov'd- with Lightening, 
Tempeſts, or Earthquakes : but perhaps 
he would voluntarily plunge himſelf into 
that Gulph, where otherwiſe he ſhould 
only fall : the cutting of a Corn, or the 
{wallowing of a Fly, is enough to diſpatctt 
a Man; and ?*tis no matter how great That 
Is, that brings me to my Death, ſo long as 
Death it ſelf is but Little. Life is a ſmail 
matter ; but *tis a matter of Importance to 
Contemn it, Nature that Bigot us, ex- 
pells us, and a better, and a ſafer Place 1s 


provided for us. And what is Death, but 


a Ceaſing to be what we were before ; we 
X 4 are 
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are kindled, and pat.out ; to Ceaſe to Be, 


. and not to Begin to Be, is the ſame thing ? 


We die daily; and while we are. growing, 
our Liſe decreaſes : every mament that 


, paſles, takes away part of it':;. All 'thats 
paſt is Loſt : Nay, we divide-with Death 
. the very Inſtant that we Live:: ; As the laſt 


” To what 
end ſhould 
we Cole? 


Life. 


Sand in the Glaſs does not'- Meaſure the 


Hour, but finiſhes itz ſo the laſt Moment 
that we Live does not make up Death, 
but concludes. There are ſome that Pray 
more carneſtly for Death, than we do for 


. Life; but it 1s better to receive it. chear- 


fully when It Comes, thento haſten 1; before 
the time. | | | | 

BUT, What is it that we would live any 
longer for? * Not for our Pleaſures ; for 
thoſe we have taſted over and over, even 


to Satiety ; ſo that, there's no Point of 


Luxury that's New 0 us 3 But « Max would 
be loth to leave his Country, and bis Friends 
behind bim. That is to fay, he would have 
them go Firſt; for that's the leaſt part of 
his Care. Well ! But I would fain live to. 
dn more Good, and diſcharge my ſelf in the 
Offices of Life : As if to die were not the 
Duty of every Man that Lives, We are 
loth to leave our Poſleflions; and no Man 
Swims well with his Luggage. We are all 
0; us equally Feariul of Death, and Igno- 
rant of Life : But, whatcan be more ſhame- 
ful, then to te Solicitous upon the Brink 
ef Security.? If Death be at any time to be 
Fcai'd, it is Always to be Fear'd ;; _ 
(16 
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the way never to Fear it, is to be often 
thinking of it. To what end' is it to pur 
off, for alittle while, that which we cangot 
' avoid ? He that -dies, does but follow him 
that is dead. Why are we then ſo long a- 
raid of thatwbich is ſo little a while a doing ? 
How miſerable are thoſe People that ſpend 
their Lives in the diſmal Apprehenſions of 
Death! For, they are beſet on all hands, 
and every Minute in dread of a Surprize. 
We muſt therefore look about us, as if we 
were in an Enemies Country; and Conſider 
our Laſt Hour, not as a Puniſhment, but 
as the Law of Nature: The Fear of is it a 
Continual Palpitation of .the Heart, and 
he that overcomes That Terror, ſhall ne- 
ver be troubled with any Other, Life is a 
Navigation ; we are perpetnally wallow- 
ing, and daſhing one againit another z 
Sometimes we ſuffer Shipwrack, but we 
are always if danger, and in Expectation 
of it. And, what is it when it comes, but 
either the end of a Journey, or a Paſlage ? 
It is as great a Folly to Fear Death, as to 
Fear Old Age. Nay, as to Fear Life it ſelf; 
For hz that would not die, onght not to 
live, ſince Death is the Condition of Life, 
Beſide, that it is a | gn to fear a thing 
that is Certain; for where there is no 
doubt, there is no Place for Fear. 

We are ſti} chiding of * Fate, and even * 7» p;., 
thoſe that exaCt the moſt rigorous Juſtice ro obey Na+ 
betwixt Man and Man, are yet themſelves 


Unjuſt to Providence, IWFhy was ſuch a One 
| taken 
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taken away in the Prime of his Tears ? As if 
it were the Number of Years that makes 
Death eaſie to us, and not the Temper of 
the Mind. He that would live a little 
Longer to Day, would: be as loth Die a 
Hundred Years hence. But, which is more 
Reaſonable, for Us to obey Nature, or for 
Nature to obey Us? Go we mult at Laſt, 
and no matter how ſoon ;. Tis the Work 
of Fate to make us Live Long, but 'tis the 
Buſineſs of Virtue to make a ſhort Life ſuf- 
ficient, Life is to be meaſur?'d by Action, 
not by Time; a Man may Die Old at 
Thirty, and Young at Fourſcore, Nay, 
the One Lives after Death, and the Other 
Periſh'd before he Dy*d. I look upon Age 
among the Effects of Chance. How long 
I ſhall live is in the Power of Others, but 
it is In my Own, how Well, The largeſt 
ſpace of Time, is to Live till a Man 1s 
Wiſe. He that Dies of Old Age, does 
no more then go to Bed when he is weary. 
Death is the Teſt of Life, and it is that 
only which diſcovers what we are, and di- 
ſtioguiſhes betwixt Oſtentation, and Vir« 
tue. A man may Diſpute, Cite great Au- 
thorities, Talk Learnedly, Huff it out, 
and yet be rotten at Heart. But let us 
Soberly attend our Buſineſs, and ſince it 1s 
Uncertain, ben, or Where we ſhall Die, 
let us look for Death in all Places, and at 
all Times : We can never Study that Point 
too much, which we can never come to 
Experiment, whether we know it or no. 

| It 
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It is a bleſled thing to diſpatch the Buſineſs 
of Life before we Die ; and then to Ex- 
pet Death in the Poſſeſſion of a Happy 
Lite. He's the Great Man, that is willing 
to- Die, when his Life is pleaſant to him. 
An Honeſt Life is not. a Greater Good then 
an Honeſt Death, How many Brave young 
men, by an Inſtin& of Nature, are carry?d 
on to Great Actions, and even to the. Con- 
tempt of all Hazards ? 

'TIS Childiſh to go out of the # World 
Groaning, and Walling, as we came into't- 
Our Bodies muſt be thrown away, as the 
Secundine that wraps up the Infant, the 
other being only the Covering of the Soul : 
We ſhall then diſcover the Secrets of Na- 
ture z the Darkneſs ſhall be diſcuſs?d, and 
our Souls Irradiated with Light, and Glo- 
ry: A Glory without a Shadow; a Glory 
that ſhall ſurround us, and from whence 
we ſhall look down, and ſee Day, and Night 
beneath us. If we cannot lift up our Eyes 
toward the Lamp of Heaven without daz- 
ling, What ſhal! we do when we come to 
behold the Divine Light in its Illuſtrious 
Original ? That Death which we (o much 
dread, and decline, is not a Determinati- 
on, but the Intermiſſion of a Life, which 
will return again. All thoſe things that 
are the very Cauſe of Life, are the way to 
Death : We Fear it, as we do Fame, but it 
1s a great Folly to Fear Words. Some 
People are ſo impatient of Life, that they 
are {till wiſhing for Death ; but he _ 

wiſhes 
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wiſhes to Die, does not deſire it ; Let us 
rather wait God's Pleaſure, and Pray for 
Health, -and Life. If we have a Mind to 
Live, Why do we wiſh to Die? If we have 
a mind to Die, we may do it without tal- 
king of it, Men are- a'great deal more 
Reſolute in the Article of Death it ſelf, then 
they are about the Circumſtances of it. For 
it gives a Man Courage to Conſider, that 
his Fate is inevitable; the ſlow Approches 
of Death are the moſt troubleſome to us ; 
as we ſee many a Gladiator, who, upon his 
Wounds, will direft his Adverſary's Wea. 
pon to his very Heart; though but Timo- 


. Tous perhaps in the Combat. There are 


ſome that have notthe Heart either to Live, 
or Die, and that's a Sad Caſe. But this 
we are ſure of, The Fear of Death is a Con+ 
t:nual Slavery, as the Contempt of it is Cer- 

tain Liberty, | 
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Conſolations againſ# Death from the Provi- 
lence, and the Necellity ef is. | 


= Life is only a Prelude to Eternity, 
8 where we are to expect Another Ori- 
ginal, and Another State of Things : We 
bave no Profpe& of Heaven Here, but at 
a Diſtance; Let us therefore expe& our 
Laſt, and Decretory Hour, with Courage. 
The Laſt (I ſay) to our Bodies, but not 
to our Minds: Our Luggage we muſt leave 
behind us, and return as Naked out of the 
World, as we came into't. The day which 
we fear as our Laſt, is but the Bircth-day of 
our Eternity ; and It is the only way tor ; 
So that what we Fear as a Rock, proves 
to be but a Port; In many Caſes to be 
Deſir'd, never to be Refus*d ; and he that 
Dies Young, has only made a Quick Voy- 
age on't, Some are Becalm'd; Others cur 
it away before the Wind; and we Live juſt 
as we Sail: Firſt, we run our Childhood our 
of ſight ; our Youth next; and then our 
Middle Age: After That, follows Qld Age, 
and brings us to the Cammon End of Man- 
kind, It 1s a great Providence that we 
have more ways Out of the World, then 
we have Intoc, Our Security ſtands upen 

8 a Point, 
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a Point, the very Article of Death. It 
draws a great many Bleſſings into a very 
Narrow Compaſs : And although the Fruit 
of it does not ſeem to extend to the De- 
funct, yet the difhculty of it is more then 
balanc d. by the Contemplation of the Fy- 
= Nay, ſuppoſe that all the Buſineſs 
This World ſhould be forgotten ; or 

. 5 Memory traduc'd, What*s all this to 
me? I have done my "Day. Undoubtedly 
That which puts an End to all other Evils 
cannot bea very great Evil it Self ; and yet 
it is no caſte thing for Fleſh and Blood to 
deſpiſe Life, What if Death comes ? If 
xt does not ſtay with us, why ſhould we 
Fear it? One Hangs himſelf for a Miſtreſs ;, 
Another Leaps the Garret Window to a- 
void a Cholerick Maſter ; a Third rans a- 
way, and Stabs himſelf, rather then he will 
be brought back again. .We ſee the Force, 
even of our Infirmities, and .ſhall we not 
then do greater things for the Love of Vir- 
tue ? To ſuffer Death, is but the Law of 


"Nature ; and it is 2 great Comfort that it 


can be done but Once ; in the very Con- 
vulſions of it, we have this Conſolation, 
that our Pain is near an end, and that 
i frees us from all the Miſeries of Life. 
What it is, we Know not; and it were 
nos to Condemn, what we do not Under- 
and : But this we Preſume, either that 
we ſhall paſs out of This into a Better Life, 
where we ſhall live with Tranquility and 
Splendor in Diviner Manſions, or elſe re- 
turn 
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turn to our firſt Principles, free from the 
Senſe of any Inconyentence, There?s No- 
thing lmmortal, nor Many things Laſting ; 
but by Divers ways every thing comes to 
an End. What an Arrogance is it then, 
when the World it ſelf ſtands Condemn'd 
to a Diſſolution, that man alone ſhould ex- 
pect to live for Ever? It is Unjuſt not ta 
allow unto the Giver, the Power of diſpo- 
ſing of his Own bounty; and a Folly, on- 
ly to value the Preſent, Death is as much 
a Debt, as Money ; and Life is but a Jour- 
ney towards it. Some diſpatch it Sooner, 
others Later z but we muſt All have the 
ſame Period. The Thunder-bolt 1s un- 
doubtedly juſt, that draws, even from 
thoſe that are ſtruck with it, a Veneration. 
A Great Soul takes no Delight in ſtaying 
with the Body, it conſiders whence it Came, 
and Knows whither it is to Go. The day 
will come, that ſhall ſeparate this Mixture 
of Soul, and Body ; of Divine, and Hu- 
mane : My Body I will leave where I found 
it ; My Soul I will reſtore to Heaven, which 
would have been There already, but for 
the Clog that keeps it down: And beſide ; 
How many men have been the worſe for 
longer Living, that might have dy*d with 
Reputation, if they had been ſooner taken 
away? How many Diſappointments of 
Hopetul Youths, that have proved diſſo- 
Jute men ? Over and above the Ruines, 
Shipwracks, Torments, Priſons, that at- 
tend Long Life : A Bleſling {o deceitful, 
LE Rh, LNar 
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that if 2 Child were in condition to Judge 
of it, and at Liberty toRefuſe it, he would 
not take It. 
*hatGod %* WHAT Providence has made Neceſ- 
—_— fary., Humane Prudence ſhould comply 
Mev fouls With Cheerfully : As there is a Neceſlity 
amplywith Of Death, ſo that Neceſſity is Equal, and 
Cheerfully. Invincible. No man has cauſe of Cam- 
Plaint for that which Every Man muſt ſuf- 
fer as well as himſelf. When we ſhould 
die, we Will ot, and when we would mot, 
we muſt : But, onr Fate is Fixt, and Una- 
voidable is the Decree, Why do we then 
ftand Trembling when the Time comes ? 
Why do we not as well Iament that we did 
not Live a Thouſand years ago, as that we 
ſhall not be alive a Thonſand years hence ? 
*Fts but travelling the Great Road, and ta 
the Place whither we mnft All go at Laſt : 
TTis but ſubmitting to the Law of Nature, 
and to that Lot which the whole World 
has ſuffered, that 1s gone Before us; and ſo 
muſt They too, that are to Come After us, 
Nay, how many Thouſands, when our 
Time comes, will Expire in the ſame Mo- 
ment with us ? He that will not Follow, 
ſhall be drawn by Force: And, Is it not 
much better now to do That willingly, 
which we ſhall otherwife be made to do in 
fpight of our Hearts? The Sons of Mortal 
Parents muſt expedt a Mortal Poſterity 3 
 Deathis the End of Great and Smal)l, We 
are Born Helplefs, and expos*d to the Inju- 
xics of all Creatures, and of alt Weathers. 


The 
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The very Neceſlaries: of Life are deadly to - 
uS. We meet with our Fate in our Diſhes, 
17 our Cups, and in the very Air we Breath ; 
Nay, our very. Birth is Tnauſpicious, for 
we come intothe World Weeping; andin 
the Middle of our Deſigns, while we are 
meditating great. Matters, and ſtretching 
of our Thoughts to Afrer Ages, Death 
cuts us off, and our longeſt Date is only 
the Revolution of a few years. One Man 
Dies aa the Table; Another goes away 
in his Sleep; A Third in: his Miſtreſs's 
Arms; a Fourth is Stabb*d ; Another is 
Stung with an Adder, or Cruſh*d with the 
Fall off a Houſe. We have ſeveral ways 
to our End, but the End it felf, which is 
Death, is ſtill the ſame. Whether we die 
by a Swoad, by a Halter, by a Potion, or 
by a Diſeaſe, ?tis all but Death, A Child 
dies in the Swadling Clours, and-an Old 
Man at a Hundred: they are both Mortal! 
alike, though the One goes ſooner than 
the Other, All that lics hetwixr the Cra- 
dle and the Grave, is uncertain. If we com- X 
pute the Trowbles, the Life evenof a Child / 
is Long; if the Swiftneſs of the Paſſage, 
' That of an Old Man is (ſhort; The whole 
is ſlippery, and Deceitful, and only Death 
Certain; and yet all People Complain of 
That which never Deceived any Man, Se« 
yecio rais*'d himſelf from 2 ſmall Beginning 
to a Valt fortune, - being very well Skilld 
in the Faculties both of Getting, and of 


Keeping ; and cither of them was —_— 
of 
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for the doing of his Buſineſs, He was 
a Man Infinitely Careful, both of his Patri- 
mony, and of his Body. He gave me-a 
Mornings Viſit ( lays our Author ) and af- 
ter that Viſic, he went 'away, and ſpent 
the reſt of the day with a Friend of his that 
was deſperately Sick. At Night he was 
Merry at Supper, and ſeized immediately 
afcer with a Squinſy, which diſpatch'd him 
in a few hours. This Man that had Money 
at uſe in all Places, and in the very Courle 
and height of his Proſperity, was thus Cut 
off: How Foolifh a Thing is it then for a 
Man to flatter himſelſ with Long Hopes 
and to pretend to Diſpoſe of the Future ? 
Nay, the very Prefent ſlips through our 
Fingers, and there is not that moment 
which we can call our Own, Hecw vaia a 
thing Is it for us to enter upon Projedls ? 
and to ſay to our ſelves, Well! PII go 
Build, Purchaſe, Diſcbarge ſuch Offices, Set- 
le my Afﬀairs, and then retire. Weare all 
of us Born to the ſame Caſualties; All e- 
qually Frail, and Uncertain of To morrow. 
At the very Altar, where we pray for Life 
we Learn to Die, by ſeeing the Sacrifices 
KilPd before us, But there's no Need of 
a Wound, or fearching the Heart for*c, 
when the Nooſe of a Cord, or the Smothe- 
ring of a Pillow will do the Work. All things 
have their Seaſons ; they Begin, they En- 
creaſe, and they Die. The Heavens and 
the Earth grow Old, and are appointed 
ehcir Periods. That which we call Death, 

is 
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i$ but a Pauſe, or Suſpenſion ; and in truth 


a Progreſs to Life; only our Thoughts 


look downward upon the Body, and. not 
Forward upon things to:-Come, All things 
under the Sun are Mortal z Cities, Empires : 
And the time will come, when it ſhall be a 
> nr ohw bac ar Were, and perchance 
whether -eyer they had a Being, or -no.; 
Some will be deſtroy'd by war; Others 
by Luxury, Fite, Inundations, Earthquakes : 
Why frould it trouble me then to Die, as 
a Fore-rynner of an Univerſal Diſſolution 2 
A Great Mind Submits 1t ſelf to God, -and 
ſuffers'witlingly what the Law of the Uni. 


vetſe wilt "otherwiſe © bring to paſs upon. 
Neceſſity.” That good Old Man Baſſus 


(though with one foot in the Grave) how 
Cheerful a Mind does he bear ? He lives-in 
the View of Death, and Contemplates his 
Own End with leſs Concern of Thought, 
or Countenance, then he would do Ano- 
ther Man's, lt is a hard Leſſjon, and we 
are a long time a Learning of it, to receive 
our Death withour Trouble, eſpecially in 
the Cale of Baſſvs. In other Deaths there's 
a. Mixture of Hopez A Diſeaſe may be 
Cur'd, a Fire Quench'd, A falling Houle 
either Prop'd, or Avoided; the Sea may 
Swallow a Man, and throw him Up agata. 
A pardon may interpoſe betwixt the Axe 
and the Body; but in the Caſe? of Old Age 
there's ng Place for eicher Hope, or In- 
terceſſion. Ler us live in our Bodies, 
therefore, as if we were only to Lolge in 
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them This Night, and to leave them To 
morrow. It is the frequent Thought of 
Death that muft fortifie us againſt the Ne- 
ceſlity of it. He that has Arn'd himſelf 
againſt Poverty, may perhaps come to, 
Live in Plenty. A Man may ſtrengtheqg. 
himſelf againſt Paln, and yet live-in a State, 
of Health; Againſt the Loſs of Friends, 
and never loſe any : But . he that- fortifies 
himſelf againſt the Fear of Death, ſhall; 
moſt certainly have Occaſion to employ: 
that. Virtue, It is the Care of a Wiſe 
and a Good Man to look to, his Manners, 
and Actions; and rather how well he Lives, 
then how Long : For to Die Sooner, orc, 
Later, is not the Buſineſs, but to Die; 
Well, or lll; For Death brings ws to Im- 
mortality. 7 OE 
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Aeainſt Immoderate Sorrow for the Death 
of Friends. 


TEXT to the: Encounter of Death in 
3. N : our own Bodies, the - moſt ſenſible 
Calamity to' an Honeſt - Man is the Death 
of a Friend; and we are not in truth with- 


out ſome Generous Inſtances of thoſe that 


have prefer?d' a Friend's Life before their 
Own; And yet this Afﬀiittion, which by 
Nature is ſo ' Grieyous to us, is, by Vir- 
tue, and Providence, made Familiar, and 
Eaſe. -- | 

TO Lament the Death of a Friend, is 
both F Natural, and Juſt: A Sigh, or a 
Tear I would allow to his Memory ; butno 
Profuſe, or obſtinate Sorcow ; Clamorous, 
and Publick Lamentations are not ſo much 


the Effetts of Grief, as of Vain-Glory. 


He that is Sadder in Company then Alone, 
ſhews” rather the Ambition of his Sorrow, 
Then thePiety of it. Nay, andin the Vio- 
lence of this Paſſion, there fall out Twenty 
things that ſet him a Laughing, At the 
long Run, Time Cures All, but it were 
better done by Moderation, and Wiſdom. 
Some People do as good as fet a watch up- 
on themſelyes, as if they were afraid that 

| Y 3 their 
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their Grief would make an elcape. The 
Oitentation of Grief is many times more 
then the Grief it ſelf, When- any Body is 
within Hearing, . what Groans, and Ovut- 
cries z when they ace . Alone, aud Private, 
all i; Huſh, and Quiet : ſo ſoon as any bo- 
dy comes in, «they- are-at*ir "avain ; © and 
dowa they throw themſctves:+upoy the 
Bed, fall to wringing of their Hands, and 
wiſhing 'of themictves* dead ; 1 which” rhey 
might have: Executed. by them(cives; bur 
_ Sorrow goes off .with, the \Campa 

Wefotlake Natnre; and run over to 
he Practices of the People , that; never 
were the Authors of 'any thipg 'that is Good. 
If Deſtiny were to be wrought. upon by 
Tears, 1 would allow yow to ſpend:yout 
days, and nights inSadnets, and Mourning 3 
Tearing of your Hair, and beating of :yonr 
Breaſtz bur if. Fate be 'Tnexaradle;) jand 
Death will Keep' what ' he has Faken, 
Griet is to no' purpoſe. And: yet I] would 
not. Adviſe Infenſibility, and Hardneſs; 
It were Inhumanity, and not Virtue, :2ot 
to be mov'd at the feperation of Familiar 
Friends, and Relations; Now, 19; ſuck Ca- 
ſ.s, we cannot Commard. pur felyes; we 
cannot fothear weeping ,” and: We! Qughe 
not to Forbear: But, let ns not paſs-4he 
Bounds of Aﬀection, and rin into Imira- 
tion; within Taele Limits it 15 ſome caſe 
Fa the Mind: 


” A Wile 
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A Wiſe Man gives Way to Tears in 
+ Some Caſes, and Cannot Avoid them 
in Others, When one 1s ſtrack with the Sur- 
prize of ill News, as the Death of a Friend, 
or the like; or upon the Laſt Embrace of 
an Acquaintance under the Hand of an Ex- 
ecutioner, he lies under a Natural Neceſli- 
ty of Weeping, and Trembligg. In Ano- 
ther Caſe we may Indulge our Sorrows, as 
upon the Memory of a Dead Friends Con- 


Z23 


-* Sorrow 
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others. 


verſation, or Kindneſs, one may let fall- 


Tears of Generofity, and Joy, We Fa- 
vour the. One, and we are overcome with 
the Other; and this js well: but we are 
rot upon any Terms to Force them ; They 
may flow of their Own accord, without 
derogating from the Dignity of a Wiſe 
Man ; who at the fame time both preſerves 
his Gravity, and Obeys Natace, Nay, 
there 1s a Certain Decorwr even in Wee- 
ping; for Exceſs of Sorroiv 1s as Fooliſh 
as Profule Laughter, Wh! Uo we not as 
well . Cry, when aur Trees {nat we ook 
Pleaſure in, ſhed their Leaves, as at the 
Loſs of Other Satisfactions; When tie 
next Seaſon repairs them, either with the 
ſame again, or Others in their Places. We 
may accuſe Fate, but we cannot alter it, 
for it 1s Hard, and Tnexorable, and not to 
be remov*d, either with, Reproches, or 
Tears, They may carry ws to the Dead, 
but never bring them back again to Us. 
If Reaſon does not put an En4 to our Sor- 
rows, Fartune never will : Que is pjach'd 
= | Y 4 with 
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with Poverty; Another Solicited with 
Ambition, and Fears the very Wealth that 
he Coveted. One is troubled for the Loſs 
of Chiidren 3 Another for the V-ant of 
them: So tha* we ſhall ſooner want Tears 
then Matter for them; let us therefore 
ſpare that for which we have ſo much 
Occalion, I do confeſs, that in the very 
Parting of Friends there is ſomething of 
an Uneaſineſs, and Trouble 3 bnt it 1s 14- 
ther voluntary, than Natural : and it is 

Cuſtom more then Senſe, that affects vs : 
We do rather lmpoſe a Sorrow upon our ' 
ſelves, then ſubmit to it : As People Cry 
when they haveCompany,and when no body 
looks on, alPs well again, To mourn with- 
our Meaſure, 15Folly; and not to Mournat 
all, is inſenſibility. The beſt temper is 
betwixt Piety and Recfon;, top be ſenſi- 
ble, but neither Tranſported , nor Caſt 
down. He that can put aſtopto his Tears 
and Pleaſures, when he will is ſafe. Ir is 
an Equal lofelicity to be either too Soſt, 
or too Hard, We are overcome by the 
One, and we are put to ſtruggle with the 
Other. There is a certain Intemperance 
in That Sorrow that Paſles the Rules of 
Modeſty; and yet great Piety is in many 
Caſes a Diſpenſation to good Manners, 
The Loſs of a Son, or of a Friend, cnts a 
Man to the Heart, and there?sno oppoſi ng 
the firſt Violence of this Paſſion; bur when 
a Man comesonce to deliver himſelf wholly 
Vp to Lamentations, he 1s to underſtand, 
that 
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that though ſome Tears Deſerve Compaſ. 
ſion, Others are yet Ridiculous. A Grief 


that's Freſh, finds Pity, and Comfort; but 


when *cis inveterate *tis Laugh'd at for 
'tis either Counterfeit, or Fooliſh. Beſide 
that to Weep exceſlively for the Dead, is 
an Afﬀfront to the Living. The moſt Juſti- 
fiable Cauſe of Mourning is to ſee Good 
Men come to Ill Ends, and Virtne Oppreſt 
by the Iniquity of Fortune. But in This 
Caſe too they either ſuffer Reſolutely, and 
yeild us Delight in their Courage, and Ex- 
ample; or Meanly, and ſo give us the leſs 
Trouble for the Loſs. He that dies Cheer- 
fully Dries up my Tears, and he that Dies 
Whinimgly does not deſerve them. [| 
would bear the Death of Friends and Chil- 
dren, with the ſame Conſtancy that I would 
expect my Own; and no more Lament the 
Oae, then Fear the Other. ' He that be- 
thinks himfelf, how often Friends have 
been Parted, will find more time loſt a- 
mong the Living, then uppn the Dead; 
and the moſt Deſperate Mourners are they 
that care*d leaſt for their Frienas when they 
were [.iving; for they think to Redeem 
their Credits for want of Kiadneſs to the 
Living, by Extravagant Ravings after the 
Dead. Some, (1 know ) will have Grief 
to be only the Pervecſe delight of a Reſt- 
leſs Mind; and Sorrows, and Pleaſures to 
be near Akin : and there are, I'm Confi- 
deot, that find Joy even in their Tears, 
But which is more babarous, to be m__ 
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ſible of Grief for the Death of a Friend, 

or to Fiſh for Pleaſure in Grief, when a 

Son perhaps ts burning, or a Friend ex- 

piring? To forget ones Friend , to bury 

the Memory with the Body; to Lament 

out of Mealure, is all Inhumane. He that 

is gone, cither would not have his Friend 

Tormented or does not know that he is 

ſo: If he does not feel it, *tis Superfluous ; 

If he does, 'tis unacceptable to him, If 

Reaſon cannot prevail, Reputation may ; 

for Immcderate Mourning leſſens a Man's 

Character: 'T1s a, ſhameful thing for a 

Wiſe Man to make the Fearineſr of Grie- 

ving the Remedy of it. In Time, the 

molt ſtubborn Grief will leave us, if in 
Prudence we do not leave That Firſt. 

BUT, Do I Grieve for my Friends ſake, 

*W:Gricve or for my F Own? Why ſhould | aMict my 

_ ſelf for the Loſs of him that is either Hap- 

<aker they PY, Or not at all in Being? In the One 

for uz Caſe, tis Envy and in the Other, tis Mad. 

Friends, nels. Wwe are apt to ſay, What wiuld I 

| give to ſee bim again, and to enjoy his Con- 

verſation! I was never ſad in bis Company ; 

My Heart leap'd when ever I met bim , 1 

want bim where evcr I go: All that's to be 

ſaid is, The Greater the Loſs, the Greater 

is the Virtue to Overcome it, If Grieving 

will do no Good, *tis an Idle thing to 

Grieve; And if That which has befallen 

One Man remains to All, itis as Unjult tp 

Complain. The whole World is upon the 

March toward the ſame Point; Why go 

we 
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we not Cry for ourſelves that are to fol- 


low, .as-well as for him that's gone- Firſt ?: 


Why do we not as well lament before hand, 
for That which we know, will be, and can- 
not poſlibly but-'be ?: He! is. not: Goye, but 
Sent before.-''As there/ate many chings that 
be- has Loſt, ſo there are manythings that 
he dogs not Fear; As Anger. Jealonſte, En- 
Vvy; &e;.:1s he not more Happy in Deſiring 
Nathing, than Miſerable in what he has 
loſt.? We:do: not Mourn for the Abſent, 
why then for the Deaqz;who are cfiectual- 
ly,ne-Qther We: have: laſt one Bleſſing, 
But we bave. many Lefr;: And ſhall not all 
theſe Satisfacians: Support us againſt One 
Sarrow? 


THE Comfort'of having-a Friend * may » 


be-taken-away, but not That of: having had 
one, As there is a ſharpnels in ſome Fruits 
and a:Bittexne(s, in ſome Wines that pleaſe 
us; ſo there is:.4' mixture-in the Remem- 
brance of Friends, where the lofs of their 
Company Is ſweetn'd again by the Con- 
templagion of their Virtues. | In ſome v4 
{pects 1 have loſt-what I' had; and io 
chers, I retain {till what 1 have 1,0lt, Ky 
an jh Conſtruction of Providence to rellect 
only: upon my, Friends being taken-away, 
-without any Regard to 'the | Benefit of his 
being once given me. Let us therefore 
make the Beſt of our Friends, while we 
have themz for how long we ſhall keep 
them, is Uncertain, I have loſt a Hopeful 
Son, but, How me Fathers have been 
ws , | deceiy 'd 
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deceived in their Expe&ations? And how 
many Noble Families have (been doſtroy*d 
by Luxury, and Riot ? He'that Grieves for 
the Loſs of a Son,” What if he had loſtia 
Friend? And yet he that' has ſoſta Friend; 
has more' Canſe' of Joy that he once had 
him, than of Grief that heiis taken away, 
Shall a Man 'bury his Friendſhip with his 
. Friend ? We are ungrateful for that which 
is paſt, in hope of what's to come'; as if 
that which is to. come would not /quickly 
be paſt too, 'That-which is -paſt we are 
fare of, We tnay receive Satisfattion; *cis 
true both ſrom the Future;' and what's al- 
ready Paſt; the One'by ExpeRtation, 
and the Other by Memory : only the ' one 
may poſſibly not come to pals, and it is 
Impoſſible to make the Other not'-to have 
Been. - - jFetat S446) EA - SHY 
#4! KHAN BUT * there*s no applyingiof 'Conſols- 
4: cob tion 'to freſh, and' Bleeding Sorrows; the 
with the very Diſcourſe Irritates the Grief,” and In- 
fr Tranſ- flames it. 'Tis like an Unſeaſonable Me- 
ports of dicine ina Diſeaſe, - when the firſt Violence 
Sorrow. js Over, it will be more 'Fraftable and 
endure the ' Handling, Thoſe ' People 
whoſe Minds ere weaken'd by long Felici- 
ty, may be allow'd to. Groan and' Com- 
plain; but it' is otherwiſe with ' thoſe that 
have led their days in Misfortunes. Along 
Courſe of Advetſity has this Good. in't 
that though it vexes a Body a great while, 
it comes to harden us af laſt: As a Raw 
Soldier ſhrinks at every Wound, and "_ 
| tne 
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the Surgeon more than an Enemy z where- 
as a Veteran fees his own Body cut, and 
lam'd with as little Concern as 1t it were 
Anothers. With "the ſame Reſolution 
ſhould we ſtand the Shock, and Cure of 
all Misfortunes; we are never the better 
for our Experience, if /we- have not yet 
learn'd to be Miſerable. And there's no 
thought of Curing, us þy:the Diverſion of 
Sports. and Entertainments; we. are apt 
to fall into Relapſes; wherefore we had 
—_— Overcome our Sorrow, than De- 
ude If, 
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CHAP. RXIVe 1 no 
Conſolatians' againſt - Baniſomenty' and Bodily 


.. Pain py , - 


re I ( C7? 


T is a Maſter-Piece to draw Good out 

of Evil; and by the Help of Virtue 
to improve Misfortunes into Bleſſings. 
*Tis a ſad Condition, you'l ſay, for a Man 
to be barr'd the Freedom of bis own Coun- 
try. . And is not This the Cafe of Thou- 
ſands that we meet every day in the Streets; 
Some, for Ambition; Others, to. Negas. 
tiate, or for Curioſity, Delight, Friend- 
ſhip, Study, Experience, Luxury, Vanity, 
Diſcontent : Some, to Exerciſe their Yer- 
tues, Others, their Vices; and not a few 
to Proſtitute either their Bodies, or their 
Eloquence? To paſs now from pleaſant 
Countries into the worſt of Iflands; Let 
them be. never ſo Barren, or Rocky, the 
People never ſo Barbarous, or the Clime 
never ſo Intemperatez he that is Baniſhed 
thither, ſhall find many Strangers to live 
there for their Pleaſure, The Mind of 
Man is Naturally Curious, and Reſtleſs ; 
which 
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which is no wonder, conſidering their 
Divine Origioal ; for Heavenly things 
are always in Motion : : Witneſs the Stars, 
and the Orbs , which are perpetually Mo- 
ving, Rowling, and Changing of -Place , 
according to the Law, and. Appointment 
of Nature. But here are no Woods, 7jou'® 
fay, no Riversz no Gold, nor. Pearl; 
Commodity for Traffick, or nals 
nay, hardly Proviſion: enough to keep the 
Inhabitants from ſtarving. ?Tis very 
Right; here are no Palaces, no Artificial 
Grotto? s, or Materials for Luxury, and Ex- 
ces3 but we lie under the Prote&tion of 
Heaven, anda Poor Cottage, for a Retreat 
is more worth, then the moſt Magnificent 
Temple, when that Cottage Is Conſecra- 
ted by an Honeſt Man under the 'Guard 
of his Virtue. Shall any Man think Ba- 
niſhment Grievons, when he may take 
ſuch Company along with him? Nor is 


there any Baniſhmear, but yields enough | 


for our Necellities , and no Kingdom is 
ſufficient, for ſuperfluities, It is the Mind 
that makes us Rich in a Deſartz and if 
the Body be but kept Alive, the Soul-En- 
Joys all Spiritual Felicittes in Abundance. 
What ſignifies the being Baniſh'd os 
one Spot of Ground to Another, a 
Man that has his Thonghts Avove 44 ps: 
look Forward, and Backwatd, and where- 


—ever he pleales; and chat where-ever he 


is, has the ſame Matter to work we 7 
The 
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x: Baniſh- 
nent is but 
Change of 


which 


ſenſe, All O 
People, ana 
Nations 
have been 


Baniſh'd, 


of the 


that is Neceſla 


back 


before, to ſu 
ble Appetites are not fo 
a Diſcaſe. | 
TO come Lower now ; Where's * That 
People, or Nation, that have not Chang'd 
their Place of Abode? Some by the Fate 
lace, in Of War; Others have been caft by Tem- 
peſts, Shipwrecks, or Want of Proviſi- 
ns upon unknown Coaſts. 
been forced Abroad by Peſtilence, Sedi- 
tion, Earthquakes, Surcharge of People at 
Some Travel to ſee the World; 
Others for Commerce ; But, 'in fine, ic 
is clear, that upon ſome Reaſon or 0- 
ther, the whoſe Race of Mankind have 
ſnifted their Quarters ; 
very Names, as well' as their Habitatti- 


Home. 
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The Body is but the Priſon, or the Clog 
ind; ſbþjeted to Puniſhments , 
Robberies, Diſeaſes 3 but the Mind- is 
Sacred, and Spiritual, and Liable to no 
Violence. -Is--it that a Man ſhall want 
Garments, - or” Covering in Baniſhment ? 
The [Body 'is'as eafity Cloath'd, as Fed ? 
and Nature has made nothing Hard, 
' But if nothing will 
| ch Embroideries, and 
Scarlet, ?cis none of Fortune's Fault that 
we are Poor, -biit our Own, 
oſe a Man ſhonld have All reſtor d him 
ain” that he has Loft; it will come 
to nothing, for he will want more after 
That, to ſatisfie his Deſires, then he did 
ly his Neceſſities. Infatia- 
much a Thirſt, as 


Nay, ſup- 


Some have 


Chang'd - their 
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ons 3 Inſomuch, that we have loſt the 
very Memorials of what they were, All 
theſe Tranſportations of People, what 
are they, but Publick Baniſhments 2 The 
very Founder of the Roman Empire was an 
Exile : Briefly; The whole World has been 
Tranſplanted, and. one Mutation treads 
upon the Heel of another. That which 
one Man Deſires, turns another Man's Sto-' 
mach ; and he that Proſcribes me To day, 
ſhall himſelf be caſt out To-morrow. 
We have however this Comfort in our 
Misfortunez we have the fame Nature, 
the ſame Providence, and we carry our 
Vertues along with us. And This Bleſ- 
ſing we owe to that Almighty Power, call 
it what you will; either a God, or an In- 
corporeal Reaſon, a Divine Spirit, of Fate, 
and the Unchangeable Courſe of Cauſes, 
and Effedis: It is however ſo order'd, 
tht nothing can be taken from us, bur 
what we can well ſparez and that which 
is moſt Magnificent, and Valuable, con- 
tinues with -us, Where-ever we go, we 
have the Heaven over our Heads, and no 
further from us, then they were before z 
and ſo long as we can entertain our Eyes, 
and Thoughts with thoſe Glories, whar 
_—_ is it what Ground we tread 1p- 
on | 

IN the Caſe of Pain, or Sickneſs, 'tis -* Pain on!y 
* only the Body that is affected : It may 9% *** 
take off the Speed of a Footman, or ns Te: 
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Bind the- Hands of a Cobler , but the 
Mind is ſtill at liberty to - Hear, Learn, 


. Teach, Adviſe, : and to do other Good 


Offices, 'Tis - an Example. of Pablick 
Benefit. , a Manthat is in Pain and Patient. 


\ Virtue may ſhew it ſelf as well inthe Bed, 


23S in: the Field, and he that cheerfully 
encounters the Terrcors of Death , - and 
Corporal Anguiſh, is as great: a Man, as 
he that moſt Generouſly hazards himſelf 
in a Battle, A. Diſeaſe, *cis true, barrs 
us of ſome Pleaſures, but procures us 
others. Drink 1s never ſo grateful to us, 
as in. a Burning Fever, nor Meat, as 
when we have faſted: our ſelyes ſharp, and 
hungry. The Patient may. be forbidden 
lome Senſual Satisfaftion, but no Phyſici- 
an will forbid us the Delight of the mind. 
Shall we call any Sick Man Miſerable , 
becauſe he muſt give over his Intempe- 
rance of Wine and Gluttony, and be- 
take himſelf to a Diet of more Sobriety, 
and lefs Expence; and abandon his Luxu: 
Ty, which is the Diſtemper of the Mind, 


25 well as of the Bady ? ?Tis Trouble- 


tome, I know, at: Firſt, to abſtain from 
the Pleaſures we have been us'd to, and 
to endure Hunger and Thirſt; but in a 
Little time we loſe the very Appetite , 
and ?tis no trouble then, to be without 
{hat-which we do not deſire. In Diſ. 
eales, there” are great Pains; but if they 
br Long, they Remit, and give us ſome 

Inter- 
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Intervals of Eaſe;: if ſhort -aad violent, 


either they diſpatch; Vs, or Canſume 
Themſelves ; {0 * either . their Reſpites 
make them -Tolerable, ar the Extremit 
makes 'them ſhort, , -So. Merciful is Al- 
mighty God to us , that our Torments 
cannot be very Sharp, and Laſting, The 
Acuteſt Pains are thoſe that Aﬀect the 
Nerves, but there's this comfort in them 
too, that they will quickly make us Stu- 
pid, and inſenſible. In Caſes of Extre- 
mity,, let us call to mind the moſt Emi- 


nent Inſtances of Patience , and Courage, 
and turn our Thoughts from our Afﬀi- 


Ctions to the Contemplation of Virtue. 
Suppoſe it be the Stone , the Gout , nay 


the Rack it ſelf; how many have en- 


dur*d it without ſo much as a Groan, ot 
a Word ſpeaking , without ſo much as 
Asking for Relief, or giving an Anſwer 
to Geſtion, Nay, they have Laugh'd 
at the Tormenters upon the very Tor- 
ture, and provok'd them, to New Expe- 
riments of their Cruelty, which they have 
had ſtill in Deriſion. The Aſthma I look 
upon, as of all Diſeaſes, the moſt Impor- 
tune 3 the Phyſicians call it the Meditati- 
ou of. Death , as being. rather an. Ago- 
ny, then a Sickneſs: The Fit holds one 
not above an Hour, as no Body is long 
in Expiring. There are Three things 
Grievyous in Sickneſs, the Fear of Death, 
Bodily Pain, and the Intermiſſion ye Tov 
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Pleaſures : The firſt is to be imputed to 
Nature, not to the Diſeaſe, for we do not 
Die becauſe we are Sick, but becauſe we 


Live, Nay, Sickneſs it {elf has preſerv'd 
many a Man from Dying, 
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Poverty, to a Wiſe Man, i rather a Bleſſing, 
then « Misfortune, 


O Man ſhall ever be Poor, that goes 

to himſelf for what he wants : and 
that's the readieſt way to Riches: Nature 
indeed will haye her Due, but-yet-whatſo- 
ever is beyond Neceſlity, is Precarious, and 
not Neceſlary. It is not her Buſineſs to 
gratifie the Palate, but to ſatisfic a Craving 
Stomach : Bread, when a Man is Hungry, 
does his Work, let it be never ſo Coarſe ; 
and Water when he is a Dry; Let his 
Thirſt be Quenched, and Nature is ſatis- 
fy'd ; no matter Whence it Comes, or whe. 
ther he Drinks in Gold, Silver, or in the 
Hollow of his Hand. To Promiſe a Man 
Riches, and to Teach him Poverty, is to 
Deceive him : But ſhall I call him Poor, 
that wants nothing ; though he may be be- 
holden for it to his Patience, rather than 
to his Fortune? Or ſhall any Man deny 


him to be Rich, whoſe Riches can never 


be taken away ? Whether is it better to 
have Much, or Enough 9 He that has Much 
deſires More, which ſhews, that he has not 
yet Enough; but he that has Enough, is at 


Reſt, Shall a Man be reputed the leſs 


Z 3 Rich, 
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Rich, for not having That, for which he 
ſhall be Baniſh'd ; for which his very Wife, 
or Son, ſhall Poiſon him : That which 
gives him Security in War, and Quiet in 
Peace ; which he poſſeſſes without Danger, 
anddiſpoſes of without:Trouble ? No Man 
can be Poor that has enaough; nor Rich, 
that Covets more then he has. Alexander, 
after all his Conqueſts, complain*d: that he 
wanted more 1ds ; he defied Some- ; 
thing More, even when he had Gotten All > | 
And That which was ſafficient for Humane i 
Natore,; was not enbugh for One Man. | 
Money neyer made any Man Rich; for 
the more he had, the more . he till Co- 
vered. The Richeft Man that ever liv'd 
is Poor, in my Opinion, .and in any Man's _ 
may be fo: but he that keeps himſelf to the | 
ſtint of Nature ; does neither feel Poyerty, | 
nor 'tear It, nay, even in Poverty it ſelf}, ] 
there ace fome things ſaperfluous, Thoſe 
which the World calls Happy, their Feli- 
city is'a falſe Splendor that dazles the 
= of the Vulgar, but Our Rich Man is 
Glorious, and Happy within, There's no | 
Ambition in Hunger, or Thirſt : Let there 
be Food ; and no matter for 'the Table, the 3 
Dith,' and the Servants; nor with what | 
Meats' Nature 1s fatisfy*?d. Thoſe are the 
'forments of Luxury, that rather Stuff the 
Stomach then Fill it: It ſtudies ratker to 
caoſe ani Appetite, then to Allay it, *Tis 
not for ns to ſay, This is not Handſome ; 
That's Cammon;, T other offends my Eye,” 
"x OT Nature 
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Nature provides for Health, not Delicacy. 
When the Trumpet Sounds a Charge, the 
Poor Man knows that: he's not aim*d art ; 
When they cry out Fire, His Body is all 
he has to look after; If he be to take a 
Journey, there*s no blocking up of Streets; 
and Thronging of Paſſages for a Parting 
Compliment : A fmall matter fills his Bel- 
ly, and contents his Mind ; he lives from 
Hand to Mouth, without Carking or Fear- 
ing for to-morrow. The Temperate 
Rich man is but his Counterfeit ; his Wit 
is quicker, and his Appetite's Calmer. 

N O Man finds Poverty a Tronble to 
* him, but he that thinks it ſo; and he 
that Thinks it ſo, makes it ſo; Does not 
a Rich Man Travel more at Eaſe, with leſs 
Luggage, and fewer Servants? Does he 
not Eat, many times, as Little, and as 
Conrſe in the Field, as a Poor Man ? 
Does he not, for his Own Pleaſure, ſome- 
times, and for Variety, Feed upon the 
Ground, and uſe only Earthen Veſſels? 
Is not he a Mad-man then , that always 
Fear what he often Deſires, and Dreads 
the Thing that he takes Delight to Imt- 
tate? He that wonld know the worſt of 
Poverty, let him bnt compare the Looks 
of the Rich,and of the Poor, and he ſhall 
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find the poor Man to havea ſmoother Brow, . 
and to be more merry at Heart; or if = | 


Trouble befalls him, it paſſes over like : 
Cloud : Whereas the other , either his 
Good Humor is Counterfeit, or his Melan- 
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choly Deep, and Ulcerated, and the Worſe, 
becauſe he dares.not publickly own his Mit: 
foi tune ;, but he is Forc'd to play the Part 
of a4 Happy Man, even. with a Cancer in 
his Heart. | His Felicity is but Perſanated, 
and if he were but ſtripp'd of- his Orna- 
ments, he. would: be Contemptible. In 


buying of a Horſe, we take off his Cloths 


and his Trappings, and examine his Shape 
and Body , for fear of being Cozen'd : 
And ſhall we put an Eſtimate upon a Man 


for being ſet. off by his Fortune, and Qua- 


lity ? Nay, it we fee any thing of Orna- 
ment about him, we are to ſuſpect him the 
more for ſome Infirmity under-ic. He that 
Is not Content in Poverty, -would not be 
ſo neither in Plenty ; for the Fault is nor 
in the Thing, but in the Adind. If. That be 
Sickly, remaye. him from a Kennel to a 
Palace, he is at the ſame Paſs.; for he.car- 
ries his Diſeaſe along with him. Whac 
can be Happier thaa That Condition, both 
of Mind, and of Fortune, from which we 
cannot Fall ? What can be a greater Feli- 
city, then in a Covetcus Deſigning Age, for 
a Man to live ſafe among Informers, and 
Thieves ? It puts a Poor Man into the very 
Condition of . Providence, that Gives Al, 
without Reſerving Any vhing to it Self, 
How Happy. is he that Owes nothing, 
but ro himſelf, and only that, which he 
can Eaſily Refuſe, or Eaſily Pay, I do not 
retkon Him Poor, that has but a Little, 
but be is fa, that Covers more z It is a Fair 

Degree 
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Degree of Plenty, to have what's Neceſ- 
ſary, Whether had a Man better find Sa- 
turity in Want, or Hunger in Plenty ? It 
is not the | Augmenting of our Fortunes, 
but the Abating of our Appetites, that 
makes us Rich, Why may not a Man as 
well Coatemn Riches in his Own Coffers, 
as in An*ther Man's ? And rather Hear that 
they are His, than feel them to be ſo ? 
Though It is a great matter not to be Cor- 
rupted, even by having them under the 
ſame Roof. He is the Greater Man thats 
Honeſtly Poor in the middle of Plenty, but 
he is the more ſecure,thar is Free from the 
Temptation of that Plenty; and has the 
leaſt Matrer 'for another to Defign Upon, 
It is no great buſineſs for a Poor Man to 
Picach the Contempt of Riches, or for a 
Rich man to-extol the Benefits of Poverty 
becauſe we do- not know how either the 
One, or the. Other would ' behave himſelf 
in the Contrary Condition, The beſt Proof 
is, the doing of it by Choice,and not by Ne- 
ceſſity, for the Practice of Poverty in Jeſt, 
is a Preparation toward the Bearing of it 
in Earneſt. But it is yet a Generous Dil- 
poſition ſo to provide for. the worſt of 
Fortunes, as what may be eaſily born : the 
Premeditation makes them not only Tole- 
rable, but Delightful to vs; for there's 
That in them, without which nothing can 
be- Comfortable, that is to ſay, Security. 
If there were nothing elſe in Poverty, but 
the Certain Knowledge of our Friends, ic 
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were yet a molt Deſirable Bleſſing, when 
every Man leaves us but thoſe that love us. 
It is a ſhame to place the Happineſs of Life 
in Gold and Silver, for which, Bread and 
Water 1s ſufficient, Or, at the Worſt, Hun- 
ger puts an end to Hunger, For the Honor 
of Poverty, it was both the Foundation and 
the Cauſe of the Roman Empire, and no Man 
was ever yet ſo Poor, but he had enough to 
carry him to his Journeys end. 


ALL 1 defire 1s, that my Poverty * may 


not be a burthen to my ſelf, or make me fo 
to others, and That is the beſt State of 
Fortune, that is - neither direQtly neceſſi. 
tous , nor far from it. A Mediocrity of 
Fortune, with a Gentleneſs of Mind, will 
preſerve vs from Fear, or Envy; which 1s 
a Deſirable Condition, for no Man wants 
power to do Miſchief, We never conſider 
the Bleſling *of coveting nothing, and the 
Glory of being full in our ſelves, without 
Depending upon Fortune, With Parci- 
mony, a Little is ſufficient, and without 
it, Nothing; whereas Frugality makes a 
Poor Man Kich. If we loſe an Eſtate, 
we had better never have had it : He 
that has Leaſt to Loſe, has Leaſt to Fear; 
and thoſe are better ſatisfied whom For. 
tune never favour'd, then thoſe whom ſhe 


| has ſorſaken. That State is moſt Commo- 


dious, that lies betwixt Poverty and Plen- 
ty. Diogenes underſtood this very well, 
when he put himſelf into an Incapacity of 
loſing any thing. That Courſe :f _—_ 
-mo 
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moſt Commodious, which is both ſafe and 
wholſome ; the Body is to be indulg?d no 
further then for Heaith, and rather Morti- 
fy'd, then not kept in Subjection to the 
Mind.. It is neceſlary to provide againſt 


Hunger, Thirſt, and Cold; and ſomewhat 


ſor a Covering to ſhelter us againſt other 
Inconveniences ; but not a Pin matter whe- 
ther it be of Turf, or of Marble. A Man 
may lie as Warm, and as Dry, under a 
Thatch'd, as under a Gilded Roof, Ler 
the Mind be Grear, and Glorious, and all 
other things are Deſpicable in Compariſon, 
The Future # Uneertain ;, and I had rather 


beg of my ſelf not to deſire any thing, then of 


Fortune to beſtopp it. 


THE END. 
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CHAP, I. 


Anger deſcrib'd; It is againſt Nature, and 
only to be found in Men. 


E are here to Encounter the 

\ A / moſt Qutragious, Brutal, Dan« 
gerons, and Iatraftable of all 

Paſſions, the moſt Loathſome, 

and Unmannerly. Nay, the moſt ridicu- 
lous too; and the ſubduiog of this Monſter 
will do a great deal toward the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of Humane Peace. lt is the Method 
of Phyſicians, to begin with a Deſcription 
of the Diſesſe, before they meddle with 
\ the Cure, and I know not why this may 
not do as well in che Diſtempers of the 
Mind, as la thoſe of the Body, SR 


go 
ol 

{ 
be. 
. 
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THE Szoicks will have Anger to be, A deſire 
of Puniſhing another for ſome Tnjury done. A- 
gainſt which it is Obje&ed, That we are ma- 
ny times Angry with thoſe, that never did 
hurt us, but poſſibly may,though the Harm be 
not as yet done. But, I ſay, that they huct vs 
already in Concelt: andthe very Purpoſe of 


itis an Injury 1n Thought, before it breaks 


out into Act, Ir is oppoſed again, That if 
Anger werea Deſire of Puniſhing, Mean Peo- 
ple would not be angry with Great Ones, 


that are out of their Reach : For, no Man, 


can be ſaid to Deſire any thing, which he 
Judges impoſſible to Compaſs. But, I anſwer, 
to this ; That Axger Is the Deſire, not the 
Power, and Faculty of Revenge: Neither is a- 
ny Man ſo low,but that the greateſt Man a- 
live, may peradventure, lie at his Mercy. 
ARISTOTLE takes Anger tobe, A Deſire 
of paying Sorrow for Sorrow; and of Plaguing 
thoſe that havePlagued us. It is argu*d againſt 
both, that Beaſts are Angry though neither 
provok'd by any Injury,nor mov*d with aDe- 
ſire of any bodies Grief,or Puniſhment, Nay, 


though they caule it, they do not, deſign or: 


ſeek it. Neither is Axger, (how unreaſonable 
ſoever in it ſelf ) found any where but in Rea- 


' ſonable Creatures. lt is trne, that Beaſts have 


an Impulſe of Rage, and Fierceneſs; as they 
are more affected alſo than Men, with ſome 
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their Loathings; but neither the Paſſions of 
Reaſonable Nature, nor'their Virtues, ' nor 
their Vices. They ar= moy?d to Fury by ſome 
Objects; they are quieted by others;they have 
their Terrors 'and their Diſappointmentsz 
but, withont Refleftion : And let them bene- 
ver ſo:much Irritated, or Aft © ſoon 
as ever the Occoſion is remoy?d, they fall to 
their Meat again,and lie down, and take their 
Reft.” Wiſdom, and Thought are the Goods 
of the Mind ; whereof Bruits are wholly In-+ 
capable; and, we are as unlike them within, 
as we are without: They have an odd Kind 
of Phancy, and they have a Voice'too; ' but 
Inarticulate, and Confas?d, and Incapable of 

thoſe Variations which are. Familiar to ns. 

+ ANGER is not only a Vice, but a vice 
point blank againſt Nature, for it divides, in 
ſtead of Joyning and, in ſome meaſure fru- 
ſtrates the End of Providence in Humane $0- 
ciety. One Man was born to help another : 
Anger makes us deſtroy one another ; the one 
Unites; the other Separates; the one is Bene- 
ficial to usz the other. Miſchievous + thy one 
Succours even Strangers : the other Deſtroys 
even the moſt intimate' Friends: The one 
Ventures all to Save another, the other 
Ruines himſelf to Undo another. Nature is 
Bountiful ; but Anger is Pernicious: For it 
is not Fear, but Mutual Loye, that binds up 
Mankind. 3 481. 

. THERE are ſome: Motions that look like 
Anger, which cannot properly be call'd fo 
as the Paſſion of the roy againſt the Ghadi» 

A abors 
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ator s,, whgn;they bang off, - and will not. make: 
ſo quick, a Djſpatch-as the SpeCtatars wauld: 
have:then;. There,is ſomething in itiof ths - 
Humor of :Childceo, that if-they-geta Fall, 
will never.lkave Bawling,! till the navghty 
Groynd-is-beaten,: and then all is wel] again. 

They are Angry. without :any Canſe;: as; In- 
jury's, they are deluded by an 1mication of 
Strokes,” .and  pagify?d ; with -Cannterfeic 

Tears. A Falſe, and ;a Childiſh Sorrow. .is' 
appeas'd with as:falſe and as Childiſhia Re- 
venge..  'They take jt fora Contempt; if the 
Gladjatprs: do not;: ynmediately caft::them-. 
ſelves upan-the Swords Point. They: lobk 
preſently about them- from one-te-another, . 
as who. ſhould ſay;; Do:bus ſee, myiHafters, 


” 


and: Varieties, would tbe. unneceſlary,. and 
endleſs. There is. 4a Stybbon, a! Vindictive, a. 
Quarrelſome, a Violent, aFroward,:a'Sulen, 
a.Moroſe kind of Anger ;/And thettwe bave , 
this Variety,in;Complication too. - One goes 3 
no fuether then-Wards,: Another; procdeds'” = _ | 
Immediately [{9Blows,”:without;.a-: word: 
ſpeaking:; a' Third-ſort - breaks: out into 

Gurſing . apd Reproachful Languages: And 

there, are, that. content themfelves:witly' 
Chiding and, 'Gomplaining, There?s;a:Con- 
ciliable Anger, and:there:.is/an; Implacable ; 

but in what Form, or Degree ſoever-it aps 
pears, all Anger-without: Exception,” B'vi- 
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CHAT 


The Riſe of Anger. 


3 HE ; Queſtion will be here, Whether 
_ Anger takes its Riſe from Impulſe, or 
Judgment ?. That is, Whether ic be moy*d 
of its. awn accord, or as many other things 
are from within us, that ariſe we know not 
how ? .The Clearing of this Point will lead 
us to greater Matters. | 

THE firſt Motionof Argey, is, in truth, In- 
valuntary; and only a kigd of Menacing pre- 
paration towards it, The ſecond.deliberates ; 
as who,ſhould ſay, This Injury ſhould not paſi 
without;a Revenge;and there it ſtops, The Third 
is.Impotent;. and, Right or Wrong, reſolves 
upoe Vengeance, The Firft Motion is not to. 
be avoided, nor Indeed the Second, any more 
then-Yawning for Company : Cuſtom, and 
Care may leſlen it, but Reaſon it ſelf cannot 
overcome lit, The Third, as it riſes upon. 
Conſideration, it.muſt fall ſo too ; for; that 
Motion, which proceeds with Judgment,may 
be taken away. with Judgment.A Man thinks 


himſelf Injug*d,, and hath a Mind to be re- : 


veng'd, but,. for ſome Reaſon, lets it reſt. 
This is not properly Anger, but an Aﬀedion 
over-rul'd.by. Reaſon: A kind of Propoſaldil>; 
approv'd, And, What are: Reaſon, and! Aﬀe- 
Ction ;,. but only Changes of the Mind for”. 

abr Aa 2 | the 
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the better,or for the worſe ? Reaſon Delibe- 
rates before it Judges; but Anger paſles Sen- 
tence without Deliberation: R only at- 
tends the Matter in hand ; but, Anger is ſtart- 
led at every Accident: It paſles the Bounds 
of Reaſon; and carries it away with it, In 
ſhort; Anger 4 an Apitation of the Mind that 
proceeds to the Reſolution of a Reornge,the Mind 
aſſenting to it, There is no doubrtbut Ang 
is moy?*d by the Species of an Injury, butw 
ther that Motion be Voluntary, or Invofunta- 
ry, is-the Point indebatez thougtrit' feems 
manifeſt to me,that 4yger does nothing, but 
where the Mind goes along with it, For, firſt 
to take an Offence, 'and then to meditate a 


Revenge); and, after that, to lay both Propo- 


ſitions together; and ſay tomy (elf,'7Tbis Injue- 
r _ not to bave been done; but as tht Caſe 
has s.1 muſt do my (elf Right. This Diſcourſe 
"can never proceed without the Concurrence 
of the Will, The firſt Motion indeedis ſingle ; 
but, all the Reſt-is Deliberation, ' and Super- 
ſtru&ure : There is fomething underſtood; & 
condemn'd; an Indignation conceiy'd, and 
a Revenge propounded. This can never be 
withour the Agreement of the Mind to the 
Matter in Deliberation. The End of this 
Queſtion is, ro know the Nature, and Quali- 
ty of Anger, If it be bred in us, it will never 
yield toReaſon) for all involuntary Motions 
are Inevxable, and Invincible : as a kind'of 
Hotrore; and Shrugging upon the'Sprinkling 
of cold Water; the Hair ſtanding onend ar Hl 
News: Giddineſs ar the ſight of a Precipice ; 
nw Bluſhing 


Chap.1Il. Of Auger. - % 

Bluſhing at lewd Diſcourſe, In theſe Caſes, 
Reaſon-can de no good; .but Anger may un- 
doubtedly be overcome by Caution,and good 
Counſel; for it is @ volantary Vice, and not of 


. the Condition of -thoſe-Accidents-that-befal 


es as Frailties of . our Humanity : Amongſt 
which muſt be reckon'd the firſt Motions of 
the Mind,after the Opinion of an Injury re-+ 
ceiv'd, which. it is-00t ih the Power of Hu- 
mane Nature to avoid : And this is it that af- 
fects us upon the'Stage,or in a Story. Can 4- 
ny Manread the Death of Pompty,anidnet be 
touch'd with an Indignation ? The found of 
a Trumpet, touſes the Spirits, and provokes 
Courage.It makes a Man {ad ro fee the Ship-> 
wreck even of an Enemy; and we are much 
ſurpriz?d by fear in ether caſes: All theſe Mo. 
tions are not ſo much Aﬀections, as Prefudes 
to them, The Claſhing of Arms; or, the Bea. 
tingofa Drum, excites a War. Horſe.” Nay, 
a Song from Xenophantes would make Alex- 
andertake his Sword in his Hand. In all theſe 
Caſes,the Mind rather ſuffers than Afts; and 
therefore it is not an AﬀeCtion, t be Mov'd, 
butto give way to that Motion, and to follow 
willingly what was ſtarted by Chance. 'Theſe 
are not Aﬀetions, but Impulſcs of the Body. 
The braveſt Man in the World may look 
pale when he puts on his Armour; his Knees 
knock, and his Heart work before the Bartel is 
joyn'd, but, theſe are only Motions : whereas 
Anger 1San Excurſion, and propoſes Revenge 
or Puniſhment, which cannot be without the 
Mind, As Fear flies, ſo Anger Aſſfaults; and, 
Aa3 J: 
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it is not poſſible. to reſolve either uporVis- 
lence, or Caution, without the Concurrence 
of the- Will. TS 12d yibowſ ic 
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CH A P. > ny 
Anger may be ſuppreſe'd;,, + 


T is an idle thing to-pretend,; that we 
[| cannot Govern our Arper ; for, ſome 
things that-we. do, are much. harder then 
others that we ought.to.do; the wildeſt Af- 
fections , may be tam'd by Diſcipline, and 
there is hardly any thing — the.Mind will 
do, but it may do, There needs ng more Ar» 
gument 1n this Caſe, then the Inſtances of 
ſeveral Perſons, both Powerful and Jmpati- 
ent, that have gotten. the Abſolute Maſtery 

of themſelves in this Point, - +, 14 
THR ASIPPUS in'his Drink fell fgqul upon 
Piſſtratus the Cruelties of Piſgtratar ;, whos when he 
Mafer'd Was urged by ſeveral about . him to make an 
bis Arger. Example of him, return'd this Anſwer, }by 
ſbould T be Aupry with a Man that flumbles up- 
on.meblindfold? Ia effect, moſt of our Quar- 
Tels are of our own making, either by Mi- 
ſtake,or by Aggravatian, Anger comes ſome- 
times upon us, but we go- oftner to it ;, and 

inſtead of RejeCting it, we Call it. 

The Gentle. AUGUSTUS was a great, Maſter of his 
neſs of Au- Paſſion: for Timagenes an Hiſtorian,wrote ſe- 
puſtus. yeral bitter things againſt his Perſon, and his 
k Family; 
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" Family'y_ which' pad among "the' People 
pleuſibly enough, a$Pieces of raſff Wit com- 
monly d0:Ceſar advig'd him fevetaFtimes to 
. forbear,and when that would not do\"forbad 
him his Rogf. After this, Afinin} Polliy gave 
"him\eiitertainment; and, he was ſo well be- 
lov indeCity,that every Mans. hk was 
 open'tofiim, Thote er that'hehid-wric- 


erty oe oy of Awguſtns, he recited; and 
bee ney publickly profeſſed hitnſef©2fo*s 
du guftuh, phy alf-this, never teftfour 
ithan Oy Me that receiv's him: ;only once he 
Pots . thathe hadt akens' Snake into His 
bid And, 28.'Poll/z"was 'about-ro excuic 
' Hirrelf,' Ny (ſays Cefar,interrupting him) 
= our beſt of 'hint:and ; offering to caſhijn 
F abs that very more, if Ceſar pleag'd:: 
4 fy think ( ſays Ceſar ) that I will evir con- 
tribute tv the Parting of you, that made you 
*Friends ? for Pollin Sas angry with him be- 
fore; and only entertain'd him Now, becauſe 
C2fer had diſcarded him 
THE Moderatior © * Antigonis was remar- 
kable;fome of his Soldiers were railing athim 
one nighe, where there was but a Hanging be- 
twixt them : Antigonns overheard them, and 
putring it gently aſide ;, Soldiers, ſays he, 
fant 2 little further off. fu fear the Ki ing ſhould 
hear you. And we are to conſtder, notvonly 
violent Examples, butmbderate, where there 
wanted neitherCauſe of difplea ſure,nor Pow- 
er of Revenge: As In the Caſe of Antizonus, 
who the ſame night hearing his Souldiers Cur- 
ſing him for bringing them into ſo foul 2 way; 
A a 4 he 
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he went to them, and, without tellipg them 
who he was, thelp'd them out of it, | Now, 
ſays he, you mey be.allow'd to Curſe bim that 
brought you into the Mire, provided you Bleſs 
bin that took you | | 


out of it. 
"4predem;. IT was 2 notable ,.that of Yediu 
x1: Fear Pallio, upon his Inviting - Shae pag to-Sup- 
Mafers per. Oneof his Boys happen'd to. break, a 
Anger. _ Glaſs; and his Maſter, ina Rage, comman- 
| ded him to bethrown into a Pond to feed his 
Lampreys. This ACtion of his might be ta- 


ken for ,though,intruth, it was Cru- 
cly. - The was ſeciz?d, but brake looſe, 
and threw himſelf.at Awgwfus his Feet, only 


deſiring that he might not die that Death ! 
Ceſar, in abborrence of the Barbarity, pre- 
ently order*d all the reſt. of the Glaſſes to 
be broken; the Boy to be releas'd,. and the 
Pond to be fill'd up, that there might. be no 
farther Occaſion for an Inhumanity of that 
Nature; This was an Authority well em- 
ploy*d.Shall the breaking of aGlaſscoſt aman 
his Life ? Nothing bur a predominant Fear 
could eyer haye maſter?d this Cholerick,and 
Sanguinary Diſpoſition, This: Man deſery'd 
to die a Thoufand Deaths, either for eating 
Humane Fleſh at' Second hand, in his Lam- 
preys,or for keeping of his Fiſh to be ſo fed, 
IT is written of Prexoſpes (a Favourite of 
Cambyſes*s) who was ſo much given to Wine, 
that he took the Freedom to tell his Prince of 
his hard Drinking, and to lay before him the 
Scandal, and the Inconvenience of his Exceſ- 


ſes; and how that in thoſe Diſtewpers, he 
| "a 
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' had rwdgy Ca of himſelf, Now (ſays 
Cambyſes ) to ſhew you your miſtake ; ' you ſhall 
ſee me ble names did,and yer keep 
the wſe of my Eyes, | and of my Hands, as well 
as if I were ſober, Upon this, che drank' to a 
higher pitch thanordinary,andorder'd Prex- 
aſpes his Son to go-ont, and-ſtand on theother 


fide of the Threſhold;with his Left:arm over 


his Head; 4rd. (ſays: he.) If I bave a good 
 8im, have at the bears of bim. Heſhot,” and up- 
oncutting up the:'Young Man, they found in- 


deed that the Arrow: had ſtruck him through - 


the middle of the Heart, bas do'you think 
vow (lays Cambyſes) I: my band ſteady, or no? 
A bimſelf, ſays Praxaſpes ) could niot' bave 
out-done it. 1t maybe a Queſtion 'now, which 
was the greater Impietyi the Murther-it (elf, 
or the Commendation of it :' for him'ito take 
the heare of his Son, while it was yet reaking, 
and panting under the Wound, 'for an Occa- 
ſion of Flattery ; Why was there not another 
Experiment made upon:the Father, to try zf 
Cambyſes could nothave.yet mended hisſhor? 
This was a moſt unmanly Violation of Hoſpi- 


tality,but the Approbation of the Fact was 


ſtill worſe than the Crime it ſelf, This Ex- 
ample of Prexaſpes proves ſufficiently thata 
Man may repreſs his Anger; for he ceturn'd 
not one il] word ; no not ſo; much asa"Com- 
Plaint; but he paid dear for his good Coun- 
ſel. He had been wiſer perhaps,if he had let 
the King alone in his Cups, for he had better. 
haye drunk Wine then Blood. ?Tis a dan- 
gerous Office to give good Advice: to In» 
temperate Princes, __ ANoO- 
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Ar Inſtance |  ANOTHERiIrſtabceof Angeriſup reſ9d 
of 4"$'r | we bave inuMarpague,::who:was:C ed 
preſs in 

Hes agus to: expoſe Cyris upon: 4. Mountain, but the 
Child was-preſerv'd ;,which wheit» Aftyages 

Came: Sk 'to: underſtand, -he: invited 

Hotpagueto a Difſhyof Meats and when hebad 

eaten his 6 he-told/bjmitwas'a picce: of: bis 

1So0,; and1asled' hin-kbivhs: lik*d the- Fee 

nings, Whatkver ' pleaſets Majefty, : fays 

Harpagerpimuſh pleaſe: Cond he:madeno 

more: wordspne;1ltis:rmot.certain;thatiwe 
mightigavern our! Anger:f:we wonld |; for 

4+h& ifama.chingthatBaſcoos at hghie;:pives 

vs Be: offente'ar:.allati 6ad;; and. what*s:the 

mg of-it,' but. that we are ys 

Plate, and: Frowardin atlqther? uv oo tes 

The Modes *| KB: 'was a. ſtrong PooimaRiog;:thavwhich 
ration of wasgivzemto Philip: af Maze#oghe Farther of 
Mei, of Alexander: Phe Atbririaurſent their Ambaf. 
we ſadorsto him, and/they were receivid: with 
this'Compliment.-:Feſb, we , Gentlemen, tays 

Philip, H/pat:ia there that; © can't do 46 oblige the 
Athinianb; 'Demotbere43onc of the Ambafla\ 
dors;told kim; That they:would takeit for a 

great Obltgation if thewould be'pleas'd..to 

hang himſelf. This/Inſolence gave an'Indig- 

pation \to.:the By-ſtanders;;\'but Philip bad 

them: nar-to:xmeddle with him,bure'en: to Jet 

that . foul:mouth'd i Fellow go: as he came. 

And;. Yor:yau, the reſt of the Ambaſſadors, ſays 

he, Pray? tell the Athenians, that it 5- worſe 

to fpeak,>ſuch things, then'to bear, and forgive 

tbeni.  hisWoriderful PatienceunderContu- 
melieswas! a gteat means'of Pbilip's' Security. 
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'E was much incha rieht whoever it was © 

"&L that firſtcall*d Anger,a ſhort Madieſs.; 
for they have botlhi-/of them t fame Synip- 
toms; and there iis ſo wonderful a Relens 


| blancebetwixt the tranſports of Cholzs, and 


thoſe” of Phrenfit;.that*cis a hard inatrer ro 
know. 'the One-'-from- the Other. ''A®Bold, 
Fierce, and Threatning Countenanice, as pale 
as'Afhes, and-inthe ſame moment as red as 
Blood: a Glating/Eye ; a Wrinkled'Brow; 
Violent Motiotis, the Hands: ReftleGs, and 
perpetually'in Attion, "Wringing, 5nd Mena! 
cing;Snapping'of rhe Joynts Stamping. with 
the Feet, the Hair Staring, Trembling Lips, 
a Forc*d, and Squeaking Voice; the'Spzect 
Falſe, and Broken,Deep, and frequent Sighs, 
nd Ghaſtly Looks;the Veins ſivel}, the Hearc 
pants, the Knees knock, witha hnndred dife 
mal Accidentsthat are common to'both 'Di- 
ſtempers. Neither is Anger a bare Reſem. 
blance only of Madneſs, bat many*times an 
irrevocable Tranſition in the thing ic ſelf. 
How many Perſons have we known, read, and 
heard of, that have loſt their Wirs in a Paſli- 
on,and never came tothemſelves again? Ir ts 
therefore ta be avoided, not only for Mode- 
ration 
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;ration ſake, but alſo for Health, Now if the 
outward Appearance of Anger be ſo foul, 
and hideous, -How deformed muſt that miſc- 
rable Mind be that is haraſs'd with it ? for 
it leaves no. place -cither for Counſel, or 
Friendſhip,F , or Good Mannersz No 

- place either for the Exerciſe of Reaſon, or 

or the Offices of Life. If 1 were to deſcribe 

it, 1 would draw a Tiger bath'd in Blood; 
ſharp ſet, 3nd ready.to ' take a leap at bis 

Prey : ar dreſs it up as the Poets repreſent 

the Furies, with Whips,Snakes, and Flames : 

Jt ſhoyldbe Sour, Livid, full of Scars; and 
wallowing in Gore, Raging Up, and Down, 

og, Grinning, wing, and,Pur- 

ſoing ;: Sick of all other things, and moſt of 
al) of it {eIf.lt turns Beauty into Deformity; 
and the Calmeſt Counſels: into Fierceneſs t 
Jt diſorders our yery Garments, and fills the 
Mind with fjorror. 'How: abominable 1s it 
in the Soul then, when it appears fo hideous - 
even through-the Bones, the Skin, and ſo 
many Impediments ?-Is-not he a Mad:man 

"that has loſt the Government 'of himſelf, 

and is toſt hither and thither by his Fury, as 
by a Tempeſt ? The Executioner of his own 
Revenge, both with his heart and hand ; and 
the Murtherer of his neareſt Friends? The 
ſmalleft matter moves it, and makes us Inſo- 
ciable, and Jnacceſſible. Jt does all things 
by Vialence, as well upon it {elf, as others, 
and it is, in ſhort, the Maſter of all Paſlions, 
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THERE is not any Creature fo * Ter- * *Grea 

rible, and Dangerous by Nature, but it be-  *we: «re 

cotries fiercer by Anger, Not that Beafts ec me 

haye Iamane ions, but certain Impul- ow. 

ſes'they have which come very near them. 

The Boar foams, champs, and. whets his 

Tusks ; the Bulltoſfſes his Horns in the Air, 

Bounds, and Tears up the Ground with his 

Feet. The Lyon Roars, and Swinges him- 

ſelf with his Tail ; the.Serpent Swells, and 

there isa Ghaſtly kind of Fellneſs in the A- 

ſpe&t of a Mad Dog. How great a Wicked- 

neſs is it now to Indulge a. Violence, that 

does not only turn a an into a Beaſt, but 

makes even the moſt 'outragious of Beaſts 

themſelyes to be more Dreadful, and Mitf- 

chievous ! A Vice that carries along with 

it neither Pleaſure, nor Profit, neither Ho- 

gor, nor Security, but on the Contrary, 
deſtroys us to all 'the Comfortable, and 
Glorious Purpoſes of our Reaſonable Being. 

Some there are, that will haye the Root of 

it to be Greatneſs of Mind. And why may 

we not as welf entitle Impudence to Courage, 
whereas the One is Proud, the Other Brave z 

the One is Gracious, and Gentle, the Q- 

ther Rude, and Furions ? at the ſame rate, 

we may aſcribe Magnanimity to Avarice, 
Luxury, and Ambicion, which are ql but 

Splendid Impotencys, without Meaſure, and 
without Foundation. There is. nothing 
Great, but what is Vertuous, nor indeed 

trily Great, but- what is alſo Compos'd, 


and Quict, Anger, alas! is but a Wild, 
| Impe- 
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Impetuous Blaſt, an Empty. Tumor, the ye- 


56 ry. Infrmity of Women,. and. Children; a, 


_ ' Noiſe, the leſs Courage, /as we find itcom-; 
*”_ - monly, that the Boldeſ 


Brawling, . Clamorous Eyil:. And the more, 


'Tongues have:the 
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4 Anger 1 neither IV arrawtable, nor Uſe ful. | | , 


N the firſt place, Anger, is Unwarrante-: 
ble, as it..1s Vnju(t.; For it falls many. 
times ppon the wrong Perſon, and diſchar- 
ges it, ſelf upon the. Ignocent, inſtead of 
the. Guilty ; beſide the Diſproportion of 


making the niolt trivial Offences to be Ca-. 


pita), and puniſhing an Inconſiderate Word, 
perhaps With, Lofarns, Fetters, Infamy,. 
or Death.. . It allows a Man neither Time, 
nor Means. for Defence, but judges a Cauſe: 
without Hearing.it, and.admits:of no Medi-, 


"ation, It flies into the Face of, Truth it, (elf, 


if it be. of the Adverſe Patty.;, and, tyras, 
Obſtinacy.in an Error, into. :an. Argument, 
of Juſtice... ,[t does Every thing with Agita-, 
tion, and . Tumult: Whereas Reaſon,,.and-: 
Equity,.can deſtroy whole Families if there- 
be Occaſion for?t, evento the Extinguiſhing, 
of their Names, and Memories, without a-: 
ny Indecency, either of Countenance, Qt. 
Action, SS 
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Chap, V.- Of Angew.” 
;:SE'CONDLY; Itis Infociablesto the 


* higheſt Point; fer:ir ſpares! neither Friend, * Auger @ 
nor Foe: but tears all-ta>pieces; 2nd rafts: Inſociable. 


Humane 'Nature, into' aiperpetualState' of 
War.'//It diſſolves the Bond of Mutgsl So- 
ciety,:infomuch that-our:very Companions,” 

and Relations, Uare not come incaf vs 5 it 
readens:us: unfit forthe: Ocdinary Offices of * 
Life;forwe can neither govern our Tongues, 
our Hands, nor: any'/part of our Body. It- 

trample. upon the:Laws of Hoſpitality, 
angiof Nations, leaves every Mair to -be his 
own:iCaryer; and -all things- Publick; and 
TY Sacred, dean Profane, ſuffer Vio- 
NC 


arid'.we ure nt able to bear as if any 

Man: thae. can -bear 4nger;. could not. hear 
anJjzry;' which is:muth more ſupportable; 
Yowl ſay; that Anger does ſome good yet, 
for-it, keeps Pedple'in Awe, and' ſecures a 
Man from.Contempt'z never conſidering, 

that-it is more dangerous to be fear'd, then 
deſpis'd,* Suppoſe that: an Angry Man 
could do. as much as''he threatens ;' the 
more:Ferrible, he is ſtill 'the more odious : 

and 'on 'the other fide; if he wants Power, 
he .4s'the more deſpicable for his Anger ; 

for there is nothing: more” wretched” than a 
Cholerick Huff, chat-makes a Noiſe, and 
no; body cares fort,:i1f Anger ſhould. be 
Valuable becauſe Men. are afraid of ir;'Why 
not ani Adder, a-Toad, or.'a Scorpion as 


well , 
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a ſad thing, we cry, to put _ theſe” y! nftiries, profitable. 
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well 2 It makes us kad the Life of Gladia- 
tors; we Live, and. we Fight together. . We 
hate the Happy, deſpiſe the Miſerable, :en- 
vy our Superiors, [inſult upon our Inferi. 
ors, 'and there is nothing in the World 
which we will not do,-either for Pleaſure, 
or Profit... To be Angry::at Offenders, 'is 
to make our ſelves the Common Enenues of 
Mankind, which is both weak, and. wick- 
ed; and we may as wetl be Angry that 
our Thiſtles do not bring forth Apples; 
or that every Pebble in; our Ground 1s:not.- 
an Oriental- Pearl, If we are Angry >both 
with Young Men, and with Old; becanſe 
they do offend ? Why not with Infants too, 
. becauſe they will offend ?' It is Laudable to 
rejoyce for any thing that is Well: done ; 
but, to be. tranſported: for another Man's 
doing 1Il, is narrow,. and ſordid. Nor is 
it for the Dignity of. Vertue. to be-either- 
Angry, or Sad. It is with a Tainted Mind 
as with an Ulcer, not only the Touch,” but: 
the very Offer, at it makes us Shrink, and” 
Complain z when we come once to be cars 
ry d off. from our Poize, we are loſt. In 
the Choice of a- Sword, we take care'that 
it be wieldy, and well mounted; and: it 
concerns. us as much to be wary of engaging 
in ph oem y of 'Ungovernable Paflions. 
It is nat the Speed of a Horſe altogether. 
that pleales us; unleſs we find that he can: 
Scop, and turn ati Pleaſure, *Tis a fign 
of Weaknels, and a kind of Stumbling, for 
a Man to Ryo, whea he intends only to: 

Walt; 
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Walk; and it behoves us to have the ſame 
Command of our Minds that we have of our 
Bodies. Beſides that, the greateſt Puniſh- 
ment of an Injury is the ConKcence of ha- 
ving done it; and no man ſuffers more, 
then he that is turned oyer to the Pain of -a 
Repentances How much bettcr is it to 
Compole Injuries, then to Revenge them ? 
For it does not only ſpend time, but the 
Revenge of one Injury expoſes us to more, 
In fine, as it is unreaſonable to be Angry at 
a Crime, it is as fooliſh to be Angry with- 
Out one, | 

BUT, * May ot an boneft Man then be al- 
low®d to be Angry at the Murther of his Fa- 
ther, or the Raviſhing of his Sifter, or Daugh- 
ter, before his Face ? No, not at all ; I will 
defend my Parents, -and I will repay the In- 
juries that are done them; but it is my Pie- 
ty, and not my Anger-that moves me to it. 
I wilk do my Duty without Fear, or confu. 
ſion; I will not Rage, I will not Weep; but 
diſcharge the Office of a good Man, with- 
out forfeiting the Dignity of a Man, If my 
Father be aſlaulted, I'll endeavour to reſcue 
him; If he be Kkill'd, Il] do right to his 
Memory z and all This, not in any Tranſ- 
port of Paſſion; but in Honour, and Con- 
ſcience. Neither is there any need of An- 
ger where Reaſon does the ſame thing. A 
Man may be Temperate, and yet Vigorous 
and raiſe his Mind according to the Occa- 
ſion, more or leſs, as a Stone is thrown ac- 
cording to the Diſcrerion, and Intent of 
B b the 
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the Caſter. - How .outragious have I ſeen 
ſome People for the Loſs of a Monkey, or a 
Spaniel; and were it not a ſhame to haye 
the fame Senſe for a Friend that: we have 
for a Puppy; and:to cry. like Children, as 
much for a Bauble, as for the Ruine of our 
Country ? This is not an Effect of Reaſon, 
but of Infirmity, - For a Man indeed to ex+ 
poſe his Perſon for. his Prince, his Parents, 
or his Friends, out of a Senſe of Honeſty, 
and a Jadgment of Duty, it is without Diſ- 
pute, a Worthy, and: a Glorious Action ; 
but it muſt be done then with Sebriety, 
Calmneſs, and Reſolution. It is high time 
to convince the Woxld of the Indignity;, 
and ulſeleſneſs of- this Paſlion,' when it has 
the . Authority, and Recommendation of 
no leſs then Ariffotle himſelf, as an Aﬀeti- 
on very much 'conducing to all Heroick 
Actions that require Heat, and Vigour : 
Now, to ſhew on the other ſide, that it is 
not in any Caſe Profitable, we ſhall Iay o- 
pen the Obſtinate, and Unbridled Madneſs 
of it :. A Wickednels, neither ſenſible of 
Infamy, nor of Glory ; without either Mo. 
deſty, or, Fear; and if it pafes - once from 
Anger into a harden'd Hatred, itis Incura- 
ble.” Tt is either ſtronger then Reaſon, or 
It 43 weaker. If ſtroriger, there 1s no con- 
tending with it ; 1f weaker, Reaſon will do 
the: Buſine(s without it. Some will have it 
that -an Angry Man is Good: Natur'd, and 
Sincere, whercas 1n truth, he only lays him- 


ſelf open. out of Heedlcſneſ(s, and want of 
, Caution, 
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Caution. If it were in it ſelf Good, the 
more of it the better ; butin this Caſe, the 
more, the worſe ; and a wiſe Man does his 
Duty without the Aid of any thing that is 
ill, Tis obje&ed by ſome, that thoſe are 
the moſt Generous Creatures, which are 
the mof}; prone to Anger, But firſt Reaſor 
in Man, Is Impetws In Beaſts, Secondly, 
without Diſcipline, it runs into Audacioul- 
neſs, and Temerity; over and above that 
the ſame thing does not help all. If Anger 
helps the Lyon, ?Tis Fear that faves the 
Stag, Swifcneſs the Hawk, and Flight the 
Pigeon 3 but Man has God for his Example 
(who is never Angry) and not the Crea- 
tures, And yet it is not amils ſometimes 
to counterfeit Anger ; as upon the Stage : 
Nay, upon the Bench, and in the Pulpit, 
where the Imitation of it is more effeCtual, 
then the thing it ſelf, Butt is a great Er- 
ror, to take this Paſſion either for a Com- 
panion, or for an Aſſiſtant to Virtue ; that 
makes a man incapable of all thoſe Necel- 
ſary Counſels, by which Virtue 1s to go- 
vern her ſelf. Thoſe are falſe, and Inau- 
ſpicious Powers, and Deſtructive of them- 
ſelves, which ariſes only from the Acceſſion, 
and Feryor of a Diſeaſe. Reaſon Judges 
according toRightz Anger will have every 
thing ſeem right whatever it does; and 
whea it has once pitcht upon a Miſtake, it 
Is never to be convinc'd; but prefers a Per- 
tinacy even in the greateſt Eyil, before the 
moſt neceſſary Repentance. 
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SOME People are of Opinion, that An- 


* 1:is more Ber * Entlames, and Animates the Soldier ; 
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that it is a Spur to bold, and arduous Un- 
dertakings, and that it were better to Mo- 
derate, then wholly to ſuppreſs it, for fear 
of diſſolving the Spirit, and force of the 
Mind, To this] anſwer, That Vertue does 
not need the help of Vice, but where there 
1s any Ardor of Mind Neceſſary, we may 
TOu7e our ſelves, and be more or leſs brisk, 
and vigorous, as there is occaſion : But all 
without Anger ſtil], ?Tis a miſtake to ſay, 
that we may make uſe of Anger as as Com- 
mon Soldier, but not as a Commander ; 
for if it hears Reaſon, and follows Orders, 
It is not properly Anger, and if it does 
Not, it is Contumacious, and Mutinous, 
By this Argument a Man muſt be Angry 
to be Valiant; Coyetous to be Induſtri- 
ous; Timorous to be ſafe, which makes 
our Reaſon confederate with our AﬀecCti= 
ons. And *tis all one whether Paſſion be 
Inconſiderate without Reaſon, or Reaſon 
Ineffectual without Paſſion; Since the one 
cannot be withofft the other, ?Tis true, 
the lefs the Paſſjon,the Ieſs is the Mischief ; # 
for a little Paſſion is the ſmaller Evil. Nay, 7? 
ſo ſar 1s it from being of Uſe,, or Advantage ! 
in the Field, that 'tis the place of all others 7 
where ?tis the moſt dangerous: ſor the A- | 
Ctions of War are to be managed with Or- | 
der, and Caution, nor Precipitation and } 
Phancy : Whereas Anger is heedlefs, and ? 


heady, and the Vertuc only of Barbarovs | 
N ations, 
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Nations, Which, though their Bodies were 
mach ſtronger, and more harden'd, were 
ſtill worſted by the Moderation, and Diſci- 
pline of the Romans. There is not upon 
the Face of the Earth, a Bolder, or a more 
Indefatigable Nation then the Germars 3 
not a Braver upon a Charge, nor a Hardier 
againſt Colds, and Heats ; their only De. 
light, and Exerciſe, is in Arms, tothe Ur- 
ter Neglect of all things elle : and yet upon 
the Encounter, they are broken and de- 
ſtroyed through their own Undiſciplin'd 
Temerity, even by the moſt effeminate of 
Men. The Huntſman is not Angry with 
the wild Boar, when he either purſues, or 
Teceives him; a good Sword-man watches 
his Opportunity, and keeps himſelt upon 
his Guard, whereas Paſſion lays a Man 0- 
pen : nay, It is oae of the Pcime Leflons in 
a Fencing School, to learn not to be An- 
gry, If Fabius had been Cholerick, Rome 
had been Joſt : and before he conquered Han- 
nibal, he overcame Himſelf, 1t Scipio had 
been 4zgry, he would never have left Han- 
nibal, and his Army (who were the proper 
OhbjeaAs of his Diſpleaſure) to carry the 
War into Africk, and ſo compaſs his Fnd 
by a more temperate way, Nay, he was 
ſo ſlow, that it was charged upon him for 
want of Mettle, and Reſolution. And what 
did the Other Scipio ? ( Africanus I mean) 
how much time did he ſpend before Numan- 
#12, to the Common Grief both of his Coun- 
fry, and Himſelf, though he reduc?d it at 

| B b 3 laſt, 
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laſt, by ſo miſerable a Famine, that the Jn- 
habitants laid violent Hands upon: them-. 
ſelves, and left neither Man, Woman, nor 
Child, to ſurvive the Ruines of it. 1f An- 
ger makes a Man fight better ; ſo does 
Wine, Phrenſy, nay, and Fear it ſelf ; For 
the greateſt Coward in. deſpair does the 
oreateft Wonders. No man 1s Couragious 
1n his Anger, that was not ſo without it, 
But put the Caſe that Anger, by Accident, 
may have done ſome good, and ſo have Fe- 
vers remov?d ſome Diſtempers z but it is an 
Odious kind of Remedy, that makes us in- 
debred to 2 Diſeaſe for a Cure, How ma- 
ny Men have been preſery'd by Poyſon; by 
a Fal! from a Precipice; by a Shipwrack ; 
by a Tempeſt ? Does it therefore follow, 
that we are to recommend the Practice of 
theſe Experiments ? 

BUT, in Caſe of an Exemplary, and * Pro- 
ſtitute Diſſolmtion of Manners, when Clodius 
ali be preferr'd, and Cicero reetted , when 
Loyalty ſhall b: broken upon the Wheel, and 
Treaſon fit Triumpbant upon the Bench ; Is 
not this a Subjeft to move the Choler of any 
Vertuonus Man 5 No, by no means, Vertue 
will neyer allow of the Correcting of one 
Vice by another ; or that Anger, which 
is the Greater Crime of the two, ſhould 
preſume to puniſh the leſs, It is the Na- 
tural Property of Vertue to make a Man 
Serene, and Cheerful ; and ir 1s not for the 
Digrity of a Philo/opher, to be Tranſpor- 
ted either with Grief, or Anger ; And __ 
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the End of Anger is Sorrow, the- conſtant 


Effect of Diſappointment, and Repentance, 
But, to my. purpoſe. If a' Man ſhoyld; be 
Angry. at Wickedneſs , the Greater the 
Wickedneſs 4s, the / Greater mult be his 
Anger: And fo long as there is Wicked- 
neſs in the World, he muſt never be pleas?d. 
Which makes his Quiet dependent upon the 
Humor, or Manners of Others, There 
paſſes not a day over our Heads, but he thag 
1s Cholerick, ſhall have ſome Cauſe, or 0- 
other of Diſpleaſure, either from Men, AC> 
cidents, or , Buſineſs. He fhall never ſtir 
out of his Houſe, hut-he ſhall meet with 
Criminals of all forts ; ; Prodigal, Impu- 
dent, Coyetous, Perfidious, Contentious ; 
Children perſecuting thejr Parents; Pa- 
rents curſmg their Children ; the Innocent 
accuſed, the Delinquent acquitted, and the 
Judge practiſing that in his Chamber, which 
he condemns upon the Bench : In tine, 
where-ever there are Men, there are Faults, 
and upon theſe Terms, Socrates himſelf 
ſhould never bring the ſame Countenance 
_ again, that he carry'd out with 

im 

IF Anger were Suffterable. in any Caſe, 


it might be allow'd againſt an [ncorrigible 


Criminal, under the hand of * Juſtice : But * 
Puniſhment is not matter of Anger, but 
of Caution, The Law ts without Paſſion, 
and ſtrikes Malefa&tors as we do Serpents, 
and yenemous Creatures, for fear of grea- 
ter Miſchief, It is not for the Dignity of a 
Bb 4 Judge, 
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Judge, when he comes to pronounce the fa- 
cal Sentence, to expreſs any Motions of An- 
ger in his Looks, Words, ' or Geſtures : 
For he condemns the Vice, not the man ; 
and looks upon the Wickednefs without 
Anger, as he does upon the Proſperity of 
Wicked men without Envy. But though 
he be not Angry, I would have him 3 little 
' mov'd, in point of Humanity ; but yet 
without any Offence either to his Place, or 
Wiſdom. Our Paſſions vary, but Reaſon 
1s equal; and it were a great Folly for that 
which is Stable, Faithful, and ſound, to 
repair for Succour to that which i is Uncer- 
tain, Falſe, and Diſtemper*d. If the Of: 
fender be Incurable, take him out of the 
World, that if he will not be good, he may 
ceaſe ro be Evil; but this muſt be without 
Anger too. Does any man hate an Arm, 
or a Leg, when he cuts it off; or reckon 
That a Paſſion, which is only 2 miſerable 
Cure ? We knock mad Dogs on the head, 
and remove Scabbed: Sheep out of the dps 
and this is not Anger ſtill, but Reaſon ; 
ſeparate the Sick from the Sound. Juſtice 
cannot be Angry ; nor is there any need of 
an Angry Magiſtrate, for the Puniſhment 
of Fooliſh, and Wicked men, The Power 
of Life and Death, muſt not be managed 
with Paſſion, We give a Horſe the Spur, 
that is reſtift, or jadiſh, and tries to caſt 
his Rider. But, this 1s without Anger too, 
and only to take down his Sromach, and 
bring him, by Correction, to Obedience. 
?IB 
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*TIS true, that Correction is Neceſſary, 
* yet within Reaſon, 'and Bounds, for it 
does not Hurt, but Profit us under an Ap- 
pearance of Harm, Ill Diſpoſitions in the 
Mind are to be dealt with as thoſe in the 
Body ; The Phyfician firſt tries Purging, 
and Abſtinence; if This will not. do, he 


proceeds to Bleeding, nay, to Diſmembring 


rather then fail ; for there's no Operation 
too ſevere that ends in Health. The Pub- 
lick Magiſtrate begins with Perſwaſion, and 
his Buſineſs is, to beget a Deteſtation for 
Vice, and a Veneration for Virtue : From 
Thence, if need be, he advances to Admoni- 
tion, and Reproch, and then' to | Puniſh- 
ments ; but Moderate, and Revocable, un- 
leſs the Wickedneſs be incurable, and then 
the Puniſhment muſt be ſo too. There's 
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only This Difference, the Phyfician, when 


he cannot ſave his Patient's Life,endeayours 
to make his Death Eafie ; but the Magi- 
ſtrate Aggravates the Death of the Crimi- 
nal, with Infamy, and Diſgrace : not as 
Delighting in the Severity of 1c (for no 
Good man can be ſo barbarous) but for 
Example, and to the end that they that 
will do no good Living, may do ſome Dead. 
The end of all Correction, Is either the 
Amendment of Wicked Men, ar to prevent 
the Influence of Ill Example : For mea are 
Puniſh?d with a Reſpect to the Future, not 
to explate Offences Committed, but for 
fear of worſe to come, Publick Offenders 
muſt be publickly Executed, that their Pu- 

- | | niſhmens 
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nifhment may be a Terror to Others; but 
- ſtill all this while, the Power of Life and 
. Death muſt not be manag'd with Paſſion, 
"The Medicine, in the mean time muſt be 
ſuited to the Diſeaſe ; Infamy cures One ; 
' Pain Another ; Exile cures a Third; Beg- 
gary a Fourth ; but there are ſome that are 
only to be Cur'd by the Gibbet. I would 
be no more Angry with a Thief, or a Trai- 
tor,-than I am Angry with my Self when I 
open a Vein, All Puniſhment is but a Mo- 
ral, or a Civil Remedy. I do not do any 
thing that is very ill; but yet 3 Tranſgreſs 
Often... -Tcy me firſt.-with a Private Repre- 
henſfion ; and then with a Publick ; If That 
will not ſerye, ſee what Baniſhment will do 
If not that neither, load me with- Chains, 
lay me in Priſon ; But if 1 ſhould prove 
Wicked even for Wickedneſs ſake , and 
leave no hope. of Reclaiming me, it would 
be a kind of Mercy to deſtroy me. Vice is 
' Incorporated with me; and there's no, Re- 
medy, but the taking of Both away toge- 
” ther; but ſtill, without Anger, | 
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Anger in General, with tbe Danger and 
Ffefis of it." . | 


T HERE is no Surer Argument of a 
A Great Mind, than not to: be. tranſ. 
ported to Anger by any Accident ; The 
Clonds, and the Tempeſts are form'd be- 
low, but all Above is Quiet, and Serene ; 
which is the Emblem of a brave Man, that 
{ſuppreſles all Provocations, and lives with- 
in himſelf, Modeſt, Venerable, and Com- 
pos'd:: Whereas Anger is a Turbulent Hu- 
mor, which at firſt daſh caſts off all Shame, 
without any regard to Order, Meaſure, or 
good Manners; tranſporting a Man into 
Misbecoming Violences, with his Tongue, - 
his Hands, and every part of his. Bady. 
And whoever conſiders the Foulneſs, and 
the Brutality of this Vice, muſt, acknow. 
ledge, that there is no ſuch Monſter in Na- 
ture, as one Man raging againft another, 
and Jabouring to fink that, which can never 
be drown'd, but with himſelf for Company. 
It renders us incapable, either of Diſcourſe, 
or of other common Duties, Ir Is of all 
Paſſions the moſt Powerful : for it makes a 
Man that 1s in Love, to kill his Miſtreſs ; 
The Ambitious Man to trample upon his 
Honors, and the Covetous to throw _ 

Is 
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his Fortune. There is not any Mortal that 
lives free from the Danger of it, for it makes 
even the Heavy, and the good Natur'd to 
be fierce and outragious; It invades us 
like a Peſtilence, the Luſty as well as the 
Weak, and tis not either ſtrength of Bo- 
dy, or a good Diet, that can ſecure us 
againſt it ; nay, the Learnedeſt, and Men 
otherwiſe of exemplary Sohriety, are infe- 
ſted wich it. Tr is ſo potent a Paſſion, that 
Secrates durſt not truſt himſelf with it. 
Sirrab (ſays he, to his Man) mow would I 
beat you, if I were not avgry with you. 
There is no Age, or Sect of Men that 
Scapes it. Other Vices take us one by 
one; but This like an Epidemical Conta- 
gion, {weeps all : Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren ; Princes, and Beggars are Carry'd a- 
way with it in Sholes, and Troops, as one 
main, Tt was never ſeen that a whole Na. 
tion was in Love with one Woman, or U- 
vanimoully bent upon one Vice : But here 
and there, fome particular men are tain-: 
ted with ſeme particular Crimes : whereas 
in Anger, a fingle Word many times in- 
fames the whole Multitude, and men be- 
take themſelves preſently . to Fire, and 
Sword upon it; the Rabble takes upon them 
to give Laws to their Governors: , the Com- 
mon Soldiers, to their Officers ; to the Ru- 
ine, not only of Private Families, but of 
Zingdomss turning their Arms againſt heir 
own Leaders, ard chuſtng their own Gene- 
Fals, There's no publick Council ; no put+ 

ting 
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ting of things to the Vote 3 but ifi a Rage 
the Mutiniers divide from the Senate, name 
their Head, force the Nobility ia their own 
Houſes, and put them to Death with their 
own Hands. The Laws of Nations are vio- 
lated, the Perſons of publick Miniſters af- 
fronted, whole Cities infeted wich a Ge- 
neral Madneſs, and no Reſpite allow'd for 
the Abatement, or diſcuſſing of' this Pub- 
lick Tumor, The Ships are crouded with 
tumultuary Soldiers. And in this rude, 
and Ill-boading Manner they march, and 
act under the Conduct only of their own 
Paſſions, Whatever comes next ſerves 
them for Arms, till at laſt they pay for 
their Licencious Raſhneſs, with the Slaugh- 
ter of the whole Party: This is the Event 
of a heady, and inconſiderate War. When 
mens Minds are ſtruck with the Opinion of 
an Injury, they fall on immediately where- 
Toever their Paſſion leads them, withont 
either Order, Fear, or Caution ; provoking 
theic own Miſchief ; never at Reſt, till they 
come to Blows; and purſuing their Re- 
venge, even with their Bodies upon the 
Points of their Enemies Weapons. So that 
the Anger it ſelf is much more hurtful to 
us, then the Injury that provokes it ; for 
the one is bounded, but where the other 
will ſtop, no man living knows. There 
are no greater Slaves certainly, then thoſe 
that ſerve Anger, for they improve theic 
Misfortunes'by an Impatience more 1nſup- 


portable then the Calamity that caules It. 
NOR 
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NOR. does it riſe by degrees, as other 
Paſſions, but fluſhes like Gun-powder, * blow. 


vows, 9 ing up all in a Moment, Neither does it 


all ina 


Moment 6 


only preſs to the Mark, but over-bears eve= 
ry thing in the wayto't. Other Vices drive 
us, but This Hurries us headlong ; other 
Paſſions ſtand firm Themſelves, though per- 
haps we cannot reſiſt them, but this con- 
ſumes, and deſtroys it ſelf: It falls like 
Thunder, or a Tempeſt ; with an Irrevo- 
cable Violence, that gathers ſtrength in the 
Paſlage, and then evaporates in the Con- 
cluſion, Other Vices are Vxreaſonable, but 
this is VUzhealthfxl too; Other Diſtempers 
have their Intervals, and Degrees, but in 
this we are thrown down, as from a Preci- 
pice ; There is, not any thing ſo amazing 
to others, or ſo deſtructive to it ſelf : So 
Proud, aud Inſfolent, if it ſucceeds 3 or ſo 
Extravagant, if it be diſappointed. No 
repulſe diſcourages it, and for want of q- 
ther Matter to: work upon, it falls foul up. 
en it ſelf, and let the Ground be never ſo 
Trivial, it is ſufficient for the Wildeſt Out- 
rage imaginable. It ſpares neither Age, 
Sex, nor Quality. Some People would be 
Luxurious perchance, but that they are 
Poor ; and others Lazy, if they were not 
perpetually kept at work, The Simplicity 
of a Country Life keeps many men in Igno- 
rance of the Frauds and Impieties of 
Courts, and Camps : But, no. Nation, or 
Condition of men is exempt from the Im*+ 


preſſions of Anger, and it is equally dange- 
rous, 
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rous, as well in War, as in Peace, We 
find that Elephants will be made Familiar ; 
Bulls will ſuffer Children to ride, upon their 
Backs, and play with. their Harns 3 Bears, 
and Lyons, by good Uſage, will be brought 
to fawn upontheir Maſters: How deſperate 
a Madneſs is it then for men, after the re- 
claiming of the fierceſt of Beaſts, and the 
bringing of them to be tractable,. and dg- 
meſtiek, to become. yet worſe: then Beaſts 
one toanother? Alexander had two Friends, 
Clytus, and Lyſimachus ; the One he expoſed 
to a Lyon, the Other to Himſelf, and ke 
that was turn'd looſe to the Beaſt eſcap'd. 
Why do we not rather make the beſt of. a 
ſhort Life, and render our ſelves Amiable 
to all while we Live, and Deſirable when 
we Die? 
LET us bethink our fſelyesof our Mortg- 
- lity,and not ſquander away the little * time 
that we have, upon Animoſities,, and Feuds, 
as if it were never to beat an end. Had we 
not better enjoy the Pleaſure of our own 
Life, then be ſtill contriving how to gall 
and torment another's ? In all our -Braw- 
lings, and Contentions, never ſo much as 
dreaming of our own Weakneſs. Do we not 
know that theſe implacable Enmities of 
ours lie at the mercy of a Feyer, or any 
petty Accident to diſappoint? Our Fate is 
at hand, and the very hour that we have. ſet 
tor another mans: Death z may peradven- 
ture be prevented by our own. What is ic 
that we make all this Buſtle for; and ſo 
| need- 
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needleſly diſquiet our Minds, we are offen- 
ded with our Servants,our Maſters, our Prin- 
ces, our Clients : Tis but a little Patience, 
and we ſhall be all of us E ual; ſo that 
there's no need either of Ambuſhes, or of 
Combats, Our Wrath cannot go beyond 
Death ; and Death will moſt undoubtedly 
come, whether we be peeviſh, or quiet. 
*Tis time loſt to take Pains to do that; 
which will infallibly be done without us. 
But, ſuppoſe that we wonld only have our 
Enemy Baniſh'd, Diſgrac*d, or Damag'd, 
tet his Puniſhment be more or leſs, It is yet 
too long, either for him to be inhumanely 
tormented, or for us our ſelves to be moſt 
barbarouſly pleas'd with it, It holds in 
Anger, as in Mourning, it muſt, and will 
at laſt fall of it ſelf : let us look to it then 
betimes, for when ?*tis once come to an 11l 
Habit, we ſhall never want matter to feed 
it ; and *tis much better to overcome our 


Paſlions, then to be overcome by them, 


Some way or other, either our Parents, 
Children, Servants, Acquaintance, or Stran- 
gers, will be continually vexing us. We 
are toſgd hither, and thither, by our Afﬀecti- 
ons, like a'Feather in a Storm, and by freſh 
Provocations the Madneſs becomes perpe- 
tual. Miſerable Creatures! That ever our 
precious Hours ſhonld be ſo ill employ*d ! 
How prone and eaper are we in our Hatred, 
and how backward in our Love? Were it not 
much better now to be making of Friend- 


ſhips; pacifying of Enemies; doing of good 
Offices 
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be ſtill meditating of miſchief, and deſi 18n- 
ing how tb, wound ohe Man in his Fame, 
another in his Fortune, "a Third in his Per- 
ſon ? the One being ſo 'Eaſie, Innocent, and 
Safe ; and the Other fo Difficult, Impious, 
atid Hazardt us, Nay take a Man in Chains; 
and at the Foot of his Opreſſor ; How 
many are there, who, even in this Caſe, 
have maim'd themſelyes i in the heat of their 
Violence upon others? _-* © 

THIS Untractable Paſſion is mnch more ', 
*eaſily kept out, then Govern'd when it is' 
once Admitted ; for the' ſtronger will give 


Laws to 'the weaker: and make Reaſon a oc the 


Offices both Publick and Private ; then td 


Sr 


 _ 
may be 


kept 


ſlave to the Appetite. It carries us _ Governed. 


long, and inthe courſe of our Fury, 'we 
have no more. Command of our Minds, then 


we have of our Bodies down a Precipice z 


when they are once ig' Motion there's no 
ſtop till 'they come to the bottom, Ns 


bur that.it is poſlible for 'a'Man to be warm 


in Winter ;'and not to ſweat in Summer, 
either by the benefit of the Place, or the 
hirdineſ? of .the Bbdy, ' And, in like man- 
ner, we may pfovide 2gainſt Anger. But 
certain it is, charſvirrue and Vice can never 


agree in the ſame Suhje& ; and one may be. 


as well a Sick Man and a Sound at the ſame 
time, as a Good Man, and an Angry. Be- 
ſide, if we will needs be Quarreltome, it 
muſt be either with our Superior, our Equal 
or Inferior. To contend with our Superior 


is | Folly, and Madneſs; with our Equals it 
GC is 
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is. Doubtful, and Dangerous; and with our 
Interiors is Baſe. Nor does any Man know 
but that he that is now our Enemy, may 
come hereafter tp be our Friend, over and 
abaye the Reputation 'of Clemency, and 
Goad Nature. And what canbe more Ho- 
norable, or Comfortable, than t@ exchange 
a Fend for a Eriendſhip,? The People of. 
Rome neyer had more Faithful lies then 
thoſe that were. at ficſt their molt obſtinate 
Enemies: Neither had the Rowar Empire 
exer arrived at that height of Power, if 
Providence had not mingled the Vanquiſh'd 
with the Conquerors, There's. an end of 
the, Contelt, when one. fide deſerts ir: So 
' that the paying of Anger with Benefirs puts 
a. period to. the. Controverſie, - : But hows 
eyer, if- it. be opr. Fortune. to > canſgreſs, 
tet. not. our Anger deſcend to the Children, 
Friends, or Relations, even of our bitcereſt 
Enemies; the. very Cruelty of Sylla was 
heightned by that Inſtance of Incapacita- 
ting, the Iſlve of. the, Proſcrib'd, lt is Inhu- 
man, to. entail; the. hatred we have. for the 
Father upon hig, Pofterity. A Good, and 
a. Wiſe Man is, not tobe an Exemy of Wick- | 
ed Men, but a;Reprover ot them, and he is 
to look upon. all the Drunkards, the, Luſt- 
full, the Thanklefs, Covetous, and Ambiti- 
ONS that he meets with, no otherwiſe then. 
as,a Phyſician looks apon his Patients ; for 
he that will be Angry with Any Man, "mult 
be displeas'd with All ; which were as ridi- 
enjoy as t0,quarrel with 2 Body. for _ | 

ing 
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bling it the Dark: wich one that's deaf, 

for fot doing as you bid him: Or with 4 

Z Schoolk-boy for loving his Play berter chan 

b his Book. | Democritar lmghd, and Hera- 

clitns wept at the Folly, and Wickedneſsof 

the World, but we never tead of an Aygry 
Philifupher. cre 

_ * THIS is nadoubredly the. moſt dete- * anger 
ſtable of Vices, even compar'd with the be mf 
worſt of theni. Avarice Sctapes, and ga- woe 
thers together, that which ſome Body may 
be the better for : But Anger laſhes out; and. 

no Man' comes off pratie. An Angry Maſter 

makes one Servant run away, and another 

hang himſelf; and his Choler carifes him! 

2 much greater loſs than he ſuffered ift the 
Occafion of it. ?Tis the cauſe of Mourning 

to theFather, and of Divorce to the Hus- 

band : It makes the Magiſtrate Odious, and 

gives the Candidate a Repulſe, Ant it is , 
worſe then Luxury too, which only aims 

at its proper pleaſure; whereas the other 

is bent. upon another Bodies Pain. The 
Malevolent , and the Envions, content 
themſelves only to wif another Man Mi- 

' hs A4erable; but ?tis the Buſineſs of Anger to 

J #1abs him ſo: Andto wreak the Miſchief it 

ſelf; not ſo much deſiring the hurt of ano. 

ther, as to inflict it. Among the Powerful, 

ir breaks otit into open War, and into a 
private one with the Common People, but 
without Force, or Arms. It engages us-in 
Treacheries, perpetual Troubles, and Con- 
tentions : It alters the:very Nature of 

| Cc-2 Man 
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Man, and puniſhes it ſelf in the Perſecuti- 
on of others, Humanity excites usto Love ; 
This to Hatred : That to be beneficial to 
Others; This to hurt them + Beſide that 
though: it proceeds from too high a Con- 
ceipt of. our ſelves, it is yet in effe&, but a 


Narrow, and Contemptible AﬀeCtion : eſs 


pecially when it meets with a Mind that..is 
hard, and impenetrable; and returns the 
dart upon the head of him that caſts it, 

TO take a further view now of. * the mi. 
ſerable Conſequences, and Sanguinary Ef- 
fects of this hideous diſtemper ; from hence 
come Slaughters, and Poiſons, Wars, and 
Deſolation, the Raſing, and Burning of 
Cities; the. Unpeopling of Nations, and 
the turning of Populous Countries into De- 
farts; Publick Maſlacres and Regicides; 
Princes Jed in Triumph ; ſome Murther'd 
in their Bed-chambers; others ſtabb'd in 
the Senate, or cut off,, in the Security of 
their Spectacles, and pleaſures, Some there 
are that take Anger for a Princely Quality 
as Darizs, who in his Expedition againſt 
the Scythians, being. belought by a Noble- 
Man, that had Three Sons, that he would 
vouchfafe to accept of two of them into 
his Service, and leave the. third at home 
tor a Comfort to his Father, I will do more 
for you than that,” fays Dariw,. for you (hall 
have them all three again: So he order'd 
them to be {lain before his Face, and lefc 
him their Bodies, But Xerxes dealt a little 
better with Pythizg, who had five Sons, and 
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defir?d only one of them for himſelf. Xerves 
bad him. take his Choice, and he nam'd the 
Eldeſt, whom he immediatly Commandced 
to be Cut in halves; and one half of the 
Body to be laid on each fide of the way, 
when his Army was to paſs betwixt them : 
Undoubtedly a moſt Auſpicious Sacrifice 3 
but he came afterward to the end thar he 
deſery'd.; for he. liv*d to fee that Prodigi- 
ous Power Scatter”d, and Broken, and, in- 
{ſtead of Military; and Victorious Troops, 
to. be encompaſſed with Carcaſlſes. But 
theſe you'l ſay, were only Barbarous / Prin- 
ces, that knew neither Civility, nor Let- 
ters : And thele Salvage Cruelties will be 
imputed perchance to their rudeneſs of 
Manners, and want: of Diſcipline. But 
what will you ſay then of Alexander the 
Great, that was trained up under the Inſti- 
tution -of Ariſtotle: himſelf; and Kill'd Cly- 
es his Favourite and School- fellow with 
his own hand, under his own Roof, and over 
the Freedom of a Cup of Wine? And what 
was his Crime # He was loath todegenerate 
from a Macedonian Liberty into a Perſian 
Slavery: that is to fay, he could not Flatter. 
Lyþmachwxs, another of his Friends, he ex- 
pos'd toa Lyon; and this very Lyſimachus 
after he had ſcap'd this danger, was never 
the more Mercitul, when he came to Reign 
himſelf; for he cut off the Ears and Noſe 
of his Friend Teleſpborus,, and when he had 
ſo diſfigur?d him, that he had no longer the 
Face of a Man, he threw him into a Dun- 
-7 geon, 


geon and there kept hio to be bew'd bog 
a2 Moniſter, as a ſtrapge' fight. The'place 
was ſa low, "that he was fain to creep upon 
all four, and his ſides were galld too with 
the ſtrairneſs of it. Io this Miſery he lay 
half famiſh'd in his own Filth: 'ſo Odious, 
;Terrtble, and ſo 'Loathſam a Spectacle, 
that the horror of his Condition had even 
extipguiſh'd all pity for: him. Nothing was 
ever ſo unlike a Many as the poor wretch that 
ſuffer'd this, ſaving tbe Tyrant that Afqd it. 
NOR-« did this Mercileſs Hardneſs only 
'* The Cru- ExETCiſe it * ſelf among Foreigners, - but 
ety of Ma- the 'fierceneſs of Their Qutrages, and Pu. 
T4Us- niſhments, as well as their Vices, brake in 
upon the Romans. M. Marius, that had his 
$ratue” ſet up every where, and was adored 
as aGod ; L. Sylla commanded his Bones to 
be\ broken, his Eyes to be pull'd out, his 
Hands to. be cut off; and, as if every Wound 
had been a ſeveral Death, his Body. to be 
torn to Ta and Cotaline was the Execu- 
 tioner, Cruelty, that was only fit for 
Marius tO Suffers, Sylia to Command, and 
Catalize to AG; but moſt diſhonourable 
and fatal to the Common- wealth, to' fall 
indifferently upon the Swords Points both 
of Citizens, and of Enemies. 
IT was a ſevere. Inſtance that of Piſs, 
* 4Barba- % too. A. Soldier that had leave to g9 
rows Sevi- abroad: with his Comrade, came back to 
ricyf 910 the Camp at his time, bat without his Com- 
panion; Piſs condemps him to Die, as if 
ac had kill him, and aPPUTS a Centurion 
to 
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to ſee the Execution, Juſt as the Head;- 
man was ready to do his Office, the other 
Soldier appear*d, to the great Joy of the 
whole Field, and the Centurion bad the 
Executioner hold his hand; Hereupon, Pi) 
in a Rage mounts the Tribxnal, and Senten- 
ces all Three to Death : The Oxe, becauſe 
he was Condemnd; the Other, becanſe it 
was for his ſake that his Fellow Soldier was 
Condemn'd ;, the Centurion, for not obeying 
the Order of his Swperior, An Ingenious 
piece of Inhumanity, to contrive how to 
make Three Criminals, where effeftually 
there wete none. There wasa Perfizn King 
that caus'd the Noſes of a whole Nation to 
be cut off and they were to thank him that 
he ſpar*d their Heads. And this perhaps 
would have been the Fate of the Macrobiz 
(if Providence had not hinder'd it) for the 
Freedom they us'd to Cambyſes's Emballadors 
in not accepting the flaviſh terms that were 
otfer'd them. This put Cambyſe into ſuch 
a Rage, that he preſently Liſted into his 
Service every Man that was able to bear 
Arms : And without either Proviftons or 
Guides, march*d irfimediately through dry 
and barren' Defarts, and where never any 
Man had paſs'd before him, to take his Re- 
venge. Before he was a third part of the 
way, his Proviſions faiPd him; His Men, 
at firſt, made ſhift with the Buds of ,Trees, 
Boil'd Leather, and the likez but ſoon aft- 
ter there was not ſo much as a Root, or a 
Plant to be gotten, nor a Living Creature 
Cc 4 to 
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to be ſeen; and then, .by Lot, every Tenth 
Man- was to Die, for a nouriſhment to the 
reſt, Which was ſtill worle than the Fa- 
mine: But: yet this Paſſionate King went on 
ſo; far, till one part of his army was loſt, 


and the ather. deyoured, and till he fear?d 
that he himſelf. might comets be ſetv'd with 
the ſame ſauce. +. So that at laſt he order*d 
a Retreat, wanting no delicates all this 
while for himfelf, while his Soldiers were 
taking their Chance who ſhould. Dye miſe. 

rably, or Live worſe. Here was an Anger 
taken up againſt a whole Nation, that nei; 
ther deſerv'd any ill from i Rim, NOT Was co 
much as ous! ro him, -crh 


6 HAP. VIL 
_ The Ordinary Grounds ey Occaſia ons ; of 


<ing er. 


N this NE State of Life, we meet 
with. many Occaſions of Trouble; and 


diſpleaſure, both: Great and Trivial; and 


not a day pales, but. from Men, or Things 
we have ſome Caule or other for Offence ; 
2s a Man-muſt-expett to be Juſtfd, daſh'd 
and Crowded 1,2 Populous City. One Man 
decelves our. Expecartion ;; Another delays 
It; and a Third Crolles it; and if every 
thin en does not ſucceed to-our wiſh, we pre- 
ſent fall out either with the Perſon, the 

; Buſt nels, 
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Buſineſs, the place . our Fortune, or our 
Selves. Some. Men value themſelves upon 
their Wit, and will neyer forgive” any one 
that -pretends to. leiſen it ; Others are En- 
Ham?d by Wine; and ſome arediſtemper?d 
by Sickneſs, Wearineſs, Watchings, Love, 
Care, &c, Some are -prone to it by Heat of 
Conſtitution; but Moiſt, Dry, and. Cold 
;Complexians are more liable to 'other Af- 
fections; as Suſpicion, Deſpair, Fear, Jea- 
louſie, &c. but maſt of our Quarrels are of 
.our own Contriving. One while. we Suſpect 
-ypon Miſtake; and another while .we make 
a: great matter of Trifles. To ſay the 
Truth, moſt of thoſe things that exaſperate 
ns, are rather Subjects -of Diſgulſt, than of 
- Miſchief ; there's a large difference-berwixt 
Oppoſing a Man's Satisfaction, and nat Af- 
liſting it; betwixt Taking away,' and wot 
Giving; but we reckon upon Denying, and 
Deferring, as the ſame thing, and interpret 
anothers being for himſelf, as if he were 
againſt yr. Nay, we do many times enter- 
tain an 1ll Qpinion of Well-doing and a 
Good one of the Contrary: And we hate a 
Man ſor doing that very thing, which we 
ſhould. hate him for on the ather ſide, if he 
did notdoit, We take it ill ro be oppos'd 
when there's a Father Perhaps, a Brother 
or'a Friend in the Caſe againſt'us ; when we 
ſhould rather love a Man for it; and only 
wiſh thac he could be honeſtly of our Party, 
We. approve of the Fat, and deteſt the 
doer of it. It is a baſe thing to hate the 
FF + Perſon 
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Anger is 
not worth 
the while. 
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Perſon whom we cannot but Commend ; but 
it is a great deal worſe yet, if we hate him 
for the very thing that deſerves Commen- 


dation. The things that we deſire; if they 
be ſuch as:cannot be Given'to One, with- 
out being taken away from another, myſt 
needs ſet thoſe People togerhet by the Ears 
that deſire the ſame thing, 
deſign upon ny: Miſtreſs ; another upon 
mifie Infieritance ; And-that which ſhould 


make Friends, makes Enemies; our being 


all of a Mind, . The General Cauſe of At- 


ger, is the Senſe, or Opinion of an Tijary ; 


that is, the Opinion either of an 1njur 
Simply done, or of an fnjury done whic 
we have not deſerv*d. Some are Naturally 
given to: Anget ; Others are provok'd tot 
by Occaſion; The Anger of Women, and 
Children, is commonly ſharp, but not la- 


ſting: Old Men are rather querelons, and 
peeviſh. 'Hard Labor, Diſeafes, Anxiety 
of Thought, and whatfoever hurts the Bo- 


dy, or the. Mind, difpoſes a Man to be 
Froward, but we muſt not add fire to fire. 
HE that duly conſiders the ſubje& * Mat. 
ter of all our. Contraverſies,, and Quarrels, 
will find them Low, and Mean, and-nor 
worth the Thought of a Generous Mind; 


bat the greateſt. Noiſe of all is about Aorey. 


Thisis it, that ſets Fathers and Children 
together by the' Ears; Husbands and Wives; 


and makes way for Sword and Poiſon ; This 
1s that tires out Courts of Juſtice ; enra- 
ges Princes, and lays Cities in the Duſt, tq 


keek 


One Man has - 


er , Sos 


Chap.Y II. *' Of dnger:”. 7. 

ſeek for Gold; and Silver in the Ruins of 
them.” This is 1t, - that finds work: for the 
Judge, to determine, which fideas leaſt in 
the. wtong ; And whoſe is the more plays 
ſible! Avarice, the. Plantifts, 'or the: Defen« 
dants: And what 1s it that-we contend for 
all: this while, but-thoſe Baubles that' make 
us Cry, -when we. ſhoald Laugh ?. To fee a 
Rich old Cuff, that: has no body to'leave 
his Eſtate to, break his Heart for ahandful 
of Dirt; And a Gouty Uſurer, ' that has no 
other Uſe of his Fingers left him, 'but to 
Count. withal ; ro ſee. him | fay ,' in the 
Extremity of his Fit,” wrangling 'for the 
odd Money in his Intereſt ;—— It alt that's 
precious in "Nature were gather'd into: one 
Maſs, it were not. wocth the trouble of a 
Sober Mind. -It were endleſs to run oyer 
all thoſe ridiculous Paſſions that are moy*d 
about Meats, and Drinks, and the matter 
of our C_— Nay, about Words, Looks 
Actions, Jealouſies, Miſtakes, which are all 
of them as Comemptible Fooleries' as thoſe 
very Baubles that Children Scratch, and Cry 
for. There is nothing Great, or Serious 
in all that which we keep ſuch a. Clutter 
about the Madneſs of it is, that we ſertoo 
great a value upon Trifles. One Man flies 
out. upon a Salute, a Letter, a Speech, a 
Queſtion, a Geſture, a Wink, a Look, An 
Action moves one Man; A Word affects 
another : One Man istender of his Family: 
another of his perſon ; One ſets up for an 
Qrator; Another for a-Philoſopher , = 
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Man will not bear. Pride; nor that:Man 


- Oppoſition; He that Plays the' Tyrant at 


Home, 1$-as. gentle as';'a Lamb Abraad. 
Some takerOffence if a. Man ask a Favour 


of them, :and others;: if he does nar. ,- Eve- 


ry Man has his weak fidez-letus learn which 
that :is and take a care of it ; for [the fame 
thing does not work- upon all Mep alike. 
We are mov'd like Beaſts, at the Idle ap- 
pearances of things; 'and the fiercer. the - 
Creature , the” more 1s it ſtartld, The 
ſight .of-a Red Cloth enrages a Bull, A 
Shadow proyokes: the: Aſp; Nay; ſo un- 


| reaſonable 'are, ſome Men, that they: take 


Moderate Benefits for Injuries; and :S$quab- 
ble about it, with their neareſt Relations : 
They have doxe this and that for others, they 
cry; And-rbey might have 'dealt better with 
us if 'they bad pleaſed. Very Good! And 
if it be eſs than we Ilpok?d for, it may be 
yet more then we: deſerve;* Of all Unquiet 
humours, this'1s the worſt, that 'will never 
ſuffer any Man to be*happy. ſo long as he 
ſees a happier Man than himfelf. I have 
known - ſome + Men :{& weak, as'to think 
themſelves'contemn?'d, -if a: Horſe did but 
play the Jade with. Them, that Is yet. obe- 
dient to Anober Rider. ' A Brutal Folly, 
to be Offended at a Mute Animal ;: for no 
Injury can- be done ns withaqut the 'Concur- 
rence.af Reaſon. A Beaſt may hurtus, as 
a Sword, or a Stone, and no otherwiſe. 


"Nay, there are, that will complain of fou! 


Weather, a raging Sea, « biting Winter, ” 
es i 


| ChapVH., - Of dnger. 


if. it, were expreſly directed to them; and 
this they charge. upon Providence, whoſe 
Operations are all of them ſo far from be- 
ing, Jojurious, that. they are Beneficial to 


| HOW Vain, aid.Idle ate many of thoſe 
* things that .make us. ſtark Mad! A.reſfy 
Horſe, the overturning of a. Glaſs z. the 
falliog of a Key, .the Dragging af a Chair, 


a Jcalouſie, a Miſconſtruttion, . How ſhall 


that. Man endure the Extremities of Hun-. 


ger, .and, Thirſt, that flies out into a rage 


only for. the putting of a little. too muctt 
Water .in his Wine ?, What haſt is. there 


to lay a Servant by the Heels, or break a 
Leg, -or an Armimmediately for'c, as if he 
were not to haye, the ſame power ayer him 
an hour after, that, he has at that Inſtant ? 
The Anſwer of a Servant, a Wife, a Te- 
nant, puts ſome People out of all Patience 
and yet they can quarrel with the, Govern- 
ment for not allowing them the ſame. Liber- 
ey in Publick, which they themſelves deny 
| to their own Families, If they ſay nothing 
*tis Contumacy : if they ſpeak, or Laugh, 
is Infolence. As if a Man had his Ears gi- 
ven him only for Muſick z Whereas we mult 
ſuffer all ſorts of Noiſes, good and bad, 
both of Men and Beaſts, How ldle is it 
to ſtart at the tinkling of a Bell, or the 
Creaking of a Door, when for all this de- 
licacy, we mult endure Thunder ? Neither 
are our Eyes lels Curious, and Phantaſtical 
then our Ears, When we are abroad, we 
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SENECA Chap.VII 
can beat well enough with foul ways, naſty 
Streets, noiſom Dicches ; but a ſpot npon 
2 Diſh at home, or an  unfivept Hearth, ab-' 
ſotucely diftratts' us;' ' Aid what's the Rea: 
ſoa, but that we are, Patient. in. the .One 


| place, and Phantafticatly Peeviſh if the 


Cy 
99A 
% 


other?” Nothing makes us more Intempe- 


rate than Luxury, that fhrinks ar every 
ſtroke, and ſtarts at every ſhadow. *Tis 


Dearh't6 ſome to have another fir dbove 
them, as if a Body were. ever the more, or 
the lefs honeſt for the Chſhion. But'they 
gre only weak Creatures that think them- 
ſelves wotnded, ,if they be but rouch*d. 

One of the S;barites, that ſaw a Fellow har 
at work adigging, deſired him to give over, 

for it made him weary to ſee him: And, it 
was an ordinary complaint with hinr, That 
he could' take no reſt, becauſe the Reſe-teaves 
lay double nnder him. When we are once 
weakt'd with our Pleafures, every thing 
grows Intolerable. And we are Angry as 
well with thoſe things that cannor hort. us, 
as with thoſe that do, We tear a Book be- 
cauſe ?cis blotted , and our Cloaths, becauſe 
they are not well made :, Things that nei. 
ther deſerve our Anger, nor feel it: The 
Taylor perchance did his beſt, or however, 

had no Intent to diſpleaſe us : If fo, firſt; 

\Why ſhould we be Angry at all 7 Secondly, 
Why ſhould we be Angry with the thing for 
the Man's ſake ? Nay, our Anger extends 
even to Dogs, Aorſes, and other Beaſts. 


IT 


Chap. V IL . Of Anger. $4 / Is 


*1T was a Blaſphemous, and a Sottiſh * 7he B1s[. 
* Extravagance that of Caius Ceſar, who 25s 
challeng'd Fupiter for making ſuch a Noiſe **74%5- 

| with bis Thnder. that .he could not hear his $7772. 
” Mimiques, and invented a Machine/in Imi- qr. 

tation of it, to oppoſe Thunder to Thunder; 
2 brutal conceipt, 'to imagine, either that- 
he conld reach the Almighty, or that the 
Almighty: could got. reach him, ., - + 
AND every. jot. as ridiculous, though not 
ſo lmpious, was that of * Cyruy; who, in* 4 Ridi- 
his deſign upon. Bebylor, found 2. River in </ £x- 
hjs way that put, a ſtop. to. his Maxgh : The 7”. 
Current. was lkrong, and carry/d, away- One Cyrus. 
oh zhg Horſes that belong?d.to, his, own Cha- 
rigt.: ; upon this, he ſwore, that 1igce it had. 
obſtructed his Paſlage, it ſhould never bin- 
der -any Bodies elſe; And preſently ſet his 
whole, Army: to, work. upon't, which diver-- 
ted; .it into a hundred and fourlcore Chan- 
nels, and Jaid it dry. In this.Ignoble, and 
unprofitable employment, he loſt his Time, 
and the Soldiers. their Courage, and gave 
his. Adverſaries an. opportunity. of provi- 
ding themſelves, while he was waging War 
with a, River, inſtead of an Enemy, 
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Advice in be | Caſes of Contumely and Revenge. 


F Provocitions to-' Anger there are- 
two ' ſorts; there is an 1rjary, and 


there is a Contamely, The former in its. 


own Natute is the heavier; the other , 
Night in it ſelf, and only troubleſom to a 


. wounded Imagination, And yet fome there 


are that will bear Blows, and Death it felf 
rather then Contumelious Words. A'Con- 
tumely is an Indignity below the Conſide- 
ratioh of the vety Law 3 and not worthy 
either of a Revenge, or ſo much as a-Com- 
plaint. It is only the Vexation, and Infir- 
mity of a weak Mind, as well as the Pra- 
tice of a Haughty and Tnſolent Nature, and 
ſignifies no more to a Wiſe and Sober Man 
then an Idle Dream, that 1s no ſooner paſt 
then forgotten. ?Tis true, it implies Con< 
tempt; but what needs any Man care for 
being contemptible to others, if he be not 
ſo to hitmſelf 2 For a Child in the Arms 
to ſtrike the Mother, tear her Hairy, claw 
the Face of her, and call her Names ; That 
goes for nothing with us, becauſe the Child 
knows not what it does, Neither are we 
mov?d at the Impudence, and Bitternels of 
2 Bafſvon ;, though he fall upon his own og 

cr, 


\ 


Chap. VIIT. Of Avreer. 


ſter, as well as the Gueſts : But, on the 
contrary, we encourage and entertain the 
Freedom. Are we not Mad then to be 
delighted and diſpleas?d with the fame 
thing, and to take that as an Tajrry from 
one Man, which paſſes only for a Raillery 
from another? He that is Wiſe, will be- 
have himſelf toward - all Men as we do to 
our Children : For they are but Children 
too; though they have Gray Hairs : They 
are indeed of a larger Size, and their Er- 
Tors are grown up. with them; They live 
without Rule, they covet without | Choice, 
they are Timorous and. Unſteady, and if 
at any time they happen to-be Quiet, ?tis 
more out of Fear, than Reaſon, *Tis a 
wretched condition to ſtand in awe of eve. 
ry Bodies Tongue z and whoſoever is vext 
at a Reproche would be proud if he were 
Commended. We ſhould look. upon Con- 
tumelies, Slanders, and ill-Words, only ag 
the Clamour of Enemies,, or Arrows ſhot 
at a diſtance that make a Clattering upon 


our Arms, but do no Execution.. A Man 


makes himſelf leſs than his Adverſary, by 
Phancying that he is Contemn'd. Things 
are only ill, that are ill taken; and *tis 
not for-a Man of Worth to think hiniſelt 
better or worſe for the Opinion of Others. 
He that thinks himſelf injur'd, let him ſay, 
Either I have deſervd- this, or T have mot. 
If I have, "tis a Fudgment ; If 1 bave not, 
"tis an Injuſtice; and the doer of it bus more 


reaſon to be aſham*d than the ſuffererr, Na- 
D d thre 
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ture has aſigwd every Man his Poſt, which 
he is bound in Honor to maintain, let him 
be never ſo'much preſs&d. Diogenes was 
Difputing of Anger, and an Inſolent young 
Fellow, to try if he could put him beſide 
his Philoſophy, ſpit in his Face; Toung 
Atan, lays Diogenes, this does not makg me 
Angry yet ; but I am in ſome doubt whether 
T ſhould be ſo or mo. Some areſ{0 impatient, 
that they cannot: bear -a Contumely, evert 


_ froma Woman, whole very Beauty, Great- 


neſs, and Ornaments, are all of them little 
enough to vindicate her from many Inde- 
cencies, without mach- Modeſty, and Diſ- 
cretion. Nay, they .will Jay it to; heart 
even- from the meaneſt of Servants, How 
wretched is that Man whoſe Peace hes at 
the Mercy of the 'People? A Phylician is 
not angry at the Intemperances of a Mad 
Patient; nor does he take it il] to be rail'd 
at by a Man in a Fever : Faſt ſo ſhould a 
Wiſe Man treat all-Mankind, as a Phylician - 
does his Patient; and'Tooking upon them 
only as Sick, and Extravagant; let their 
Words and Actions, whether Good , or 
Bad, ' go equally for nothing ; attending 
ſtill his Duty even in the courſeſt Offices 
that may couduce to their Recovery. ' Men 
That are Proud, Froward, and powerful he 
values their Scorn' as little as their Quality, 
and looks upon them no otherwiſe, than as 
People inthe Acceſs of a Fever. If a Beg- 
gar worſhips him, or if he takes #o Notice 
of him, 'cis all one' to him; and with > 
x EY Rch 
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Rich Man he makes it the ſame Caſe, Their 
Honors and their Injuries he accounts much 
alike; without Rejoycing at the one, or 
Grieving at the other. 

In theſe Caſes, the Rule is to pardon 


all * Offences, where there is any fign of * Pro 


Repentance, or hope of Amendment, Ir 
does not: hold in Injuries, as in Benefits, 
the Requiting of the one ' with the other : 
For it is a ſhame to-overcome in the one, 
and in the other to be overcome. It is the 
Part of a great Mind to deſpiſe Injuries 
and itjs one kind of Revenge,to neglect a 
Man, as not worth it: For it makes the 
firſt Agereſſor too conſiderable; Our Phi- 
loſophy methinks might carry us up to the 
Bravery of a Generous Maſtiff, that can 
hear the Barking of a thouſand Curs, with- 
out taking any notice -of them. He that 
receives an Injury from his Superior, it is 
not enough for him to bear it with Patience 
and without any thought of Revenge, but 
he muſt receive it with a cheerful Counte- 
nance, and look as if he did not underſtand 
It too : for if he appear too ſenſible, he 
ſhall be ſure to have more on*c. *'Tis 4 
Damn'd Humor in great Men, that whom they 
wrong, they'll hate. It is well anſwer'd of 
a1 old Courtier; that was ask*d, How he 
kept ſo long in favour? Why, fays he, By 
receiving Injuries, and crying Your Humble 
Servant for them. Some Men take It for an 


Argument» of Greatneſs, to have Revenge 
intheir power; but ſo far is he that is under 
the 
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the Dominion of Anger, from being Great, 
that he is not ſo much as Free. Not but 


that Anger Is a kind of pleaſure to ſome 1n 


the Act of Revenge: But the very Word is 
Inbumane, though it may paſs for Honeſt. 
Virtze, in ſhort, is impenetrable, and Revenge 
is only the Confeſſion of an Infirmity. 

I T is a phantaſtical Humor, that the 
ſame * Jeſt in Private, ſhould make us Mer- 
ry, and yet enrage us in Publick; nay, we 
will not allow the Liberty that we take, 
Some Railleries we - account pleaſant, 
others bitter: A Conceit upon a Squint- 
Eye, a Hunch Back, or any Perſonal Defect 
Paſles for a -Reproche. And why may we 
not as well hear it, as fee it? Nay, if a 
Man Imitates our Gate, Speech, orc any 
Natural Imperfettion, it puts us ont of all 
Patience, as if the Counterfeit were more 
Grievous, than the doing of the thing it 
felf. Some cannot endure to hear of their 
Age, nor others of their Poverty; and 
they make the thing the more taken no- 
tice of, the more they delire to hide it. Some 
bitter, Jeſt ( for the purpoſe ) was ' broken 
upon you at the Table; keep better Com- 
pany then. In the Freedom of Cups a ſo- 
ber Man will hardly contain himſelf within 
Bounds. It fficks with us extremely, ſome- 
Times, that the Porter will not let us in to 
hrs-Great Maſter. Wiltany but a Mad-Man 
quarrel! with a Cur for Barking, when he 
may pacihe him with a Cruſt ? What have 
we to: do but to keep further off, and Laugh 

ab 
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at Him ? Fidus Cornelius ( a tall, ſlim Fel. 
low ) fel] down-right a crying in the Senate- 
houſe, at Corbulo's ſaying , that he looke like 
an Eftriche. He was a Man that made no- 
thing of a Laſh upon his Life, and Manners, 
but it was worſe than Death to. him, a re- 
flexion upon his Perſon : No Man was ever 
ridiculous to others, that laught at himſelf 
firſt: It prevents miſchief, and ?cis a Spite- 
ful diſappointment of thoſe that take plea- 
ſure 1n ſuch abuſes. FVatinius (a Man that 
was made up for Scorn, and Hatred, Scur- 
rilous, and Impudent to the higheſt degree, 
but moſt abuſively Witty, and with all this 
he was diſeas'd, and deform*d to extremi- 
ty) his way was always to begin to make 
ſport with himſelf, and ſo he prevented the 
Mockeries of other . People. There are 
none more abuſive to others, than they 
that Tye moſt open to it themſelves; but: 
the Humor goes round, and he that Laughs 
at me to day, will have ſome Body to Laugh 
at him to morrow, and revenge my Quar- 
rel. But however, there are ſome Libettles 
that will never go down with ſome Men. 
ASITATICUS V ALERIUS ( one of Ca; 
ligula's particular Friends, and a Man of 
Stomach, that would nor eaſily * digeſt an 
Afiront ) Caligula told him in publick what 
kind of Bedfellow his Wife was, Good 
God! that ever any Man ſhould hear this, 
or a Prince ſpeak it, eſpecially to a Man 
of Conſular Anthority, a Friend, and a 
Hus0ands and in ſych a Mannzr too, as at 
- ONGG 
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once to own his Diſguſt,and his Adultery. 
The Tribune Chereas had a weak broken 
Voice, like an Hermapbrodite; when he 
came to Galiguls for the Word he would 
give him ſometimes Fenxs , otherwhiles 
Priapus ;, as a Slur upon him both ways. 
V alerius was afterwards - the principal In- 
ſtrument in the Conſpiracy againſt him ; 
and Chereas, to convince him of his Man- 
hood, at one blow cleft him down the Chine 
with his Sword. No. Man was ſo forward 
as Caligula to Break a Jeſt, and no Man ſo 
unwilling to Bear it. 


CHAP. IX. 


Cautions againſt Anger in the matter of 
Education, Converſe, and otber General 
Means of preventing it, both in our ſelves 
and others, | 


e 


' A LL that we have to ſay in particular 
A upon this Subject lies under theſe two 
Heads; Firſt, that we do not fall into An- 
ver, and Secondly, that we do not Tranſ- 
greſs in't, As in the caſe of our Bodies, 
we have ſome Medicines to preſerve us 
when we are Well, and others to recover 
us when we are ſick, fo it is one thing 
not to admit it, and another thing to 
Overcome it, We are in the firſt place, 
to avoid all proyocations, and the beging- 

nings 
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nings of Anger: for if we be once down, 
- 2tis a hard Task to get up again: When 
our Paſſion has got the betrer of our Rea- 
ſon, and the Enemy is receiv*d into the 
Gate, we cannot expect that the Conque- 
ror, ſhould rake Condirions from the Priſo- 
ner. And, in truth onr Reaſon, ' when 
it is thus maſter?d, tarns effeCtually into 
Paſſion. A careful Education is a great. 
. Matter, for our Minds are eaſily form*d 
1n our Youth, but *tis a harder bufineſs to 
cute ill Habics: Beſide that, we are en- 
flan'd by Climate, Conſtirnion, Compa- 
ny, and a thouſand other Accidents; that 
we are not aware of. | 

T HE Choice of a 'good Nurſe, and a 
Well-natur'd Tutor, goes a great way z for 
the ſweetneſs both of the Blood, and of the 
Manners will paſs ito the Child. There 
is nothing breeds Anger, more than a ſoft, 
and effeminate Education ; and 'tis very 
ſeldom feen, that either the Mothers, or 
the School-maſters Darling ever comes to 
good, But, my young Maſter , when he 
comes into the World behaves himſelf 
like a cholerick Coxcomb; For Flattery, 
and a great Fortune nouriſh Teachinels, 
Bur it is a nice point, ſo to check the $2eds 
of Anger in a Child, as not to take of! his 
Edge, and quench his Spirits, whereot a 
principaſ®Care muſt be taken, betwixt Li- 
cence and Severity, that he be neither 
too much Emboldn'd, or Depreis*d. Com; 
mendation gives. him Courage, and Conh- 
' d 4 | dence ; 
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dence ; but then the danger is, of blowing 
him up into Inſolence,and Wrath: So that - 
when to uſe the Bitt, and when the Spur, 1s 
the main difficulty. "Never put him to a 
neceſſity of Begging any thing baſely, or if 
he does, let him go without it. Enure 
him to a Familiarity, where he has any E- 
mulation ; And in all his Exerciſes , let 
him underſtand, that ?tis generous to over- 
come his Competitor, but not to hurt him: 
Allow him to be pleasd when he does well, 
but not Tranſported, for that will puff 
him up into zoo high a Conceit of himſelf. 
Give him nothing that he cries for, till the 
Dogged Fit 1s over, but then let him have it 
when hes quiet ; to ſhew him that there is 
nothing to be gotten by being peeviſh. 
Chide him for whatever he does amiſs , 
and make him betimes acquainted with the 
Fortune that he, was Born to, Let hisDiet 
be Cleanly, but Sparing 3 and Cloath him 
like the reſt of his Fellows ; ' For by pla- 
cing him upon that Equality at firſt, he will 
be the leis proud afterward: ' And conſe- 
quently the leſs waſpiſh and quarrelſome. 

I'N the next place Iet us have a care of 
Temptations, that we cannot Reſiſt, and 
Proyocations that we cannot Bear 3 and 
eſpecially of Sour, and exceptious Com» 
pany; For a Croſs Humor is Contagious : 
Nor is it all, thata aan ſhall be the better 
for the example of a quiet Converſation z 
hit an Angry Diſpoſition is troubleſome , 


Cecaulc 16 has nothing elſe to work upon. 
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We ſhould therefore chuſe a ſincere, Ea- 
ſie, and Temperate Companion, that will 
neither Provoke Anger, nor Return it; 
nor give a Man any occaſion of exerciling 
his Diftempers. Nor is it enough: to be 
Gentle, Submiſs, and Humane, without 


Integrity, and Plain dealing :- For Flattery 


is as Offenſive on the other ſide. Some 
Men would take a Curſe from you better 
than a Compliment, Cglizs, a paſſionate 
Ocator, had a Friend of ſingular Patience 
that Supp*d with him; who had no way 
to avoid a quarrel, but by ſaying Amen to 
all that Celws ſaid. Celis, taking this 11]; 
Say ſomething againſt me, lays he, that you 
aud IT may be Two; and he was angry with 
him becauſe he would not z but the Dil- 
pure fell, as it needs muſt, for want of an 
Opponent. 

He that is naturally addicted to Anger, 
let him uſe a Moderate Diet, and Abſtain 
from Wine; for it is but adding Fire to 
Fire. Gentle Exerciſes, Recreations, and 
Sports, Temper and Sweeten the Mind. 
Let him have a care alſo of long and ob- 
ſtinate Diſputes, for 'tis eaſier not to be- 
gin them, than ta put an end to them, Se- 
vere Studies are not good for him neither: 
as Law, Mathematicks ; too much Inten+ 
tion preys upon the Spirits, and makes him 
Eager, But Poetry, Hiſtory , and thoſe 
lighter Entertainments may ſerve him for 
Diverſion and Relicf, He that would be 
quiet, muſt not venture at thipgs out of 
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his reach, or beyond his ſtrength; for he 
ſhall either ſtagger under the Burthen, or 
Diſcharge-it upon the next Man he meets; 
which is the ſame Caſe in Civil and Do- 
meſtick Afﬀairs. Buſineſs that is ready, 
and practicable, goes off with eaſe ; but 
when 'tis too heavy/for the Bearer, they 
fall both together. Whatſoever we de- 
fign, we ſhould firſt 'take a meaſnre of our 
felves, and compare eur Force with the 
Undertaking, for it vexes a Man not to go 
through with his Work : a Repulſe in- 
flames a- generous Nature, as it makes one 
that -is Phlegmatich,' Sad. I have known 
fome that have advis*d ' looking in a Glaſs 
when a Mai is in the -Fit, and the very 
Spectacle of his own deformity has car*d 
him. Many that are tronbleſome in their 
Drink,and know their own Infirmity, give 
their Servants order before-hand, to take 
them away by force, for fear of Miſchief, 
and - not to obey their Maſters themſelves 
when they are hot-headed. If the thing 
were duly confider'd, we ſhould need no 0- 
ther Cnxe than the bare' conſideration of it, 
Weare not angry at Mad-men, Children, 
and Fools, becauſe they do not know what 
they do : and why ſhould not Impradence 
have an equal Priviledge in other Caſes? If 
a Horſe Kick, or a Dog Bite, fhall a Mar 
Kick or Bite again > The one 'tis true is. 
wholly void of Reaſon, but it is alſo an 
equivalent Darkneſs of Mind, that poſtcfies 


the other. So long as we are among Men, 
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let us cheriſh Humanity ; and ſo live, that 
no Man may be either jn- Fear, or in Dan- 
ger of us, Loſſes. Injuries,  Reproches , 
Calumnies, they are but ſhort.inconvenien. 
ces, and we ihould bear them with Reſolu- 
tion. , Beſide that, ſome Peox.e are above 
our: Anger, others below it. To contend 
with our Superiors were a Folly, and with 
our Inferjors an Indignity. | 
' THERE is hardly - a more efteftual Re- 
medy againſt Anger than * Patience, and | 2-*/ence 
Conſideration, - Let but the firſt Feryor _ 
abate, and that Miſt which darkens the PE: 
Mind, will be either Leſſen'd or Diſpell'd 
a Day, nay, an Hour does much 1n the molt 
violent Caſes, and perchance - totally ſup- 
preſſes it: Time diſcovers the Truth of 
things, and turns that into Judgment 
which at firſt was Anger. P/ata was about 
to ſtrike his Servant, and while .his Hand 
was in the Air, he checkt himſelf, but {till 
hg it in that Menacing Poſture. A Frie nd 
of his took notice of it, and askt him what 
he meant : I am now, lays Plato, Puniſhing 
of an Angry Man: So that he had left his 
Servant to chaſtiſe himſelf. Another time, 
his Servant having committed a great 
Fault ; Speuſippus, ſays he, Do you beat 
that Fellow, for I am angry: $0 that he 
forbore ſtriking him for tie very Reaſon 
that would have made another Man have 
done it. TI am Avgry, lays he, and ſbal 
go further then becomes me, Nor 1s it hit 
that a Seryant'ſhould be in his Power, thay 
IS 
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is not his own Maſter. Why ſhould any 
one venture now to traſt an Aygry Man 
with a Revenge, when P/ato durſt n6t truſt 
himſelf ? Either he muſt Govern That, 
or That will undo him, Let us do our 
beft to Overcome it ? but let us however 
keep it cloſe, without giving it any Vent. 
An Angry Man, if he gives himſelf Liberty 
at all times, will go too far. If it comes 
onceto ſhew it ſelf in the Eye, or Counte- 
nance, it has got the better of us. Nay, 
we ſhould ſo oppoſe it, as to -put on the 
very contrary diſpoſitions: Calm Looks, 
Soft and Slow Speech; an eaſie, and de. 
Eberate March, and by little and little we 
may poſſibly bring our Thoughts into a 
fobex Conformity with our Actions. When 
Socrates was Angry, he would take himſelf 
mc, and ro. Low, in oppoſiton to the 
Motions of his diſpleaſure. His Friends 
would take notice of it, and it was not to 
his diſadvantage neither, but rather to his 
Credit, that ſo many ſhould know that he 
was Angry, and no Body fee it; which 
could never have been, if he had not given 
his Friends the ſame Liberty of Admonition 
which he himſef took. And this Courſe 
ſhould we take ; - we ſhould deſire our 
Fctends not to ffatter ns in our Follies, but 
ro treat us with all Liberties of Reprehen- 
fion, even when we are leaſt wHling to bear 
I, againft fo-powerful, and fo inſinvating 
an Evi}, we ſhould call for help white we 
kave our Eyes in our Head , and are yet 
| MaFtcrs 
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Maſters of our ſelves. Moderation 1s pro- 
fitable for Subjects, but more for Princes; 
who have the means of executing all that 
their Anger prompts them to. When that 
Power comes once to be exercisd to a Com- 
mon miſchief, it can never long contigue, 
a Common Fear joyning in one Cauſe all 
their divided Complaints. In a Word now 
how we may Prevent, Moderate, or Maſter 
this Impotent Paſſion in others. 

IT is not enough to be ſound our ſelves, 
unleſs we * endeavour to make others ſo, 
wherein we muſt accommodate the Remedy 
to the Temper of the Patient. Some are 
to be dealt with by Artifice, and Addreſs : 
As for Example, by will you gratifie your 
Enemies to ſhew your ſelf ſoa mach concern'd ? 
PTis not worth your Anger ;, "tis below you, I 
am as much troubled at it my ſelf, as you can 
be; but you bad better ſay nothing, and take 

ur time to-be even with them. Anger 1n 
ſome People, is to be openly oppos'd ; in 
others, there muſt be a little yielding, ac- 
cording to the diſpoſition of the Perſon. 
Some are won by Entreaties; others are 
gain'd by mere Shame, and Convittion ; 
and fome by Delay; A dull way of Cure 
for a violent Diſtemper : But this muſt be 
thelaſt Experiment, Other Aﬀections may 
be better deale with at leifure: For they 
proceed gradually ;- but "This commences, 
and periects it ſelf in the ſame Moment. Ic 
does not, like other Paſſions, Solicite, and 
Miſkead us, bur it runs away with us by 
| force ; 
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force ; and hurries us on with an irreſiſta- 
ble Temerity, as well to our own, as to 
anothers Tuine: Not only flying in the 
Face of him that provokes us, but like a 
Torrent; bearing down all before if here?s 
no gncountring the firft Heat and Fury 
of it; For it is Deaf, and Mad. The 
beſt way is (1n the beginning) to give It 
Time, and Reſt, and let it ſpend it ſelf : 
while the Paſſion i is too hot to handle, we 
may deceive it: but however, let all In- 
ſtruments of Revenge be put out of the way. 
It is not amiſs ſometimes to pretend to be 
Angry too ; and joyn with him, not only 
in the Opinion of the 1njury, bur in the 
ſeeming contrivance of a Revenge. But 
this muſt be a Perſon then that has ſome 
Authority over. him. . This Is a way to 
get Time, and by adviſing upon ſome grea- 
rer puniſhment to delay the Preſent. It 
the paſſion be outrageous, try what ſhame 
or fear can do, If weak, ?tis no hard mat» 
ter to amuſe it by ſtrange Stories, grateful 
News, or pleaſant Diſcourſes. Decelt , 
in this Caſe, 1s Friendſhip, for Men mult 
be Cozen'd to be Cur?d, 

THE Injuries that preſs hardeſt upon us, 
are thoſe which * either we have not de- 
ſery?d, or not expected, or at leaſt not in 
ſo high a degree, This ariſes from the 
Love of our ſelves: For every Man takes 
upon him like a Prince in this Caſe, to 
practiſe all Liberties, and to allow none. 
Which proceeds either from Ignorance, or 

Inſolence, 
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Inſolence, What News is it for People to 
do ill things? For an Enemy to hurt ys; 
nay, for a Friend, or a Servant to Tran(- 
greſs, and to prove Treacherous, Un- 
grateful, Covetous, Impious ? What we 
find in. one Man, we may in another, and 
there is no more Security in Fortune, than 
in Men. Our Joys are mingled with Fears, 
and a Tempeſt may riſe out of a Calm: 
_ a $kiltul Pilot IS always provided 
or't, 


CHAP. X. 


Againſt Raſh Tudgment. 


F T isgood for every Man to fortifie him- 

ſelf on his weak fſide-: and if he Loves 
His Peace, he muſt not be Inquiiitive, and 
hearken to Tale-bearers; for the Man thar 
is Over-curious to hear, and- ſee every 
thing, multiplies Troubles to himſelf: For 
a Man does not ' feel, what . he does 
not know. Hethat is liſtening after private 
Diſcourſe, and what People ſay of him, 
ſhall never be at Peace. How many things 
that are Innocent in themſelves, are made 
Injurious yet, by miſconſtruftion ? Where- 
fore ſome things we are to pauſe upon, 0- 
thers to laugh at, and others again to par- 
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profeſſion of it ;. which may; be,caſfily: done 
as appears; bymany Examples of thoſe,that: 
have . ſuppreſsd; their . Anger./,; under, the 
Awe. of a:greatgr Fear. .- It4s. a good Caus 
tion not te believe any thing. till we are ve- 
ry certain of it, for.. many, -ptohable things 
prove falſe, and a ſhort time, will; make. E+ 
'vidence of the undoubted . Truth, , . We: are 
prone to believe: many things which we-are 
unwilling to hear, and ſo, we conclude, and 
take up a prejudice before we.. can judge. 
Never condema a. Friend-unheatd.; :. or 
without- letting him know: his; Acculer, or 
his Crime. ?Tis 2a common. thing, to ſay, 
Do not you tell that you had-it. from me : for 
if you do, Ple deny it, and never tell you any 
bing again. By which. means, Friends .are 
ſet together by the Ears, and the Informer 
ſlips his Neck out of the. Collar, Admit 
no Stories upon theſe terms, for 1t-.4s an 
unjuſt ching to Believe | in, private, and to. 
be Angry openly. He that "delivers him- 
jielfup to Gueſs, and Conjecture, runs a 
great hazard ;; for thete can be'no Suſpt- 
cion without ſome probable Grounds ; fs 
that without much Candor, and Simplici- 
ty, and making the beſt of every thing, there 
is no livigg in Society with , Mankind. 
Some things that offend us we have by "re- 
port; others we ſee, or hear. 1n the firſt 
Caſe, let us not be too Credulous:; ſome 
People frame Stories that they may deceive 
vs : Others, only tell what they Hear, 


and are deceiy'd Themlielves. Some make 
| ST 
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ix their Sport to do ill Offices 3 others Go 
them only to pick a Thank: There are 
jome that. would part the deareſt Friends 
in the World ; Others toveto do Miſchief 
and ſtand aloof off, to fee what comes on't. If 
it be a, ſmall matter, I would have witneſſes, 
but if 1t be a greater, I would have .it up- 
on Oath,and allow time to the Accuſed, and 
_ Counſel rov,and hear. it over and over again. 
,. IN thoſe Caſes where we our ſelves are 


TE 


Witneſſes, we ſhould * take into. Confide-a acabs ths 
ration all the Circumſtances. IM a. Child, beſtsf every 
"twas. Jenorgnce,. If a Woman, a. Aliſtake c9ing- 


If done by Commend, a Neceſſuy 5; If a 


Man be. Injur'd; *tis but . Quid - pro quo. 


If a Fudge, he Knows, what he does If a 
Prince, | muſt Submit 5 either, -if Guilty, 
to Juſtice, or if Innocent, to Fortune If a 


Brute, | make my felf one by Juntating it -- 


if a Calanity, or Diſcaſe, try beſt Relief 
is Patence : If Providence,” 'tis both Impious, 
and Yam to be Angry at it: If a Good Mani 
1'll rake the Beff on't; If a Bad; Ill never 
Wonder at ix. Nor is it only by Tales;and 
Stories, that we are enflam'd,” bot Srfpitions, 
Eonntenauces;,, nay, a Look, or a Smite is 
enough to blow us vp. In theſe Caſes Iet 
ns ſuſpend our. Diſpteaſure, and 'plead the 
Cauſe of the Abſent. Perhaps he #4 innocent 5 
or if wot; Thave time to.conſider 0u't, and niay 
take, my Revenge at Leiſure : but when it is 


onte Executed, *tis not to be Recall'd; - 


kealons Head is apt to take that to himfelf 
Which was never meant him: Let wn 
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forc truſt to nothing, but what we ſez: 
And chide our ſelves where we are over- 
Crednlous. By this Courſe we ſhafl nor 
be fo eaſily impos'd upon ; nor put to trou- 
ble our ſelves about things not worth the 


while; as the: Loytring of a Servant up- 


on an Errand,the Tumbling of a Bed; or the 
Spilling of a Glaſs of Drink. ?Tis a Mad- 
neſs to be diforder'd at theſe Fooleries , 
We conſider the thing done, ard not the 
Doer of it. Jt maybe be did it Unmillingly ; 
or by Chance. Jt was a trick put upon him, or 
he was fore*d tot, He did it' for Keward per- 
'2aps, not 'Harred ; "Nor of his own Accord ; 
'ut ha was egg'd on rot. Nay ſome regard 
49: be had to the Age of the Perſon, or 
to Fortune ; and we muft confplt Humani- 
ty, and Candor in the, Caſe. One does me 
a- Great Miſchief , at Unawares. Another 
does me a very ſmall one by Deſign : Or 
peradventure none at all, bur intended me 
one. The Latter: was more in, Fault, but 
Pl be Angry with. ncither. * We mult di- 
ſtinguiſh betwixt what a Man cannot do, 
and what he wif not. *73s true; , be has once 
offended me, but, How often has he pleas d me ? 
He'has offended me. often, and in other kjnds, 
And why ſhould not T bear it 44 well now a«T 
bave done ? 1s he my. Friend ? why then "twas 
againft his will. Is be my Enemy ?! *T« no 
more than I look'd for. Let us give way to 
Wiſe Men, and not. ſquabble with Fools ;z 
and fay thus to our ſelves, We have all of us 
eur \Errors ; No Map is fo Circumſpect, ſo 
| Confiz 
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Contiderate, or ſo fearful of offending, but 
he has much to anſwer for. A Generous 
Priſoner cannot immediately comply with 
all the ſordid, and Laborjous Offices of a 
Slave. A Footman that, is not breatl*d, 
cannot keep pace with his Maſter's Horſe: 
He that is over-watch'd, may be allow'd to 
be "Drowzy. All cheſs things are to. be 
weigh o before we give any Ear to the firſt 
et It it be my duty. to love my Coun- 
YI muſt be kind alſo ro my Country- 
men : If a Veneration be due to rhe Whole 
ſo 1s a Picty alſo to the Parts : And it is 
the Common Intereſt co preſerve them. We 
arc all Members of one Body, and it is as 
Natural ro help one another, as for the 
hands to help the teet, or the eyes the 
hinds. Without the Love, and Care of 
tlic Parts, the Whole caa never be pre- 
ferv*d, and we muſt ſpare one another, be 
citufe we are born for Society, which cannor 
be mantain'd, without a Regard to Parti- 
culars. Let this be a Rule to us, never 
:&o deny a Pardon that does no Hurt either 
ro the Giver, or Receiver. Tliat may be 
well enough in Oxc, witich is Il] in Azother ; 
and therefore we ate not to condeinn any 
chirig that is Common to a Nation : for 
Cnſtom defends ic; But mnch more Pardo- 
nable arc thoſe things which are Common 
to Mankind. 
IT is a kind of Spitcful Comfort, that > Whoever 
» whoever does me an Injury, may receive 4 __ 
one, and that there is a Pawcr over him þ one - 
Ee? that :ne, wh 
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that is above me. A Man ſhould ſtand as 
firm againft all Indignities, as a_ Rock does 
againſt the Waves. As 1t is ſome ſatisfa- 
Ction to a Man in a Mcan Condition, that 
there 1s no Secnrity ina more proſperous z 
And as the Loſs of a Son in a Corner is born 
with More Patieuce, upon the ſight of a 
Funeral carry'd out of a Palace; So are 
Injuries, and Contempts, the more tolera- 
ble fron a meaner Perſon, when; we conſi- 


. Cer, that the Greateſt Men, and Fortunes 


are not exempt. The wiſeſt alfo of Mor- 
tals have their failings, and no man livirig 
is without the ſame Excuſe. The difference 
is, that we do not all of us tranſgreſs the 
ſame way - but we are oblig in Humanity 
to bear one with another. - We ſhould ', 

every one of us bethink our ſelves how re- 
miſs we have been in our Duties: How im- 
modeft in our Diſcourſes ; how Intempe- 
rate in our Cups; and why nat as, well how 
Extravagant we have been in our Paſſions. 
Let us clear our ſelves of this Evil, purge 
our minds, and. utterly root out. all thoſe 
Vices, which, upon leaving the leaſt ſtring 
will grow again, and recover. We muſt 
Think of every thing, Expect every thing 
that we may not be Surpriz'd., It is a 
Shame, ſays Fabjus, for a Commander to 
excuſe himſelf, by ſaying, 1 was not aware 


of 2t. 
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CHAP. XL 


Take pn all from Another Man, tl you 
have mga it your Own Caſe. 


T.is not prudent to deny a pardon t9 
.any Man without firſt examining, if we 
do.not ſtand in need of.it our ſelves ; for ir 
may be our Lot to ask it,..even at his Feet, 
to..whom we refuſe it. But we are willing 
enough to. Do, what we, are very unwilling 
to Suffer, It is unreaſonable to charge Pub- 
lick Yices, upon Particular Perſons : For 
we are all of us wicked, and that which we 
blame in others, we figd In our ſelves. *Tis 
Not a, Paleneſs in one, or a leanneſs in ano- 
ther-z. but a Peſtilence that has laid hold 
upon All. *Tis a wicked World, and we 
make part of it; and the way to 'be quiet, 
is to bear one with another. Such a /Man 
we Cry, has done nie a fhrewd turn, and I ne- 
ver aid him any burt. Well, but it may be 
I have miſchiov'd other People, or at leaſt 
I may live to do as much to him as that 
comes to, Such & one has ſpoken ill things of 
me 5 but if I firſt ſpake ill of him, as 1 do of 
many others, this is not an [njur y, but a 
Repayment. What if he did over-ſhoot 
himſelf? He was loth to loſe his Conceir 
erhaps, but there was no Malice in'c; and 
of he had not done me a Miſchief, he muſt 
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have done himfelf one. How many Good 
Offices are there that look like Injuries ? 
Nay, how many have 'been reconcil'd, and 
good Friends, after a profeſs'd hatred * ? 
BEFORE we lay any thing to heart , 
let ns ask our ſelves if we have not done 
-— ain * the ſame things to others. But, where 
ms in. Mall we findan Equal Judge ? He'thar loves 
ther wah. another Man's Wife ( only perhaps becauſe 
eat making ſhe is another?s ) will not ſuffer-his own to 
# hs own be fo much as look'd up5n.' No: Man fo 
a fierce againſt Cal he Evil 'Spea- 
erce againſt Calumny, 2s the Evil 'Spea 
ker ; Nore fo ſtridt exatters. of Modeſty 
ina S2rvant, as thoſe' that are moſt Protlie 
ga] of their own: We carry our Neigh- 
hors Crimes ' in fight, and we: throw our 
own -over -our Shonlders. The Jntempe- 
rance of 2 bad Son 1s chalſtis'd by a' worſe 
Father ; and/the' Luxury that we puniſh in 
others, we allow to'onr ſelves. ': The: Ty- 
1ant Exclaims againſt Homicide 5 and $3+- 
crilege againſt Theft. We are Angry with 
the Perſons, but not with the Faults. 
: SOME things their are that cannot hurt 
— gs, and Þ others - will not; as good Magi- 
1 + 1, trates, Parents, Tutors, Judges; whoſe 
an# orvers Reproof or Correction we are ro take, as 
#ill nt. we do Abſtinence, Bleeding, and other un- 
eajie things, which we are the better for. 
in which Caſes, we are not ſo much torec- 
kon npon what 'we ſaffer, as upon what we 
have done. JT take it ill, ſays one, and 1 
, on done nothing, ſays another : wiren it 
he 5 ſyme time we make It worſe, by adding 
jet I'Q- 
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Arrogance, and Contumacy to our firſt Er- 
ror. We cry out preſently, What Law have 
we Tranſoreſs'd? As if the Letter of the 
1 aw were the Sur of our Duty .; and that 
Piety, Humanity, Liberaliry, Juſtice, and 
Faith, were things beſide our Bufineſs. No, 
no, the Rule of Humane Duty is of a grea- 
ter Latitude; and we have many Obligarti- 
ons upon us, that are not to be found in 
the Statute- Books, And: yet we fall ſhort 
of the ExaQqneſs, even 'of That Legal 
Innocency. ' We have intended. one thing, 
and done another ; wherein only the want 
of Succeſs has Kept us from being Crimi- 
nas. This very thing, methinks, ſhould 
make us more favourable to Delinquents, 
and to forgive not only our ſelves, but the 
Gods too; of whom we ſeem to have har- 
der thoughts in taking that. to be a Par- 
ticular Evil directed to vs, that befals us 
only by the common Law of Mortality. 
In. fine, no Man living can-Abſolve himielf 
to his Conſcience, though to the World 
perhaps he may. *Tis true, that we are alſo 
Condemn'd to Pains, and JDiſcaſes, and to 
Death too, which is no more then the quit= 
ting of the Souls houſe. But, Why ſhonld a 
ny Man complain of Bondage, that wh:rc- 
{oever be looks, has his way open to Liber- 
ty ? That Precipice, that Sea, that River, 
that Well, there's Freedom in the bottom 


of it. © It hangs upon every Crooked Bow; c 4 5111141 
and not only: a Man's Throat, or his Heart #7” 


but every vein in his Body opens a Paſſage 
to It. Ee4 T4 
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| TO Conclude, where my proper Vir- 
-tue fails me, I. will have recourſe ro Exam- 
ples, and'fay'tomy-felf, Am'] greater then 
Fhilip, or Aygiftus; who both: of theny pur vp | 
greater Reproches-?: Many';tave'(pardon'd 
their Enetmes,and Thall notf forpwwea neg- 
led, a little Freedofy of rite Phbizve? Nay 
the Patience Hut of'ia SecoiitÞ!Thought does 
the buſineſs z/'for;: though the firlt ſhock 
be vjolent, take'i it;in parcs afid ts ſubdi'd, 
And, to wind :up' "all in-one word ;' The 
great Leſſon:of -Mankind;as well in. this, as 
In- all. other Calcs,/i wy 7 dg.” a4 'we would: be 
6 16 IS) 30, 23401 Inno 2p 
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HERE is G near an - Affinity betwixt 
"Anger, and. Cruelty; thatimayy.. People 
confound themiz; as, if Cracly-were only the 
Execution of Anger inthe payment of a Re- 
verge £ whichholds in ſome Caſes, but not 
in others. :-There are' a ſort of Men that. 
take delight iti the. Spilling of Humane 
Blood 3 and-.in the Death.of thoſe that-ne- 
ver did them any Injury, .inor; were ever ſa 
much as ſuſpeRted for it ; As'-Apollodorus', 
Phalaris, Sint, Procruſtus, and others, that 
burnt. Men'alive, whom we cannot-ſo pro- 
164 rall , OD ay þ _y - 
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does neceſfarily preſuppoſe an. Iajury, ci- 
ther Dore, : or: Conceis"d,v.on , Fear d, - but, 
the ather- takes . "Fecha: ,41n- Tormeming, 
without ſo much: as pretnding any Prove 
cation: .to';, and kills merely fe killing fake. 
The Original of this Orielry. perhaps, was 
Luger, which by frequent : Exerciſe, and 
dm. ;hasiloſt all -ſente of #hmenty, and 
Aercyz and they that! arg thus affected, are 
Tſo. far Bow the Countenance,: and _ 
rance of Men-in. Anger, that they will Laugh 
Rejogee, and} (Entertain! chemfelves with -* 
mott. horrid Speftacles x as Racks, Gaols, Gib- 
bets, ſeveral ſorts of Chains , and Puniſh- 
ments : Duylaceration of Members, Stig mati- 
zings, and Wild" Beefts 5 with other exqui- 
ſite Inventions of Torture: And yet at laſt 
the Cryelty it ſelf is more Horrid, and Odi- 
ous, then the means by which it works. 
It is a Beſtial magneſs 'to Love Miſchief ; 
beſide, that "is Wor: aniſh to Rage and Tear 
a: Generous Begſt "will teorn to do'r, when 
he. has any-thing at his 'Mercy..It 15 a Vice 
for Wolves, and Tygers ;"and' 'no leſs Abo- 
minable tothe World, then Dargerots to it 
ſelf. þ 

' THE Ronny had their Morning", and 


their Meredian '* Speftacles. In the Former, * elty of * 
they had their Combats of Aer with Wild gaman 
Beaſts ; and in the Larter, the Men fought Sp:etacler. 


Ore with another, I went (fays our Anthor ) 
the other day to the Meridian Spettacles, 
hope of Meeting ſomewhat of Mirth, and Di- 


we r ſu Ton, #o  ſafaes the Humars of thoſe _ 
| A 
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had becn enrertaind with Blood, in the Mor- 
ning, - But, ## prov'd otherwiſe 5 for com- 

ar d with this Tnnmanity, the "former Was Rt 


Adivgp The whole buſmeſs was only Murther 


upon Murther ; the Combatants fought Na- . 
ked, and every Blow was a Wound. They do 
ot contend for Victory, but for Death : , and 
he that kills one Man, 14 to be kild by another, 


By Wounds they are fe ca, ipon Wounds, which 


they Take, ard give npon theerr bare Breaſts. 
Barn that Rogne they cry ; What ? Ts he 
afraid of his Fleſh ? Io bunt ſee how ſnea- 
kingly that Raſcal dics ? Look to your felues 
Ny "Maſters, a and conſider ea't : Who knows 
tit this may come to be your 9wn Caſe ? Wic- 
ked Examples {eldom fa l of Coming bome 
at Jaſt ro the Authors. To deſtroy a Single 
Man, may. be Dangerous, but to Murther 

whole Nations, 1s only a more Glorious Wits 
kednef. Private --varice, and Rigour are 
Condemn'd : But Oppreſſior, when. it comes 
to be Authorizd, ys an PR of State 3 and to 
be publickly Commun a, though particu- 
larly forbidden,” becomes a Point of Dig- 
nity and Honor. What a ſhame is it for 
Men to Enterworry one another, when yet 
the fierceſt even of Beaſts are ar peace with 
thoſe of their own kind ? This Brutal Fury 
puts Philoſophy it ſelf to a Nand. The 
Drunkard, the Glutton, the Covetous, may 
be reduc 4. Nay, and the miſchief of it 1s, 
that no Vice keeps it ſelf within its proper 
Bounds. Luxury runs into Avarice, and 


when the Reverence of Yirtue is extin- 
guiſh'd, 


; 
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oufhed Men will ſtick at nothing that. car- 

ries proht along! with it. Man's Blood” is 
ſhed in Wantonneſs ; his Death is a Spec 
tacle for Entertainment, and- his Groans 

are Muſick. When Alexander deliverd Pp 
Lyſimachus to'a Lyon, how glad wonld he v 
bave been'to have had Nails, and Tecth ro 

nave devour'dhim himſelf ?: It would have 

too much derogated, he thought, from the 
dignity of his Wrath, to have appointed a 

Aan for the Execution of his Fri ud. Pri- 

vate Cruelties, tis true, cannot do much 
Miſchief, but in Priaces, they' are a War 
againſt Mankind. 

C. CAS AR would common y, for Ex- 
erciſe, Þand' Pleaſure, put Senators, and Roe h Rarb.s- 
man kniobts to the Torture : And Wizp ſe. rows Cruel- 
veral of them, like Slaves, or put them to" 
Death with the moſt accurate Torments, 
merely for the Satisfaticn of his cruely. 
'Fhat 'C'a/ar that wiſh the People of Rome 
had but one Neck, that be micht crt..43 Off at 
one' Blow. Jt was the Employment, THe 
Srudy, and the Joy of his Life. He wonld 
nyt ſo much as give the Expiring leave to 
Greoan, but caus'd their Mouths to be ſtopt 
with Sponges, or for want of them, with 
Rags of their own Cloths, that they '1ighr 
not breath onr fo much as their laſt Avn- 
nies at. Liberty ;, Or perhaps, left t1e tore 
mented fhould ſpeak ſomeriung which _ 
Tormetitcr had no mind ro l;car. Nay, h 
was {o impatient of Delay, thar he wout: 1 
frequently rife from Supper to have Me 
| kind 
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SENECA Chap. XIl. 
kilPd by Torch-Light, as if his Life and 
Death had depended. upon their diſpatch 
before the next morning... To ſay nothing 
how many Fathers were put to Death by him 
in the ſame Night with their, Sons, ( which 
was a kind of Mercy, in the. prevention of 


their Morning. ) And was, not-Syls's Cru- 


elty prodigious too, which, was, only ſtopr 
for want of Enemies ? He canſed 7002. Ci- 
tizens of Rome to. be {laughter'd. at once. 
and ſome of; the Senators. bcing ſtartled at 
their Cries that. were heard, in the, Sexate- 
worſe + Let us mind our buſineſs, ſays Sylla, 
Thu 1 nothing but a. few Mutineers that T 
have Order*d to be. ſent out of the Way. 4 
Glorjous Spettacle | ſays Hanmbal, when be | 
iaw the Trenches flowing with Humane 
Blood ; and if_the Rivers had run Blood too 
he would have lik'd it ſo much the better, 

AMONG the famous, and deteſtable 
Speeches that, .are comitted to Memory, 
I know none _.worſe then that Impuderr, and 
Tyrannical Maxime 1, © Let them Hate me. ſo 
they Fear me: not conſidering that thoſe - 
that are kept in Obedience by. Fear, are 
both Malicious, and Mercenary, and only 
wait for an opportunity to change thelr 
Maſter, Beſide that whoſoever 1s Terrible 
to Others, 1s likewiſe afraid of Himſelf. 
What is more ordinary, then for a Tyrant 
to be deſtroy'd by his Qwn Guards, which 
15 no more then the putting, thoſe Crimes 
into Practice which they learned of their 
Maſters : How many Slaves have —_— 
er On them» 
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themſelves of their Cruel Oppreſlors,though 
they were ſure'to dye fort; but when it 
comes once to a Popular Tyranmy,whole Na- 
rions conſpire againſt ir. For whoſoever 
threatens All, is in danger of All; over and 
above, that the Cruelty of a Prince en- 
creaſes the z:mber of hisEncmies, by deſtroy- 
ing ſome of them ; for it entails an heredi- 
tary hatred npon the F riends and Relations 
of thoſe thay are taken away. And then it 
has this Misfortune, that a "Man mult be 
wicked upon 'Neceflity ;' for there*s no go- 
ing back; So. that he muſt betake himſelf 
to Arms, and yet he lives in fear. He can 
neither truſt to the Faith of his Friends, nor 
to the Piety of his Children ; he both dreads 
Dearth and wiſhes it; and becomes a grea- 
ter Terror to himſelf, than he is to his 
People. Nay, if there were nothing elſe 
to, make Cruelty deteſtable, it were enough, 
that it paſſes all Bounds both of Cuſtom, 
and Humanity; 'and is followed upon the 
Heel, with Sword, or Poiſ06n. A Private 
Malice indeed does not move whole Cities ; 
but that which extends to All,is every Bo- 
dies Mark. One Sick Perſon gives no great 
diſturbance in a Family ; but when ir comes 
to a Depopulating Plague, all People fly 
from't. And 'why ſhould a Prince expect 
any man to be good, w hom he bas, taught 
to be wicked ? 


yr 1. 
BUT, What ifit were Sfe to be Crxel ? cal Go- 


Were it not ſtill a ſad thing, the very State” 


of ſuch a Government ? © A Government that © ie 


bears of War. 


SENECA, &. Chap. X'I. 


bears the" Image of a Taken City, where 


there's nothing but Sorrow, Tronvle, and 
Confuſion. Men dare not fo mych-as truft 
themſelves with their Friends.or with their 


Pleaſures. Their is not any Entertaininent 


ſo Innocent, but it affords pretence of Crime, 


and Danger. People are berray'd at their 


Tables, and in their Cups, and drawn from 
the very Theatreto the Priſon. How horrid 
a Madneſs is it to be ſill Reaping, and Kil- 
lins; tohave- the ratling of Chrins always 
in our Ears; Bloody Spettacles before our 
Eyes; and to carry 7error, and Diſmay, 
where-ever we go! If we had Lyovs, ani! 
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Serpents to rule over us, this wonld he" rhe 
manner of Their Government ; ſaving that 
they agree better among themſelves: Ir 
paſſes for a Mark of Greatneſs to burn Ct- 
tics,and lay whole Kingdoms waſte ; nor is 
it for the honour of a Prince,to appoint this 


or that ſingle Man to: be kill'd, unleſs they* 


have whole Troops, ( or ſometimes ) Legions 
Lo work upon But, it is not the Spoils. of 
War, and Bloody Trophies," that make @ 
' Prince Gloriozs ; bur, the: Divine Fowey of 


preſervin: VUmty, and Peace. -Ruine with- 


out Diſtin{ion is more properly the buſineſs 
of a General Delzge, or a C onflagration; Net- 
ther does a Fierce, and Inexorable Anpe/ 
hecome the Supreme Magiſtrate : Greatneſs 
of Mind « always Meck and Humble ; bit 
Cruelty is a Note, and an Effet of Weakneſs, 
and brings down a Gevernour to the Level of 
4 Compctitor. 

OF 
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Clemency. 


H EF MHamanty, and Excellence 
of this Virtae, 1s confets'd at 
all hands, as well by rhe Men 
of Fafwre, and thoſe that think 
every Man was made for - himſelf, as: by 
the Srorrks, that make Man a Sortable Crea- 
ene, and born for the Common good of Alan- 
kd : For 1t 1s, of all Diſpofitions, the 
moſt /eaccable, and Qwier But before we 
enter any further upon the Diſcourſe, it 
would be irft known what Clem: ncy is, that 
we may dilttngurfh it from /ty:; which 152 
Heaknefs, though many times miſtaken for 
x Virtue : and the nexr thing will be, to 
bring the Mind to the Zabit, and Exercije 
of it. - 


a CLEMENCY # 4 favourable Diſpoſition a Clemency 
of the Mind, in the Matter of inflifting Pu- deju'd. 


mfhment ; Or, A Meaderation , that remits 
ſomewhat of the Fenalty Incurr'd. As Pardon 
75 
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SENECA _ | | 
& the Total Remiſſion of a deſeru'd Puniſyment. 
We muſt be Carefnl not to confound Clec- 


mency with Pity ;, for as Religion Worſbips 


God, and Superftition Prophanes that wor- 
ſhip ; ſo ſhould we diſtinguiſh betwixt Cle- 
mency, and Pity ; Praftiſing the One, and 
Avoiding the Orher. For Pity procceds 
from 'a Narrowneſs of Mizd, that reſpects 
rather the Fortune, than the Cauſe: It is 
kind of Moral Sickneſs, comractet from 
other Peoples Misfortunes : Such another 
weaknefs as Laughing, or Yawning ' for 
Company, or as- That of Sick - Eyes, that 
cannot look upon others thatare Blear'd, 
without dropping Themſelves;.. Pll give a 
Shipwrack'd-Man a Plank, a Lodging to a 
Stranget, or a Plece of Money to him that 
wants it : I will dry up the Tears of my 
Friend, yet I will not weep with him, but 


treat him with Conftancy, and Humanity,' 


as one Man ought to treat Augther. 


hb Clemency IT is objected by fome, that Þ Clementy is 
x Profia-an Inſignificant Virtue; and that only the 
bie for all. Bad are the Better for't ; for the Good 


have no need on'c. But, in the firſt place ; 


as Phyſick is in Uſe only among the Sick ,/ 


and yet in Honor with the Sound ; io the 
Innocent have. a Reverance for Clemency, 


though Criminals are properly the Objets 
of it. And then again, a Man may be In- 


nocent, and: yet have Occafion for it too : 


for, by the Accidents, of Fortune, or the 


Condition of Fimes, Virtue it ſelf may 
come to be in'danger.” Gonlider the molt 


Popn 
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Populous City, or Nation'; what a ſolitude 
would it be, if none (ſhould be left there 
but thoſe that: could ſtand the Teſt of a 
Severe Juſtice? We ſhould have ncerith 
Judges, nor Accuſers : none either to Grant 
a Pardon, / or to'Ask'it. More or lefs, we 
are all- Sinners; and'he thar'has beſt purg'dt 
his "Conſcience, was brought by Errors to 
Repentance. And it is further Profitable 
to. Mankind 3' for many Delinquents, come 
to: be + Converted. There is a Tenderncſs 
tobe vs'd, "even toward ovr Slaves, and 
thoſe! that we have bought with our Money ; 
How much more*then, to Free, and to Ho- 
neft- Men, that” are rather ander our Pro- 
tection; then Dominion ? Not' that 1 would 


have it ſo'/General neither, as not to diſtin- 


gniſh betwixt the Good, -and the Bad, for 
cher would Intreduce a Confafion, and: give 
a kind' of 'enconragement to ' Wickedneſs. 
I: mult therefore have a reſpett'to the Qua- 
lizy\of rhe Offender, and. ſeparate the Car 
rabte from the Deſperate z for it is an equal 
Cruelty to pardon All, and to ' pardoff 
None. Where''the matter is in Balance, 
let, 'Mercy turn ''the Scale : Iff all Wicked 
Men' ſhould' be-puniſh'd, who ſhould ſcape ? 
THOUGH" Mercy, and 'Gentlenefs' of 
Nature; © keeps all in peace, and Tranquil-, 


lity,” even in'a Coteage ; yet is'it much more hrs 7 
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Beneficial, and Conſpicuons in'a Palace. in Private 
Private Men id their Condition, ave likewiſe Perſons, 


Private in their Virtues, and in their Yices : *but 


tis -0 y 


» more Bene« 


bur che Words,' w_ _=_ Attions of Princes, jciat in” 
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SEN EC H 


are the Subje&t of Publick Rimmor, and 
therefore they had need have a Care, what 
Occaſion They give People for Diſcourſe, 
of whom People will be always a talking. 
There is the Government of a 1 rince over 
his People, a Father over his Children, a 
Maſter over his Scholars, an Officer over his 
Soldiers, Heis an Unnatural Father, that 
tor every Trifle beats his Children. Who 
is the Better Maſter, he that Rages over his 
Scholars, for but miſſing a Word -in a Leſ- 
ton; or he that tries by Admonition, and 
fair Words, to Inſtruct, and Reform them ? 
An Outrageous Officer makes his Men run 
from their Colours. A Skillful Rider brings 
his Horſe to Obedience, by mingling Fair 
means with Foul ; whereas to be perpetual - 
Iy, ſwitching and ſpurring, makes him Vi- 
tious, and Jadiſh: And fhall we not have 
more care of Mer, then of Beaſ?s ? It breaks 
the Hope of Generous Inclinations, when 
they are depreſsd by Servility, and Terror. 
There is no Creature ſo hard to be pleas'd 

with Ill Uſage, as Man. - 
 CLEMENCT does well with 41, but beſt 
> bart ® with 4 Princes, for it makes their Power 
reſt bth of Comfortable, and Beneficial, which would 
Prince © Otherwiſe be the Beſt of Mankind. It efta- 
and People. bliſhes their Greatneſs, when they make 
the good of the Publick, their Particular 
Care, and Employ their Power for the 
ſafety of the People, The Prince, in ef- 
fe, is but the Soul of the Community z as 
the Community -is only the Body, of the 
"99; Prince : 
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Prince: So that in being Mercifn] to Others 
he is Tender of himſelf: Nor is any Man 
to mcan; but his Maſter feels the Loſs of 
him, ' as a Part of his Empire, And he 
takes Care, not only of the Lives of his 
People, but. alſo of their Reputation. 
Now, glving for granted, that all Virtues 
are an themielves Equal, it will not yet be 
deny'd, that they may be more Beneficial 
to Mankind in One Perſon, than in Ano- 
ther. A Beggar m3y be as Magnanimousg 
as a King : For, What can be Greater, or 
Braver, then to baffle Il] Fortune ! This 
docs not hinder, but thata Man in Autho- 
rity, and Plenty, has more Matter for his 
Generolity to work upon, than a Private 
Perſon: and it 1s alſo more taken notice 
of upon the Bench, then upon the Level. 
\ hen a Gracious Prince ſhews himſelf to 
his Pcople, they do not fly from him as 
from a Tygper, that had rouz'd himſelf out 
ot his Den ; but they worſhip him as a Be- 
nevolons Influence, they ſecure him againſt 
all Confpiracies, and Interpoſe their Bo- 
dies betwixt Him and Danger. They 
Guard him while he ſleeps, and defend hint 
in the Field againſt his Enemies. Nor 1s It 
without Reaſon, this Unanimous Agrees 
ment in Love and Loyalty ; and this He- 
roical Zeal of Abandoning themſelves for 
the ſafety of their Prince, bat it is as well 
the Intereſt of the People. In the Breath 
of a Prince, there's Life, and Death : and 
kisSentence ſtands good, Right;or. wry 
F 12 
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SENECA 
If he be Angry, no body dares Adviſe him ; 
and if he does Amiſs, who ſhall call him to 
Accompt ? Now for him that has ſo much 
Miſchief in his Power, and yer applies T hat 
Power to the Common Utility, and Com- 
fort of his People, diffuſing alſo Clemency 
and Goodneſs into their hearts too ; What 
can bea greater Bleſſing to Mankind then 
ſuch a Prince * Any Man may kill another 
Againſt the Law, but only a Prince can ſave 
him ſo. Let him ſodeal with his own Sub- 
jects, as he defires God ſhould deal with 
him : If Heaven ſhould be Inexorable to 
Sinners, and deſtroy all without Mercy, 
What Fleſh could be ſafe? Bur, as the 
Faults of Great Men are not preſently pu- 
niſh'd» with Thunder from Above, let them 
have a like regard totheir Inferiors here 
upon Earth. He that has Revenge in his 
Power, and does not Uſe it, 1s the Great 
Man. Which is the more Beautiful, and 
Agreeable State, that of a Calm, a Tem- 
perate, and a Clear Day; or That of 
Lightening, Thunder, and Tempefts ? 
And this is the very difference betwixt a 
Moderate, and a Turbulent Government. 
"Tis for Low, and Vulgar Spirits,to Brawl, 
Storm, and Tranſport themſelves ; but 'tis 
not for the Majeſty ofa Prince to laſh out 
into intemperance of Words : Some will 
think it rather Slavery, then Empire, to 
be debarr'd Liberty of Speech : and what 
if it be, when Government it ſelf is but a 
more 1lluſtrious Servitnde ? He that uſes his 
Power 
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Power as he ſhould, takes as much Delight 
in making it Comfortable to his People, as 
Glorious to Himſelf. He is Afﬀable, and 
eaſie of Acceſs ; his very Countcnance makes 
him the Joy of his Peoples Eyes, and the 
Delight of Mankind. He is Beloy'd, De- 
fended, and Reverenc'd, by all his Sabjects 
and Men ſpeak as well of him in Private, as 
in Publick : Heis ſafe without Guards,and 
the Sword is rather his Ornament.,then his 
Defence; In his Duty, he is like that of a 
good Father, that ſometimes gently Re- 
proves a Son, ſometimes threatens him; 
nay, and perhaps Coxretts him : But no Fa- 
ther in his right Wits, will Diſinherit a 
Son for the Firſt Fault : There muſt be Ma- 
ny, and Great Offences, and only Deſpe- 
rate Conſequences that ſhould bring him to 
that Decretory Reſolution : He will make 
many Experiments,to try if he can Reclaim 
him firſt, and nothing but the utmoſt De- 
ſpair muſt put him vpon Extremities. It is 
not Flattery that calls a Prince the Father of 
bs Country : The Titles of Great, and Au- 
gut are Matter of Complement, and of 
Honour ; but in calling him Father, we 
mind him of that Moderation, and Indn]- 
gence, which he owes to his Children. His 
Subjects are his Members ;. Where, if there 
muſt be an Amputation, let him come fſlow- 
ly to it, and when the Parr is cut off, let 
him -wiſh it were on again : let him grieve 
in the doing of it : He that paſſes a Sen- . 
tence Haſtily, looks as if he did it wil- 
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SENECA 
lngly; and then there is an Injuſtice in 
the Excels. 

IT is a Glorious Contemplation, for a 


e The bleſ. © Prince, firſt to Conſider the vaſt Multi- 
ſed Re- tudes of his People, whoſe Seditions, Di- 
Fexims of vided, and Impotent paſſions would caſt 


A Kerciful 
P rance, 


All in Confuſion, and Deſtroy Them- 
ſelves, and Pablick Order too, if the Band 
of Government did. not reſtrain them - 
And Thence to paſs to the Examination of 
his Canfcience, ſaying thus to himſelf, It 
5 by the Choice of [rouviderice that, I am here 
meac Gca's Depiiy upon Earth ;, the Arbitra- 
tor of Life, and Death, and tat wpon My 
breath, depends the Fortune of my Pyogle. My 
Lips are the Oracles of their Fate, and upun 
Them, hangs the Deſtiny toth of Cities, and 
of * Men, It is under my Favonr that Veople 
feek for either Proſperity, or Proteftion z, Thou- 
ſands of Swords are Drawn, or Sheath'd at 
my Pleaſure, What Towns ſhall be advane'd 
er Peſiroy'd , who ſhall be Slaves,' or who Free, 
aepcnds upon my Will and ya in this Arbi- 
trary Power of Atting without Controul, I was 
never Tranſported to do. any Crudl Thing, e&- 
ther by Anger, or Hot Blood, in my Self, or 


by the Contumacy, Raſhneſs, or Frovocations 


of other AMen';, though ſufficient to turn Mercy 
it ſelf into Fury. I was never  mov'd by the 
Odious vanity of making my ſelf Terrible by my 
Power ( that cHiecnrſed ( though Common ) Hu» 
mor of Oftentation, and Glory, that haunts 
Imperious Natures.) My Sword has not only 
veen b:ry'd in the Seabbard, but in a manner 
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Bound 19 the Peace, and tender even of the 
Cheapeſt Blood : And where I find no otier 
Motive to Compaſſion, Humanity it ſelf is Suf- 
fictent, I have been always Slow to Severity, 
and Prone to Forgive, and under as Strift « 
Guard to Obſerve the Laws, as if I were £c- 
comptable for the Breaking of them. Some 1 
pardon*d for their Youth ; Others for their 
Age.. I ſpare one Man for his Dignity, Ano- 
ther for his Humility and when T find no other 
matter to work upon, I ſpare my ſelf. So that if 
God jhonld at this Inſtant call me toan Accompt, 
the whole World would agree to witneſs for me, 
that I have not by any Force, either Publick or 
Private ;, either by my Self, or by any Other, 
defrauded the Common-wealth ;, and th! Repu=- 
ration that I have ever ſought for, has been 
That which few Princes have Ovtain'd, the 
Conſcience of my Proper Innocence. And I 
. have not loſt my labor neither, for no one Man 
wa ever ſo Dear to another, as I ha e made 
my ſel,” to the whole Body of my People. UVn- 
der ſuch a Prince the Subjett has no hing to 
wiſh for, beyond what he cnjuys ;, their Fears 
arc Ouieted, and their Prayers heard, and 
there 1s nothing can make their Felicity Greater 
unleſs to make it perpetual , and tnere 1s nv 
Liberty deny'd to the People, but that of De- 
ſtroying one another. 


IT is the Intereſt of che People, by the; 


for the ſafety of their Yrince, and by a 
' Thonſand Deaths to redeem that one Life, 
upon which ſo many Millions depend, Does 
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not the whole Body ſerve the Mind, though 
only the One is expos'd to the Eye, and the 
Other not ; but, Thin, and Inviſible, the 
very ſeat of it being Uncertain ! Yet the 
Hands, Fcet and Eyes, obſerve the Mo- 
tions of it: we Lye down, Run abour , 
and Ramble, .As that Commands us. If 
we be Covetous, we Fiſh the Seas, and 
Ranſack the Earth for Treaſure ; if Ambi- 
Tious, we burn our own Fleſh with Scavola 
wee calt our ſelves into the Gulph with Cur- 
tins: So would that vaſt 'Multitude of peo- 
ple, whichis Animated but. with: one Soul , 
Govern'd by one Spirir, and Mov'd by 
One Reaſon, deſtroy it ſelf with its own 
Strength, if it were not ſupported by Wit- 
dom, and Goycrnment. . Wherefore it is 
for their Own Security, that the. People 
expoſe their Lives for their Prince, as the 
very Bond that ties the Republick toge- 
ther; the Vital Spirit of ſo many Thou- 
ſands, which would be nothing elſe but a 
Burthen and a Prey, without a Governour., 
When this Union comes once to be Dif- 
ſolv'd falls all to- Pieces z' for Empire, 
and Obedience, muſF. Stand, and fall to- 
gether. ' It is no wonder then, if a Prince 
be Dear to his Peop]e, when the Commu- 
nity is wraptup in him, and the Good of 
Both as Inſeparable. as- the Body and the 
Head; the One for Strength and the other 
forCounſel; for, What Ggnifies the Force of 
the Body, without the Nirection of the Un- 
Merflanging 2 ? While Fi MYPY watches, his 
ik People 
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People Sleep ; his Labour keeps them at 
Eale, and his Buſineſs keeps them at Quiet. 
The Natural Intent of Monarchy appears 
even from the very Diſcipline of Bees 3; 
They aſlign to their Maſter the fairelt 
Lodgings, the Safeſt Place, and his Office 
is only to ſee, that the reſt perform their 
Duties. When the King 1s Loſt, the whole 
Swarm Dillolves : More than One, they 
will not Admit; and then they contend 
who ſhall have the Beſt : They, are of all 
Creatures, the Fierceſt, for their Bigneſs ; 
and leave their Stings behind them in their 
Quarrels ; Only the King kimſelf has 
None, Intimating, that Kings ſhould ne1- 
ther be Vindictive, nor Cruel. Is it nor a 
Shame, afrcer ſuch an Example of Modera- 
tion in theſe Creatures, that Men ſhould be 
yet Intemperate ? It were well if they loſt 
their Stings too in their Revenge, as well 
as the Other, that they might hurt bur 
Once, and do. no Miſchief by their Proxies. 
It would tire them out, jf either they were 
to execute All with their Own Hands, or ta 
wound Others, at the Peril of their. own 
Lives. 5 

A Prince ſhould behave himſelf Gene- 
roully 5 in the Power, which God has given 
him, of Life and Death ; eſpeciatly toward 


g The 


Prance 


that 


thoſe that have heen. at any time his Equals Gracious, 


for the One has his Revenge, and the other 
his Puniſhment in't. He that ſtands In- 
debted for his Life, has loſt it : but he that 
Recelyes his Life at the Foot of his Enemy. 
W; Fn: MI yes 


is Belov'd. 
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Lives to the Honour of his Preſerver : He 
Lives the Laſting Monumeut of his Virtue ; 
whereas if he had been led in Triumph, the 
SpeRtacle would have been quickl,; over. 
Or what if he ſhould reſtore him to his 
Kingcom again ; Would it not be an Am- 
ple Acceſſion to his Honour,to ſhew that he 
found nothing about the Conquer'd that was 
worthy of the Conqueror ? There's nothing 
more Venerable then a Prince that does not 
Revenge an Injury. He that 1s Gracious, 
1s Belov'd, and Reverenc'd-as a Common 
Father ; bat a Tyrant ſtands in Fear, and 
in Danger even of his Own Guards. No 
Prince can be fafe himſelf, of whom all O- 
. thers are Afraid ; for to ſpare None, 1s to 
enrage All. "Tis an Error to imagine, 
that any Man caa be ſecure, that ſnffers no 
body elſe to beſo too. How can any Man 
endure to tead an Uneaſie, Suſpittous , 
Anxious Life, when he may be Safe, if he 
Pleaſes, and enjoy all the Bleſſings of Pow- 
er, together with the Prayers of his Peo- 
ple? Clemency ProteQs a Prince without a 
Guard ; there's no need of Troops, Caſtles 
or Fortifications: Security on the One 
ſide, is the Condition of Security on the 
Other; and the Aﬀections of the Subject 
are the moſt Invincible Fortreſs. What 
can be Fairer, then for a Prince to Live the 
Object of his Peoples Love, to have the 
Vowes of their Hearts, as well as of their 
Lips ; and his Health and Sickneſs, their 
Common Hopes, and Fears * There = 
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be no D2nzer of Plots: Nay, on the Con- 
trary, Who wonld not frankly venture his 
Blood, to ferve him, under whoſe Govern- 
ment, Juitice, - Peace, Modeſty, and Dig- 
nity Floriſh ; under whoſe Influence Men 
grow Rich, and Happy ; and whom Men 
look upon with ſuch Veneration, as they 
would do upon the immortal Gods, if they 
were Capable cf ſeeing them? And, as the 
irve Repreientative of the Almighty, they 
conſider him, when he is Gracious, and 
bountiful, and. employs his Power to the 
Advantage of his Subjects. 

WHEN a Prince proceeds to Puniſh- 


ment, ® jt muſt be either to Vindicate Him- hjphere pu 
{c]f, or Others. Itisa hard matter to Go- wſhment is 
vern Himſelf in his Own Caſe. If a Man Y-ceſary, 


ſhould adviſe him -nor to be Credulous, bur 
to examine Matters, and Indulge the Inno- 
cent, this is rather a .point of Juſtice then 
of Clemency : But, in Caſe that he be Ma- 
niteſtly Injur'd, ] would have him Forgtve, 
where he may $afely do it, and be Tenacr 
even where he cannot . Forgive: But far 
more Exorable in his Own Caſe however, 
then in Anothers.-? I'is nothing to be free 
of Another Mans Purſe ; and *cis as Little 
to be Merciful in Another Mans Cauſe. He 


. 1s the great Man that Maſters his Paſſion 


where he is ſtung himſelf; and Pardons, 
when he might. Deſtroy. The end of Pu- 
nifhmest, is either to Comfort the Party 
Injur'd, or va ſecure him for the Future. A 
Princes Fortuge is above the need of ſuch a 

e GE ae Comfort, 
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Comfort, and his Power is too Eminent to 
ſeek an Advance of Reputation, by doing a 
Private Man a Miſchief. This I ſpeak, in 
Caſe of an Aﬀront from thoſe that are Be- 
low us : But he, that of an Equal, has made 
any Man his Inferiour, has his Revenge, in 
the .bringing of him Down. A Prince has 
been kil”d by a Servant, deſtroy'd by a Ser- 
pent ; but whoſoever preſerves a Man, muſt 
be greater then the Perſon that he pre- 
ſerves. With Citizens, Strangers, and 
People of Low condition, a Prince is not 
to Contend for they are Beneath him : He 
may ſpare ſome, out of Good Will, and 
Others, as he would do ſome little Crea- 
tures thata Man cannot touch without fou- 
ling his Fingers : But for thoſe that are 
to be Pardon'd, or expos'd to Publick Pu- 
niſhment, he may uſe Mercy as he ſees Oc- 
cafion 3 and a Generous Mind can never 
want Inducements, or Motives to it: And 
whether it be Age, or Sex, High, or Low, 
Nothing comes amils. 

TO paſs now to the Vindication of O- 


3 The Ends thers, there mult be had a i regard, either 
of Puniſh- to the Amendment of the Perſon Puniſh'd, 


inent. 


or the making of Others better, for fear of 
Puniſhment; or the taking the Offender 
out of the way for the ſecurity of Others. 
An Amendment may be procur'd by a Small - 
Puniſhment ; for he lives more Carefally 
that kas ſomething yet to Loſe ; It is a kind 
of Impmnity, to be incapable of a farther Pu- 
niſhment, The Corruptions of a City No 
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beft Cur*d by a Few, and Sparing Severi- 
ties; for the Multitnde of Offenders,creates 
a Cuſtom of offending, and Company Au- 
thorizes a Crime, and their is more gocd 
to be done upon a Piſſolute Zee, by Patience 
then by Rigour : Provided thar it paſs not 
for an Approbation of 1ll «3 anzers ; but only 
as an Unwithngneſi to proceed to Extremi- 
ties. Under a Merciful Prince a Man will 
be aſhamed to offend, becauſe a Puniſhment 
that 1s inflicted by a Gentle Governor, 
ſeems to fall heavier, and with more Re- 
proach: and it 1s Remarkable alſo, that 
Thoſe Sins are often Committed, which are 
very often Puniſh'd. Caligula, in five years 
Condemn'd more People to the Sack, then 
ever were before him; and there were fem- 
er Parriciaes before that Law againſt then 
then After. For our Anceſtors did wiſely 
preſume that the Crime would never be 
Committed, till by a Law for Puniſhing it 
they found that it might be done. Parr;- 
cides began with the Law againſt them, and 
the Puniſhment inſtructed Men in the 
Crime. Where there are few Puniſhments, 
Innocency is indulg'd as a Publick Good,and 
it is a dangerous thing to thew a City how 
ſtrong it is inDelinquents, There is a certain 
Contumacy in the Nature of Man,that makes 
him Oppoſe Difficulties. We are better ro 
Follow, than to Drive; as a Generous Horſe 
rides beſt with an Eaſie Bitt. People Obey 


wilingly, where they are Commanded kindly. 


When Burrhss the Prefe&t was to Sentence 
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T wo Malefactors, he brought the warrant 
to Nero to ſign : who, after a long Reluc- 
tancy, came 'to'r at laſt with this Exclama- 
tion, / would I could not Write. A Speech 
that deſerv'd the whole World for an Au- 
Gitory, but all Princes eſpecially ; and that 
the hearts of all rhe Subjects would conform 
to the likeneſs of their Maſters. As the 
Head 1s Well, or ]II, fo is the Mind Dull, or 
Merry. What's the Difference betwixt a 
K1ag, and a Tyrant, but a Diverſity of Will, 
under. one, and the ſame Power ? the One 
Deſtroys for his Pleaſure, the other upon 
Neceſlty : A Diſtintion rather in Fact, 
then in Name. A Gracious Prince is Arm'd 
as wellasa Tyrant; but'tis for the Defence 
of his People, and not for the Ruin of them. 
No King can ever have Faithful Servants 
that accuſtoms them to Tortures and Exe- 
cutions : The very Guilty themſelves do 
not lead ſo Anxious a Life as the Perſecu- 
tors, for they are not'oaly afraid of Juſtice, 
both Divine, and Humane, but it is Dange- 
rous, for them to mend their Manners ; {o 
that when they are once in, they muſt con- 
tinue to be Wicked, Upon Neceſlity. An 
Univerſal Hatred unites in a Popular Rage. 
A Temperate Fear may be kept in Order; 
but when it comes once to be Continnal, and 
Sharp, I1t provokes People to Extremities, 
and Tranſports them to Deſperate Reſoluti- 
ons:as Wild Beaſts, when they are preſt upon 
the Toyl,turn back, and aſſault the very Pur- 
luers. A Turbulent Government is 8 Ml” 
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tual trouble both to Prince, and People ; 
and he that 1s a Terror to all Others, 1s 
not without Terror alſo himſelf. Frequent 
Puniſhiments, and Revenges may Supprels 
the Hatred of a Few, but then it ſtirs up 
the Deteſtation of All. So that there's no 
deftroying One Enemy, without making 
Many. Ir is good to Maſter the Will of 
being Crucl, even while there may be Cauſe 
for it, and Matter to Work upon. 
AUGUSTUS was a Gracious * Prince, Þ 4 fs 
when he had the Power in his own hand ;_ 
but in the Trimviracy he made uſc of his Clemens 
Sword, and had his Friends ready Arm'4 
to ſet upon Anthony, during That Diſpute. 
But he bchav'd himſelf afcerwards at ano- 
ther rate; for when he was betwixt forty 
and fifty years of Age, he was told, that 
Cinma was ina Plot to Murther him, with 
the Time, Place, and Manner of the De- 
lign ; and This from one of the Confede- 
rates. Upon This, he reſoly'd rpon a Re- 
venpe, and ſent for ſeveral of nis Friends 
to adviſe upon'c. The thought of it kept 
him waking, to conlider, that there was 
the Life of a young Nobleman in the Caſe, 
the Nephew of / opey, and a Perſon other- 
wiſe Innocent. He was off and on ſeveral 
times, whether he ſhould put him to Death 
or not. - What ( ſays he ) ſhall 1 live wn 
Trouble, and in danger my ſelf, and the Con- 
triver of my Death walk Free, and S:cure ? 
Will nothing ſerve him but That Life, which 
Providence has preſervd in ſo many Cjvil 
Wars , 
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Wars ; in ſo many Battles, both by Sea, atd 
Land ; and Now, in the State of an Univer- 
ſal Peace rod ?! and not a ſimple Murther nei- 
ther, but a Sacrifice , for 1 am to be aſſaulted 
at the very Alter ;, ard ſhall the Contriver of 
all tkis Villany ſcape Uupuniſt'd ? Here Au- 
gxſius made a little Pauſe, and then recol- 
lecting himſelf: No, no, Ceſar, ( ſays he) 
tu rather Czſer, then Cinna, that I'm to be 
Angry with : why do I my ſelf live any longer; 
after that my Death # become the Intereſt of 
fo many People ? And if I go on, what end 
will there be of Blood, and of Puniſhment ? 
If it be againſt My Life that the Nobility 
Arms it Self, and levels their Weapons,” my 
Single Life, is not worth the while, if ſo many 
muſt be deſtroy'd, that I may be preſerv'd. 
His Wife £:vi4 gave him here an [nterup- 
tion, and delir*d him; that he would for 
once hear a Womans Counſel. Do ( fays 
ſhe ) like a Phyſician, that whew common Re- 
medies fail, will try the Contrary ; Tou ha & 


got nothing hitherto by Severity, After Sal- 
 vidianus there follow'd Lepidus; after him 


Murzna ;z C#pio follow'd bim, and Egnatius 
follow®d Cxpio : Try now what Mercy will do ; 
Forgive Cinna. He i Diſcover'd, and can ds 


you n0 hurt in your Perſon ;, and it will yet Ad- 


vantage you in your Reputation. Auguftus Was 
lad of the Advice,and he gave Thanks fort; 
and thereupon Countermanded the' Mee- 
ting of his Friends, and order'd Cinxa to'be 


brought to him Alone 3' for whom he caus'd 
2 Chair to' beſet, and' then! diſcharg'd the 


relt 
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| reſbof the Company. Cinna ( ſays Auguſtus) 


before I go any further, you muſt promiſe not 
to give me the Interruption of one Syllable till I 
have told you al I have to ſay, and you ſhall 
have Liberty afterward to ſay what you pleaſe: 
Tow cannot forget, that when 1 fonnd you in 
Arms againſt me, and not only Made my E- 
nemy, but Born ſo, 1 gave you your Life 
and Fortune. Upon . your Petition for the 
Prieſt-hood, I granted it with a Repulſe to 


| the Sons of thoſe that had been my Fellow- 
Souldiers \, and you are at this day ſo Happy, and - 
ſo Rich, that even the Conquerors envy hins 


that is Overcome ;, and yet after all This you 
are in @ Plot, Cinna, to Adurther me, AC 
that word Cina ſtarted, and interpoſed 
with Exclamations, That certainly he was 
far from being either ſo Wicked, or ſo Mad: 
This is breach of Conditions, Cinna, ( ſays 
Auguſtus ) "tis not your time to ſpeak yet. [ 
cell you again, that you are in a Plot to Mur- 
ther me; and fo he told him the Time, 
the Place, the Confederates, the Order, 
and Manner of the Defign, and who it 
was that was to do the | Deed. Cinna, 
por This, fixt his eye upon the Ground, 
without any Reply; not fer his word-fake, 
but as in a Confuſton of Conſcience ; and 
ſo Augufius went on. What (ſays he ) may 
your Deſign be in all this? Is it that you would 
pretend to ftep into my Place ? The Common- 


wealth were in an 1 Condition, if only Au- 


gultus were in the way betwixt you aud the 


Government, Ton were caſt the Other day in 4 
GE Cauſe, 
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Conſe, by one of your own Free-men ; and do 
you expett £0 fma 'X weaker Adverſary of Ceſar ? 
At, What if 1 were remov'd ? There's JEmili- 
ns *PavIns, Fabins Maximus, and Twenty 0- 
ther Families of great Blood, and. Threreſt, that 
wo//72 never bear 'it. To cut off the Story 
ſhort; ( for it was a  Difcourfe'of above 
two Bours ; and Arguſtus Jengthen'd the 
Pitniſhment in Words ; 'fince he intended 
That ſhould be all } Well, Cinna, fays he, the 
Life that I gave'to you once, as an'Enemy, 1 will 
0 repeat 1t to'\a Traytor, and to'aParricide, 
a this ſhall ve the laſt Repronch Pl ' give you. 
For-the time'to come, there ſhall bene ther Cox-. 


 rention berwixt You" and. Me, then whith hall 


onr ao ithe other in Point of Friendſhip. "Aﬀeer 
This Auruſtirs made Cinna Confal; (an Ho- 
nour,” which he confeſs'd, he Uurſt hot ſo 
much/as Deſire 9 and Ca” was ever af- 
fectionately Faithful to tim, he mate Ceſar 
bis Sole Heir, and 'this was the' Lift 'Con- 
ſpiraty that ever was form'd againſt him. 
THIS Moderation in Huguſt ns, was: the 
Excellency of his Mature Age; for 1n his 
Youth, he was Paſſionate, 'and 'Sndden ; and 
hedid many things, which afterward "he 
look'd back upon with + Trouble :'Aﬀter 
the Batte] of Afiuin,' ſo 'mahy \Navies 


broken in Sicily, both Roman and Strangers; 


the Peruſian Altars ; (where 300 Lives were 
Sacrific'd to the Ghoſt of Julits) his fre- 
gent Proſcriptions, and other Severities; his 
emperance at laſt-feem'd to be little more 
then a Weary Craclry. 1f he had niet Forgs- 
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: en thoſe that he Conguer'd, Whom: ſhould 
he have Goversn'd ? He choſe his very Life- 
Guard from among, his Enemzes, and the 
Flower of the Romahs owed their Lives to 
his Clemency. Nay, he only puniſh'd Le- 
_ pidus himſelf with 'Baniſhment, and permit- 

red bit to wear the Enſions of his Dignity 
o_ taking the Pontificate to. himfelt, 
g as Lepides was Living ; for he would 
ng oife it as a Spoil, ' but as an Monor. 
This Clemency it was, that Secur'd'him in 
his Greatneſs, and  Ingratiated him to the 
People, though he laid' his hand upon the 
Governtnent before ' thay had thoroughly 


ſihmitted to the Yoke ; and This Clemency. 


it wd$,that has made his Name Famous to Po 
fterity. This is it, that makes us reckon hint 
D:vine, without the Authority of an Apotbe= 
ofi5.' He was ſo Tender, and Patient, that: 
tho'many- a bitter jeft ' was broken upon 
him (and Contumelies upon Princes, are the 
moſt” Iatolerable of all Injuries ) yet he never 
punifh'd any- Man upon that Subjedt. 1: js 
Then Generous to be Merciful, when we have 
it in-6ur Power to take Revenge. 

A San of Titus Arjvs being Examin'd and 


found * Guilty of Paricide, was Baniſh'd k A Merc- 
Rome, and Confin'd to Marſeilles, where his fl Fudg- 


Father allow'd him the ſame Annuity that 7 


he had before ; which made all People con- 
clude "bir Guilty, when they ſaw that his 
Father had yet Condemn'd the Son, that he 
could not Hate. Auguſti's was pleas'd to'Sit 
"Pon the Fact in the Houfe of A4rjus, only as 
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a Single Member of the Counſel, that was to 
examine It : If it had been in Ceſar's Pa- 
lace, the Judgment muſt have been Ceſar's, 
and not the. Father's. Upon a full kearing 
of the Matter Ceſar directed, that every 
Man ſhould write his Opinion, whether 
Guilty, or Net, and without declaring of 
his Own, for fear of a Partial Vote. Be- 
fore the Opening of the Books, Ceſar paſs'd 
an Oath, that ke would not be Aris his 
Heir : and, to ſhew, that he had no In- 
tereſt in his Sentence, as appear'd after- 
ward, for he was not Condemn'd to the 
. Ordinary Puniſhment of Paricides, nor toa 
Priſon, but, by the Mediation of Ceſar, 
only Baniſh'd Rome, and; confin'd to the 
Place which his Father ſhould Name : 
Auguſtas infiſting upon it, that the Father 
ſhould content himſelf with an Eaſie pu- 
niſhment, and Arguing, that the young 
Man was not mov'd to the Attempt by 
Aalice, and that he was but half reſolv*d 
upon the Fatt, for he waver'd in ity and 
therefore to remove him from the City, 
and from his Father's fight, would be ſuf- 
ficient. 'This is a Glorious Mercy, and 
worthy of a Prince, to make all things 
Gentler where ever he comes. How Mi- 
ſcrable is that Man in Himſelf, yvho when 
be has employ'd his Power il Rapines, 
and Cruelty upon Others, is yet more Un- 
happy in Himſelf ? He ſtands in Fear both 
of his DomeRticks, and of Strangers, the 
Faith of his Friends, and the Picty yy = | 
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Children, and flies to Actual Violence to 
ſecure him from the Violence he Fears. 
When he comes to look about him, and to 
conſider what he Has done, what he Muff, 
and what he is About todo ; what with 
the Wickedneſs, and with the Torments of 
his Conſciexce, many times he Fears Death, 
Oftener he wiſhes for't, and lives more 
Odious to himſelf, then to his Subjedts - 
whereas, on the Contrary, he that takes 
a Care of the Publick, though of one part 
more perhaps then of Another, yet there 
is not any Part of it, but he looks npon as 
part of Himſelf. His Mind is Tender, 
and Gentle, and even where Puniſhment 
is Neceſſary, and Profitable, he comes to 
it Unwillingly, and without any Rancor, 
or Enmity in his heart. Let the Authority, 
in fine, be what it will, Clemency be- 
comes it, and the Greater the Power, the 
greater is the Glory of it. Jt is a muly 
Royal Virtue, for 4 Prince to dtliver his Pes- 
ple from Other Ment Anger avd no t5 
Oppreſs them with his Own, 
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Certain General Direftions for the Govern- 
ment of the Voice ; 'as in ſpeaking Soft, 

or Loud; Quick, or Slow. The Speech 
is the Index of the Mind,” © | 


O U ſay well, that in Speaking,the 
very Qydering of the Voice, (to 
ſay nothing of the Actions,Coun- 
tenances, and other  Circum- 
ſtances that accompany it) is @ 
Conſideration worthy of a Wiſe Man. 
There are, that preſctibe Certain Modes 
of Riſing, and Falling ;' Nay, if you will 
be governed by Them, you ſhall not ſpeak 
4 Werd, move a Step, orecat a Bit, but by 
a Rule - And theſe perhaps are too Critical. 
Do not underſtand me yet, as if I made no 
Difference'betwixtentringupon a Diſcourſe 
Loud, or Soft ; for the Aﬀections do Na- 
curally 'Riſe by Degrees ; and,; in all Diſ- 
putes,' or Pleadings,” whither Publick, of 
ETES H: h Privatey 
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Private, a Man ſhould properly Begin with 
Modeſty, and Temper, and ſo Advance by 
little and little, if geed be, into-Clamour, 
and Vociferatian. And -as the Voice Riſes by 
Degrees, Ict. it fall ſo tao; not\'Snapping off 
upon a fudden;,butabating, as npon Modera- 
tion: The other isUnmannerly,and Rude. He 
that-has a Precipitate ſpeech, is commonly 
violent in his -Manners - Beſide that, there 
Is in- it much. of. Yanity, and Emptineſs, 
and: no Man takes fatisfattion,in a Flux of 
Words, without Choice ; where the Noiſe 
is more then the :'Value. Fabian was a Man 
Eminent: both for, his Life and Learnisg; 
and no leſs for his Eloquence. His, Speech 
was, .,rather eaſic,. and Sliding, than Quick:z 
Which he accounted: to! be, net only Ly- 
able to many Erxors,! but.toa -Sufpition of 
Immodeſty.; Nay,det.a Man: have Words 
never ſo much, at. Will, -he; will no: more 
ſpeak - faſt, then he will-Run, for ſeay his 
Tongue ſhould, go before his; Wit. ;/The 
- Speech of;.a Philoſopher; ſhould: be like his 
Life,Compoſed, witbout Preſſing, or{Stum+ 
ling z which, is / fitter for.a -Mogatebank, 
then 3 Man of Sabriety,, and Buſineſs.;.,and 
thento drop ong;word after another; is-as 
bad on the other fide... The Interruption 
is Tedious,, and. tires.qut_ the Auditor: with 
ExpeRation. Truth, and Moxaljty, ſhould 
be deliver'd in Wards plain,; and without 
AﬀeQation ; for, like Remedies, unleſs they 
ſtay with uns we are never the .better for 
them. He that - would work upon bis Hea- 
rers, 
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rers, maft no' more expect to do it upon the 
Polt, then a Phyſition to Cure his Patients, 
only 'in- paſſing by them. Not but that F 
would - have a Wiſe Man, it ſome Caſes, to 
Raiſe 'himfelfand mend his Pace ; but {till 
witli.a regard to the digtity of his Man- 
ners-; 'thongh there may 'be #'great force 
alfo in Moderation. -I would” have his Dif- 
conrſe-Imooth, and fowing, like a River; 
not 1mpetious, like a Torrcnt. There is 
a Rapid, Lawleſs, and Irrevocable Veloci- 
ty of Speech,” which I wonld ſarce allow, 
even to 'an Orator ; for if he be tranſpor- 
ted with Paſſion, or Oſtentation, a Man's 
Attention can hardly keep him Company. 
It is not the Quantity; but'the Pertinence, 
that does the buſineſs. 1& the Words of an 
Ancient Man flow Soft, and: Gentle; 'let 
thoſe of an Orator come'off Round, and 
Powerful ; | but'not run on'withour Fear, or 
Wit; -as if a whole Declamation were to be 
but'one Period. Cicero wrote with Care, 
and that which'will for ever ſtand the Teſt. 
All: Publick.'Languages are according to the 
Humor ofthe 'Apge: ''A' Wantonneſs, and 
Effemenacy of Specch denotes Luxury 4 for 
the Wit'follows 'the "Mind : If the Lat-" 
ter: be'Sonnd, Gompos'd, Temperate, and 
Grave; the /Wit is' Dry, and Sober too © 
but if the'One be corrupted, the Other is 
likewiſe Unſound. Do we not ſce when # 
Man's mind is heavy, how he Creeps, and 
Draws his 'Legs After him? A Finical 
Temper is read in, the very Gelſtors,' and 

SEE - : Cloaths 5; 
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Cloths; ifa Man be Cholerick, and Vio- 
lent, it is alſo diſcover'd in his Motions. 
An Angry Man ſpeaks ſhort, 'and. Quick ; 
the Speech "of an Efteminate. Man is Looſe, 
and Melting. . A 'Qneltnt, and Solicitous 
way. of ſpeaking,:.is the ſign. of a Weak 
Mind '; but a Great Man Tpeaks with Eaſe, 
and Freedom ;. and with more Aſſurance, 
though leſs Care. Speech is the Index of 
the Mind : When you ſee a Man Dreſs,and 
ſer his Cloaths in Print, you ſhall be ſure to 
find his Words ſo too, and nothing in them 
thatis firm,” and- Weighty : It does not 
become a Man to be Delicate. As it is in 
Drink, the Tongue never Trips, till the 
Mind be Over-born ; So it is with Speech ; 
ſo long as the Mind is Whole, and Sound, 
the Speech is Maſculine, aud Strong ; but 
if one Fails, the other Follows. 
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Of Stiles, Compoſitions, and the Choice of 
Words. That's the beſt way of Writing, 
and Speaking, which is Free and Natural. 
Advice concer ving Reading. 


O U cannot expect any Certan, and 

Kk Univerſal Rule, either for the Stile, 
or for the Manner of Speaking, or Writing, 
becauſe they vary according to Uſzge,and 
Occalion. So that we muſt content our ' 
| ſelves 
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ſelves wiih Gencrals. Men Write, and 
Speak commonly according to the humour 
of the Ape they live in : and there is alſo 
a Correſpondence betwixt the Language, 
and the' Life of Particular Perſons ; as one 
may give a near Gueſs at a Man, by his Ve= 
ry Gate, Furniture, and Clonaths. In 'the 
firſt place, let the Senſe be Honeſt, and 
Noble; not pinc'd up in Sentences ; ; but 
Subſtantial, and of Higher defizn, with 
nothing in it Superfiuous. | Let the Word 
be fitred to the Matter : and where the Sub- 
je& is Familiar, 'Iet the Stile be ſo too. But 
. great thoughts muſt have-/ſuitable, Expreſ- 
ſions ; and there ought to be a kind of 
Transport in the One, toanſwer tL in the 
Other. It is not enough to compoſe a 
pleaſant Fable; and tickle the Fancy ; 
but he that Treats of weighty Matters, 

malt do it 1n Grave, and Sober Terms. 

There are ſome that have not ſo much of 


the vigour of an Orator ; or of chat Senten- 


tions Sharpneſs; and yet the Worthineſs 
of the Senſe, makes amends for the Low- 
neſs of the Stile, Our  Fore-fathers were 
not at all delighted wich fine Words, and 
Flowers: but their Compoſitioas were 
Strong, Equal, and Manly. We have now- 
a-days here and there a Point; but the 
Work is Uneven, where only This, or 
That Particular is Remarkable. We never 
admire This, or That ſingle Tree, where 
the Whole Wood 1s all of a Height. A 
Specious Title-Page may commend a Book 
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to Sale, but not for Uſe. An Eminent Au- 
thor is to be taken down” Whole, and not 
here and there a Bit. "Tis a Miiming of 
the Body to take the Members of it a part - 
Nor 1s it a handfome Leg, or Arm, that 
makes a Handſome Man ; but the Symme- 
try, and Agreement of all together. It is 
the Excellency of Speaking, and Writing, 
to do it Cloſe, and in Words accommodate 
co the Intention; and 1 would yet have ſome- 
what more to be ſiznified,then ts Deliver'd”: 
It being alſo a Mark of 'Strenpgth,and Soll- 
dity of Judgment. The Propriery of words, 
in ſome Cafes, is Wonderful”; | efpecially 
when we are well read in the Knowledge of 
Things, and of Duties; and there'tsa' Sin- 
gular Grace in the Gentleneſs of Numbers, 
when they run Smooth, and without Per- 
turbation. Some are rais'd, and 'StartPd 
at Words, asa Horſeis at a Drum; and 
cndue the very Paſſion of the | Speaker. 
Others are mov'd with the Beauty of 
things; and when they hear any thing 
bravely urg'd againſt Death, ' or Fortune, 
they do ſecretly wiſh for ſome Occaſion of 
Experimenting that Generofity in them- 
ſelves. ' But not one of a Thoufand of 
them, that carries the Reſolntton home 
with him that he had conceived. It is an 
caſte matter to excite an Auditory to the , 
Love of Gpodneſs, having already the 
Foundation and the Seeds of Virtue within 
themſelyes : So that it is but awakening the 
Conſideration of it, where all Men are a- 
NET 2 BY greed 
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greed befare-hand upon the Main. Who 
is {a Sordid, as not Io be rous'd at ſuch a 
Speech as this ? The Poor Miz wants many 
| things, but the Covetous Man wants Alt. Can 
any Fleſh forbear being delighted with This 
ſaying, though 4 Satyre againſt. his own 
Vice.? As to forc'd Metaphors, and wild 
Hyperboles, - I would leave them to. the 
Poets. AndI amutterly againſt.*Fooling 
with Tinkling, Conceipts, and Sounds - 
Not that 1 would wholly forbid the uſe of 
Hyperboles ;, which, although they. exceed 
the Truth, may yet be a means,by things 
Incredible, to bring us unto things Credi- 
ble. And there may be great uſe made alſo 
of Parables; For the way, of Application 
does uſally, more affe& the Mind, then the 
downright, Meaning. That Speech wiich 
ains npon the Paſſions, 1s much more Pro- 
table then that which only works upon 
the Judgment., Chryſippics was a Great 
Man, and of an Accute Wit ; but the Edge 
of it was ſo fine, that every thing turn'l ir; 
and he might be ſaid, in rruth, rather to 
prick the Subje&t that, he handled, chen ro 
Pierce it Through. 

As it is not for the Honour of a Philoſopher, 
to be Solicitons about Words: 1 would not 
have him negligent neither: Bur, let him 
ſpeak with Aſſurance, and without Aﬀeca. 
tion. If we can, let our Diſcourſes be 


Powerful ; but however, let them be Clear. 


I like a Compoſition that is Nervous, and 
Strong ; but yet I would have it Sweet, and 
Hh 4 __ Graci- 
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Gracious withal. There are many things, 
I know, that pleaſe well enongh in the De-' 


livery, and'yet will hardly: abide the Teſt: 
of an Examination. But, that -Floquence 


is Miſchievous, that diverts a Man from 


Things to' Words; and. little-better then' 
a Proſtitution of Letters. For, What ſig- 
nifies tl phe Pomp of Words, or the-Jumbling 
of SylMables, to the' making .up-'of a Wiſe 
Man? Tullys Compoſition indeed is equal, 
his Numbers are: Harmonious, Free, and 
Gentle : and yet he takes'a | Care, not to 
make any forfeiture of his Gravity. Fabian 
is a great Man, in being Second: to Cieero : 
Polio is a great Man too, though a'ſtep be- 
low him; and fo 1s Livy likewiſe, thotgh 
he comesafter the other Three. But'ſeve-' 
ral Sybjecs- require | ſeyeral- Excellencies. 
An Orater ſhould be ſharp? The Tragedian, 
Great ; and the Comedian Pleaſant. When 
a Man Declaims. againſt Vice, let him be 
Bitter ; againſt Danger, | Bold; | againſt 
Fortune, Prond ; againſt Ambition, Re- 
Proachful - Let him chide Luxury'; Defame 
Luſt :' An Impotency of Mind muſt be-Bro- 
ken. In theſe Caſes, Words are the leaſt 
part of an Honeſt Man's Bulinefs. | 

In the Matter of Compoſition, I would 
Write as I Speak ; with caſe, and Freedotn ; ; 
for it is more Friendly. as well as more Na- 


tural : And ſo mnch my Inclinatiqn, ' that 


if I could make my Mind viſible to you, I 
would neither Speak, nor Write it. If 1 
put my Thoughts i in good Senſe, the Matter 


of 
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of Oraament I ſhall \leave tothe Orators. 
There are ſome things that'a man” may 
Write even as: he Travels; Others, that 
require Privacy," and Leiſure. But howe- 
ver, it is'f00d 'in- Writing, as in other 
Caſes, to leave 'the /beſt Bir for'the laſt. 
A Philofopher 'has no - more | to do, then 
toſpeak properly, and 'in words that ex- 
prefs/ his Meaning. and this may be done 


/ withont Tofling' of-the Hands, Stamping, 


or any - Violent - Agitation' of the Body; 
without. either the Vanity ofthe Theatre, 
on the 'one hand, -or an Infipid Heavineſs, 
on the other. I would have his Speech as 
plain, 'and ſingle, as his Life; for he is 
then 'as good as his Word, when © both 
Hearing 'him;'ard 'Sceing him, we find 
him to be the' fame Perſon.” and yet if 
a Man can be'Floquent, without "more 
=_ then the things worth," let him uſe 
1s Faculty : Provided, that he value him- 
telf upon the Matter, more then upon 
the Words ;'and apply. himſelf rather to 
the Underſtanding, then to the Fancy ; 
for this 1s 'a buſineſs of Virtue, not a Try- 
al of Wit. Who is there'that''would not 
rather have'a Healing, then a Rhetorical 
Phyſitian ? But, ' for eſteeming any ' Man 
purely npon the ſcore' of his Rhetorick, [ 
would as ſoon chuſe a Pilot for a pood 
head"_of Hair. 
_ In the matter of Reading ; I would fix 
npon ſome Particular -Authors, and make 
them my' own. He that is every where, 1s 
| no 
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no where; but like a Man that ſpends his 
Life in Travel, he has many. Hoſts, but. 
few Friends Which is the very Condi- 
tion of him ; that skips from. one Book $0. 
Another z The | Variety does but diſtract 
his Head:; and, for want of Digeſting, it 
turns to Corruption, inſtead: of: Nouriſh- 
ment. *Tis a, good Argument. of a Well 
Compoſed Mind, when a Man loves Home, 
and to keep Company with Himſelf. Wherer 
.aS 2 Rambling Head is,a_ Certain Sign of a 
Sickly Humor. Many Books, and many 
Acquaintances, bring a Man to a Levity of 
Diſpofition,and a Liking of Change, What 
is the Body the better for Meat, that will 
not ſtay with it ? Norits there any thing 
more Hurtful in the Caſe of Diſeaſes, or 
Wounds,then the frequent ſhifring of: Phy - 
ſick, or Phiſters. Of -Axthors, be ſure to 
make Choice of the Beſt ; and ( as I ſaid 
before) to ſtick Cloſe ro therh; - :and 
though you may take up others by the By, 
reſerve fome Selet Ones however for:yaur 
Study, and Retreat. In your Reading, 
you will every day meet with Conſolation, 
and Support, againſt Poverty, Death,and 
Other Calamities, Incident to Humane 
Life: Extra& what you like; and then 
ſingle out ſome particular from the reſt, 
for that days Meditation. Reading does 
not only Feed, and Entertaia the Under- 
ſanding; but when a man is dos'd with 
One Study, he relieves himſelf with Ano- 
ther ; but (tjll Reading, and Writing are 
| | to 
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to' be taken up by Turns. So long as the 
Meat lies whole upon the Stomach, it is a 
Burthen to ns; but npon the Concodion it 
paſſes into Strength, and Blood. And fo 
it fares with our Studies ; fo long as they 
lie whole, they paſs into the Memory 
withont” affecting the Underſtanding : Bur, 
upon. Meditation, they become our Own, 
and ſapply us with Strength, and Virtue : 
The Bee that Wanders, and Slips from eve- 
ry Flower, diſpoſes what ſhe has Gather'd 
into her Cells. | 


tt. 
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Againſt all forts of AﬀeRtation in, Diſcourſe. 
Phantaſtical Studies ; Impertineut, and Un- 
profitable Subtilties. Man's Buſineſs is Vir- 
rue, ot Words, » 
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HERE are many Men, -( and ſome of 


great Senſe too ) that loſe both the 
Profit, and ' the Reputation of good 
Thoughts, by the Unconth manner of Ex- 
preſſing them : they love to talk in 4ſte- 
ry, and take it for a mark of Wi/dow, not 
to' be Underftood. They are ſo fond of 
making themſelves Publick, that they will 
rather be Ridiculous, then not taken No- 
ticeof. When the Mind grows Squeamiſh, 
and” comes to a Loathing of things that are 
Common as if they were Sordid, bo, 
A» '» : | Ic A 
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Sickneſs betrays it ſelf in our way :of 
Speaking, too: for. we muſt haye New 
Words, New Compoſh tions, and it paſſes. for 
an Ornament, to borrow from other 
Tongues, where we may, be better ſur- 
niſhes in our own. One, Man Prizes him- 
ſelf upon being Conciſe, and talking in 
Parables : Another 'runs himſelf out in 
Words; and that which he takes only for 
Copions, renders him to. Others both Ki- 
dicirlous, and Tedious. Others there arc, 
that like the Error well enough, but can- 
not come Up to'r. But, take this for a 
Rule; Whereſoever rhe Speech 1s Corrupted, 
Jo is the Mizd., Some are only for Words 
Artiquated,” and Jong ſince out of Date; 
Ochery only for that which is Popular, and 
Courſe ; and they are both in the Wrong: 
for the One takes too little Care, and the 
Other too munch. Some are for a Rovgh, 
brY%en Stile, as if it were a thing Vnman- 
ly to pleaſe the Ear ;, others are too Nice 
upon the Matter of Number, aad make it 
rather Singing , then Speaking. Some af- 
fect not to be underſtood til] the end of 
he Period, and hardly then neither, *Tis 
10t good ; a Stile that is either too Bold, 
or too Florid; the One wants Madeſty, 
and the ' Other, Effett. Some are too 
Starch'd, and Formal ; others take a Pride 
in being Rugged ; and if they chance to 
let fall any thing that is Smooth, they*lI 
tranſpoſe,” and mangle it on purpoſe, on- 


ly to maim the Period, and diſappoint-a 
Bodies 
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Bodies Expectation. Theſe Errors are 
Commonly introducd by ſome Perſon 
that 1s famous for his Elequence : Others 
follow him, and {fo it paſſes into a-Faſhion. 
And we are as much out in the Choice of 
the Matter, as 1n that of our Words. 
There are ſome Studies which are only 
Matter 'of Curiofity, and Trial of Skill ; 
Others of Pleaſure, and of Ufe : but [till 
there are many things worth the Knowing 
perhaps, that were not worth the Learn- 
ing. "It is a hnge deal of time that is 
ſpent in Cavelling about Words, and Cap- 
tions Diſputations, that work us up ro 
an Edge, and then Nothing comes oc. 
Thereare ſomc Tricks of Wir, like ſl:ghr 
of hand, which amount to no more then 
the Tying of Knots only to Looſen them 
again ; and it is the very Fallacy that 
Pleaſes us ; for; ſo foon as ever we know 
how they are done, the Satisfation 1g, at 
an End. He that does not underſtand theſe 
Sophiſms, is never the worſe, and he that 
does, is never the better. if 2 man tells 
me that I have Horns, I can tell him again, 
That I have None, without Feeling on my 
Forehead. Bion®s Dilemma makes All me 
to be Sacrilegions, and yet, at the ſame time, 
maintaiis, That there is no ſuch thing as 
Sacrilege, He that takes to himſelf, (ſays he) 
what belongs ro God, C ommits Sacrilege ;, 01 


all things belong to God, ; 7 herefore be that ap- | 


plies any thing to his own Uſe, 3s Sacrilrg ions, 


On the other ſide, the very Kiftg of a 
Tcmple 
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Temple he makes to be No Sacrileze : for 
ts ( ſays he ) but the taking of ſomthing 
out of One place, that belongs to God, and 
removing of it to Another that belongs to him 
700. The Fallacy lies in This, that though 
all things Belerg.to him, all things are not' 


yet Dedicated to him.. There is no greater: ' 


Enemy of Truth, then overmuch Subtiley 


of Speculation. Protagoras will have every 


thing Diſputable, and as much to be ſaid 
for the One fide, as for the Other. Nay; 
he makes it another Queſtion, Whether eve- 
ry thing be Diſputable, or no. There are 
Others that make it a Sczence, to prove, 
That Man knows Nothing : But, the For- 
mer is the more Tolerable Error ;. for the 
Other takes away the very Hope: of Know- 


ledge, and' it 1s better to know that which 
1s Superfluous, then nothing atiall. And- 


yet It is a kind of Intemperance to. deſire 
to, Know more then Enough; for'it makes 
Mh T roubleſome, Talkative,' Imperti- 
nent, Conceited, &c. There is a Cer- 
tain Hankering after Learning, which, 4f 
it be not -put into a right: way, hinders, 
and falls foul upon it. ſelf. Wherefore 
the Burthen muſt be fitted to the Shoul- 
ders, and no more then we are Able to' 
Bear. It is, in a great Meaſare, the Fault 
of our Tutors, that teach their Diſciptes 
rather how to Diſpute, then how to Live : 
And the Learner himſelf is alſo to blame, 
for apply'ng himſelf to the Improvement, 
rather of his Wit, then' of his' Migd : By 

| | which 
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which means, Phyloſophy is now turn'd to « 


Fhilology, Put a Grammarian to Virgll ; 
he ' never heeds the Philoſophy, but the 
Verſe: Every \ Man takes Notes for his 
own'Study. 4{n the ſame Meadow the Cow 
finds Graſs, the'. Dog ſtartsa Hare, and 
the 'Srork ſnaps aLiziard, Tully's de Re- 
publica finds work both for the Philoſopher, 
the Philologer, and the Grammarian. The 
Philoſopher wonders. how it was Poſlible to 
Speak ſo much againſt Juſtice: The Phi- 
lologer makes this Obſervation, that Rome 
had two Kings, the One without a Father, 
and the Otner without a Afother ; for "tis 
a Queftion, who was Servins bis Mother, 
and of Ancus bis Father, there is not 10 
much as any; Mention. The Grammariar 
takes notice,:that KReapſe is uſed for Ke- 
ipſa ';, and Sepſe for Seipſe: And ſo every 
Man makes his. Notes for his-own Purpoſe. 
Theſe Fooleries apart, let us learn to do 
good.to Mankind, and put our KnowleQe 


into. Action. -Our Danger 1s the bcing. 


Miſtakenin Things, not in Words : and 
in the Confounding of . Good and Evil. 
So. that our whole Life is but one conti- 
nued Error, and we hve in Dependency 
npon.to morrow. There are a World of 
things to be Study'd, and Learned, and 
therefore - we - ſhould Diſcharge the Mind 
of things Unneceſſary, to make way for 
Greater Matters. The Puſineſs of the 
Schools is rather a Play, then. a Study, 
and only to be done when we cn do no- 

- thing 
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thing elle. Mia Are; 1inny "PP that 
frequent” Them, anly,.to teas, and moyri(: 
Learng5j ands tay Take Notes to9y not by 
refoxm' thei Mannersg bugs tes pick wpl 
Wards-oWhich they: Meats i Wih7 a#nlitthas 
Benefit to , Others, as theyi:badrd! hem: 
iQ. themſelyes. wh colts1ius as great» dab 
of time, another, Mens ares argrcatzdent 
of: .trouyblestÞ; parahaſe the,Character ioft 
"N Learned, Man :. Wheretarehh :halbigzenm 
content. my ſe}f; with -'the- Gousleri-Fimles 
of an Hoyelt; Man-i- Ther work atrit j i 
chat, there; isa;vein,/and' Idle; Pleaſure limsy: 
wal tempysus:; to ſquander awayimany!} 
a- precious: hour,.;to' very. litles;Runpoſes) 
We-ſpend-,;our,. delves. upon Subvileies;,) 
which--may , perchance ,-make»ws tabs 
thought Lzarged, but - not+ Good. 11 W164 
dom delights uv Openn8ſs..qud { SimplitW 
ty ; in _the;Formingrofyonr Lives prathet” 
then 41n, the; Nicities//:0f the }/bchodiewy 
ich,.at- bait g,do- but” -bringius Pleaſure: 
without Profit, And,.in horty:the thingy 
which the- Philoſophers in poſe yporyus each! 
ſo.much Pridecend; Vanity: -ace;little-more! 
then/ the-ſame Leſſons - Over Again; which! 
they learn\d.at; Sgheol. But ſorhe-Anehqrs 
have-their, Names: up, though :thewiDik 
courſes; be} megn' enough! hey»: Diſpute; 
and. Wrangley bt they db npt Eflific, amy 
further, then a;they/\keep-zs Srom: I|}'db+ 
ing,..or-,pevhaps Gap: iy dp Our: ſpeed 116 
wickedneſs, And: »thtre :0hp ht; ho: be 8 
Diffe ence betwixt the” Applaiſes: of the 
Schools, 


{ 
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Schools,.;'and 'of the Theatre; the One 
being mov'd with every Popular Conceit, 
which- . does. not'at all Conliſt with the 
Dignity / of - the Other. Whereas there 
are. ſome Writings that Stir np ſome ge- 
nerous Reſolutions, and do, as it were, 
inſpire a' Man with a new Soul. They 
diſplay - the *Bleſſiings of a: Happy Life, 
and, Poffeſs meat the ſame time with Ade 
miration,;and/ with Hope, They give:me 
2 'Vencration for: the 'Oracles of Antiqui- 
t7.3 and: a Claim to them, as 'to a Com- 
mon Inheritance ; for they are _ the Trea- 
ſure of Mankind, and it muſt be my Outy 


_ to improve the Stock, and tranſmit itto 


Poſterity.”” And” yet'F do not love tothear 
2\ Man cite" Zero, Cleanthes 5 Epicurus , 
without ſouiethins of his 'Own too. 
What dol care for the bare Hearinz of 
That which I may- Read ?' Not but that 
word" of Mouth: makes a great Imprefſiong 
eſpecially when they are the Speakers. own 
Words : But' he that only' recites Another 
Man's Words, is no more to (me chen' a 
Notary, Beſide that there's an end of 
Invention, if we reſt vpon What's Inven- 
ted atready ;' and he that only Follows 
Another, is ſo far from finding 'out any” 
thing New, that he does not fo muchas 
look 'for't. I do' not' Pretend - all! this 
while ro be the Maſter of Truth; but I 
am yet a moſt Obſtinate Inqmfitor after 


Nt. I am no Mans Slave;' but as' 1 aſcribe 


much to Great Mem, -1 challenge ſome=- 
3 7 thing 
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thing tomy ſelf. - Our Fore-Fathers have 


left us, . not -only their - Invention, - but: 


Matter: alſo, for. further Enquiry j and 
perhaps. they;, might; have found out; more 
things: that. are neceſſary, if they :had-not 
bent their thoughts t00, mu wpon Rs 
flvities. .-:- 

3 nor. This a finctime for ns to be-fid- 


2, and fooling about Wards ?\ How ma-- 


70 Uſeful, 2nd Neceſſary. things: are-there,, 


that, we are. firſt to Learn, -and-Secondly,; 
to.; Imprint. in our. [Minds ?. For tis not; 
enough: to Remember, and-c0 Ungerſtand, 


unleſs we, 09. what. we +- AO, 


ved 
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Buſ Y a4 want FA News, are 10 Ex- 
cuſe amang. Fries for, not... ; Writing, 
- Yik Mea are. the & far One" ano- 
ther. How far, Wiſdot may br, advane; F4 


by. Precept. pts # ith} HUTT S 


7 OUR, Laſt FT wer was Very ; ſhark ey 

the whole Letter it ſelf was. lit-. 
tle more then an Excuſe for yp ſhortneſs 
of it. One while you are ſo. full of Buſs 
zeſr, that 'you cannot write at_"all:; 
another while, you have ſo little News, 
that you do- not know what to: Write. 
Now, aſſure your ſelf, that whoſoever has 
a Mind to Write, may find Leiſure fox? - : 
An 
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And-for.”your other Pretence, 'it looks as 
if'we otiy felves were theleaſt part :of our 
own bulineſs; Put the Caſe*that rhe whole' 
World were Becalm'd y'and? that: there 
weretneither Wars, Amours, - Faftions /; 
Defagnsy Difappoitiements, Competitors, 
or Law-Suits 3 No-Prodipals, Uſurers; or - 
Fornicators: in Natitre; there would-be a 
large: Field ' yet ' Tefr - for: 'the ' Offices of 
rnendthip, - ant for 'the (exerciſe of Phi- 
loſOphy and 'Virtne; Ferns rather, 'con-' 
ſider,” what! we' our® 'Selyes Ought' to:'do, 
theft *harken after © the doings of other 
People; Whit ſignifics'tHhe Stor yy! of onr 
Neighbors', Errors, to the Reforming of 
our: Own? Is it not'# more Glorious, and 
Profnable Inplayment, 7 tarwrite. the Hi- 
ſtory of Providence, ' then - to. Record the 
Uſurpations of .Avibitions Prifices'; and ra- 
ther jo Celebrate:the Bounties: .of the Al- 
3gbty,. then the Robberies, of. Alexander? 
Nor" is. Buſineſs! any Excuſe, for-the Neg- 
It, either of our” Studies, or ,of. our 
Friends. Firſt;; we continue our own Bu- 
lineſs';; and! Theny we : increaſe it : And 
inſtead of ' Lending, we do wholly Give 
our” vlygs; up to't x and hunt. for Colou- 
rable Pretences of Vi) pending: our Time. 
But, I'Gay, that: wherever we are, or with 
whomſoever, or howſoever Imptoyed; we 
have ou Thoughts at Liberty. 
'Yourhave here drawn a long Letter 
from-m&;- and if; you find -it; Tedious, 
hems thank your” ſelF,, for calling _ 
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me to, be as. gaod!/xs my Word: Net 
but that' I wtzte by Inclination Too. :For: 
if we love the Pictures of our” Friends, by” 
whati hand: ' ſoever they be” drawn; How 
muchi imore-then:fhall we' joy m a»Friends 
Lertters,' whith are undoubtedly! then moſt. 
Lively :PiQtures '/of« ofievanother? -Jt-'is' 
flame,” 'you*ll-ſay; to:ftand inineedt.of any 
Remembrancers of-an 5 {Abſencr Friend ;:and! 
yet ſometimes the:Placey!a Servant, a''Re- 
lation,:a: Houſe; :a'Garment; may honeſtly: 
excite: the(Memory:z.andrirenders every 
thingias” Freſh toousg av ifiwerwere fill 
rat in" our” Embraces 'and/ drinking/ap 
one 'anothers'Tears. 'It is' by! the" 'Benefi. 
of \Letters, that» AbſentiFriends :are'in'd 
minner! brought together ; \beſide* that E- 
piftolary:: Diſcourſes. ave mach:imore Profita- 
ble then Publick, and:Premeditated/Decla- 
mations: For they:Infinuate:theniſe]l ves in- 
tothe Aﬀections with more Freetom,-and 
Effet, though with! lefs;:Pompy! and! Pres 
tence.'/»You' do. /expett,)9perhaps;/than'tt 
ſhould: tel>:youy /how gentle and ſhorta 
Winter we! haverhad'z- how; Coldy and/im- 
ſeaſonable*a Spring';” or ſome other Foos 
lerics; ito as "little purpoſes Bury v! What 
are: you:and Þ'the' Better / for'! ſich,” Diſ- 
courſes ? \'We'fliould' ratheribe. laying; the 
Foundatigns'of a/:Gond Mind 54neilearn- 
ing, to'diſtinguiſh' betwixt-the Bleſſingsof. 
Virtue,'/and'the Amuſements of Imaging- 
tion. 51 Therecame -i* ſome Friends to:me 
a en ag" 
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little more-'then; Ordinary ;: but -not-at 
2: rate 40 make! |the Neighbourhodd cry 
out, Fe. Wer had varicty of: Diſcourſe ; 
and: paſling:from one thing! to/ another, 
we:: came: at. laſt to; read; fomeching of 
Gumus Sextiuns;"'( a Great, Man, upon my 
Credit; deny it: that: will ;) Good God! 
The +Force:and Vigour of that Man's. Wri+ 
tings !;;And/howimuch: are :they: above the 
Comman: Level - of: other+Philoſaphers {-1 
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catinor,: read/: them} metbinks;' without 


Challenging of Fortune, and> 'Defying: all 
the; Powers vof +. Ambition; and | Violeace: 
The: more-I: Conſider him, ! themore 1;Ad- 
mire-him 3; for I find an tiim,:( as'inthe 
World it ſelf}: evenyi; Paysto ber'a New 
Spe*zacte, and-ito. afford > Freſh Matter: ſtill 
for {more :Veneration-: And yet' i the Wiſe 
domat- our Fore-fathers, 'has left work: 
en0ugh ifor-their::Poſterity ; even if there 
were no:more 1m:4t then! the: Application 
of-(\whan they: have tranſmitted: ro. ns of 
their! own; : Invention. | -As/: ſuppole thar 
they : had /Iefcoi us Remedies for! tcl and 
ſach Diſeaſes; 1o Certain, chit: we thanld 
not ineed to look? for any:other -Meodicines ; 
there/ wopnld be fome-Skili:yert required+ in 
the Applyingof them tathe Proper Caſe, 
Proportion, -and Seaſon«.;-['havean honour 
for : the Memorials of our worthy. Proge- 
nitors.' 1f 1 meet a; Corfu, or a Pratty 
uporthe Road, I'll alight from my Horſe, 
uncover my Head, and give him the way ; 
and; Shall: I have no Veneration. now we 

L3H the 
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the Names of the Governours 'of  Man- 
kind'? No Man is ſo wiſe, as to 'khow 
all things ;, or if he © did, one Wiſe 'Man 
may yet be help ful to another; in; find: 
ing out a nearer 'way* to the” finiſhing of | 
his 'Work - For, 1et a Man mhake: 'nevet 
ſo.much haft, it isſome ſort'of Afliſtance: 
che bare Ecicvuragi of him to" contitme 
his. Courſe ; beſide the Comforts, 'and Be- 
nefits of Communication, in Loving, and 
being Belov'd, and in the mutual _Appto: 
bation 'of each Other. . 
The la@ Point, you'know;-that'you and 
I had in. Debate; was, 'Whethed or ho Wif- 
dom may be perfected by Precept. There are 
fone that' account 'only that ' part of Ph;- 
{ſophy to.be Profitable to Mankind, which 
delivers'it ſelfin Particular Preceprs toPar- 
ticular Perſons, without Forming the whole 
Man Teaching, the Husband'(for the Pyr- 
poſe ) how to behave himſelf To*his Wife ; 
theFather how to Traiti vp, and Diſcipline 
his Children ; -and the Maſter, how'to Go- 
vern his Servants. Avif* an "Man could 
be ſufficiently Inftruacd'in" the Parts 'of 
Life, 'withour Comprehending the ' whole 
Sum, and Scope of it. Others, Oe Arifto 
the 'Sroick ) are ratlier for'the General De- 
crees 'of Philoſophers : - * which "whoſoever 
knows in the main, that Perſon uriderſtands 
in every Particylar howto Tutor himſelf. 
As he that, learns to'caft 'a Dart, when'hc 
has be. Practiſe, and Exerciſe, g otteh'@ true 


Aim, he will not only ſtrike T is, or That 
ads Mark, 
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Mark, but whatever be has a Mind tg : .So 
he. that is well informed in_the Whole, will 
need no. Dire&ion.in the, Parrs, but under 
the Principles of a Good, Life, Learn how 
to behave himſelf in all the Circyiſtances 
of it, Cleanthes, altoivs, the Parenetick, or 
Pereeptive Philoſophy, to he in Tome ſort 
Profitable 3, hut, yet very Short, and De- 
fective ; unleſs as it flows from the Univer- 
fl Underſtanding of the 'Hedds, and Ds- 
crees of Philoſophy. Now the queſtion is, 
Whether This ” alone ; can' make a. Good 
Man; and whether it be Syperfluous it ſelf; 
or ſo, Sufficient, as.to make all other Knaw- 
ledge appear, ſo. They | that; will have jt 
Superfluous, argue thus. IF the 'Eyecs be 
cover'd, there$ no ſeeing, without remo- 
ving the Impediment; and. in. that Con- 


dition, it is to no. purpoſe to bid a Man 


ga.to ſuch, or ſuch a” Place, of to reach 
This or That, with His bagd. And foir 
fares. with. the Mind; So Tong as That 
continues Clouded with Ignorance, and Er- 
ror, ?tis Idle to give particular Precepts ; 
as if you ſhonld teach a Poor Man to at the 
Part of a Rich z or one that js Hungry, how 
to behave himſelf with a Full Stomach - 
While., the One is Necellitovs, and the ©- 
ther half Stary'd, they are neicher of rhem 
the Better for't. And then, ſhall we give 
Precepts in Manifeft Caſes, or in Doubtful ? 
The | Male need none : And in, the Latter, 
we ſhall not be beliey'd. Nor” is It enough 
Simply to adviſe, unleſs we'alſo give Rea- 
ONES Te ſons 
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Profitable. tothe One, [may he Miſchiev us 
- tothe Qthet;); Every: 6nes;:is a:Parti j 
Caſe. arid muſt be fvited with a Particu- 
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fons; for'c There are two Errors which 
we- arc liable [t6. in/ this' Caſe 3 .cithet whe 


Wickedneſk of; Pexyerſe; Oplhions, which 
have:raker Pofſcfſion-of us:3%orat., leafts a 


Diſpoſition: $@& Efitertain'Error,; under any 
Reiemblince,/-of Truth: /So that our-work 


wuſt. bes: eilign;20-Curc-arSick Mindgrhat 


3s already;Taintcd 31; or! tor cprepoſſeſs- an 


Evil” Ifnclination, before: it: Cotes? ro an 4ll 


Habit. Now the! Decrees:: of: ' Philoſophy 


enable / vs 1n>hoth: theſe 'Caſes.5: Nor iS It 


Poſlible,, by Particulars, to: Obviate all Par 


- ticular, Qccaſions,,One Nan: Marries a Wi- 


dow, anothera:Maid:,Shemmay | be Rich, 


or; Pogr;; i!Rarrenz/:;Qr- Fruitfnl 3 Young, 
or; Anctent 3/Superior, Inferior, : or Equal. 


One. Man, /ollew? Publick Buſint&7; another 
fies:it.3 {© that the: {ame Advice -that' is 


ar 


Jar-Counſel. The, Laws; :of:"Philoſophy'are 


- Brief, and extend ro all; hut, the Varie- 
-ry.:of-ths Other\.is Tacomprehenſble, and 


can;;never make; that.good toi all, whichit 


.- Proiniſes-to-:a few. - | The: Pregtpfs of Wiſ- 
dome." Open, but; .the- Tg hey of /it are 
| Hidden: i In: the. Dark, wn 
-4.NowW,:iin Anſwer. |It-i does: bot hold 
withithe! Mind; 2s. Gb the. Eye ;1If therc 
be: a Suffuſion, it 5s; to;;; ber help'd by: Re- 


megdy, and: not by Pregept. - The Eye” is 
not. to be taught- to | Diſtinguiſh ' af Co- 
__— but the Migd muſt * be ;Enformed 

; what 
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what todo in Life. And yet the Phiſitian 
wilt preſcribe” Order atſo ro the Patient, 


\ as well as Phyſick 3- and' tell him, Tow miſt 
: brug Your Eye” 20 ennad}* .the | Lighs by ''De- 
 Frees-; havea' Cnreof 'Sthdying g now ws ull 
F Stomach, '&c, *"'We' are 0 hat 

pr d6 neicher 'Extinguiſh, * nor Abate 
fa 


- 


mons in" us of ''G&od; or-'Evil : 


/and it ſhalt be granted, That; 'of ' Thein- 
{'Felves © they are-notable'to Subdue Vitious 


'Inclinations + 'But-: this/-does'! not” hinder 
thei from'being very uſefnl to us in Con- 


Janction' with'orher'Helps-'''Firſt, as they 
refreſh the Memory 3'/and'” Secondly; "as 
.they/ bring} us 'to'a'more' Diſtin& riew 'of 
'the 'Parts; which we' faw'bur Confuſedly 
in the , Whole.' At the! ſame rate,Conſola- 
:i tories, and Exhortation will be found ſu- 
-:/perfluons} as well . as  Precepts. Which 
:-yet:mpon Daily: Experience we know 'to 
-berofherwifos 'Nay, we are the better, 


not'-only fotothe" Precepts, but” forthe 
Coiiverſe of Philoſophers ; -» for we ſtill 'car- 


\ ry. * away ſomewhat /of the | TinQure 'of 


Virtve, whether) we 'will-or no: But the 
Deepeſt" Imprefſion they make; is upon 


Children: It is" Urged, .that Precepts are 


Inſufficient without 'Proof ;| bur I A 
the very - Authority 'of 'the Adviſer,” g 
a\great -way''in'the- Credit' ofthe Advi 


As we depend' upon the Opinion of t 


Lawyer, without demanding his Reaſon 
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for't. And again z whereas the Variety . 


of Pe is ſaid to be Infinite, I can 
not 
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not allow it: For the greateſt and moſt 
Neceſlary Aﬀairs are not Many ;-and for 
the Application to. Time, Places, and 
Perſons, the Differences are ſo ſmall, that 
2 few General 'Rules will ſerve the Tarn. 
Nay, let's Man benever ſo Right -.in-his 
Opinion,- he may yet - þe more: Confirm'd 
in jt by Admonition. [There:-:are- miny 
things that may. aſſiſt a Cpre, thongh they 
do not perfet it; Even Mad men them- 
ſelves; may be kept in Awe by Menaces , 
and: Correction. - But .it.is a. hard, matter, 
1 myſt confeſs, to give Counſel at a 1)i- 
ſtance.:: . For» Advice. depends much, upon 
the. Opportunity.z . and; Tbat _ perhaps 
which; was Proper;. when: it» was, Deſir'd, 
may. come. to one” Hick erik, re it be 
Receiv'd. Some indeed may be-Preſcrib'd, 
as: fome Remedies, at any - diſtance, and 
tranſmitted to Poſterity ; but for Others, 
a Man muſt be upon the Place, ;and delibe- 
rate; upon, Circumſtances,z and be not onl 

Preſent, byt watchful, to.'Strike.;in,, wi 

the- very Nick-.of: the Occaſion. | . 


t1 i > '£ 


] 
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Sengca, gives #n Account of Himſelf - Of 

, bs, $tudies, : and of bw. loclinations * 

Wib many' Excellent -Refleſtions wpon the 

4. Daves, " «7d; the Errors: of + Humane 
Life. þ IR 


OUR Letters were Old; before they 
"'L came'to my hand z ſo:that-[ made no 
Enquiry of the: Meſlenger 'what- you were 
a'doing ; beſide that where-ever you are, I 
rake ir for granted, that | know-your Buſfi- 
neſs; and that yoh are ſtil} 'upon: the great 
Work' of Perfefting your Self :. A+ thing 
not to be done by Chance, but by Induſtry, 
and L:abor. - We are all of us Wicked, be- 
fore we come to-be Good. We are prepof- 
_ eſſe ſo''that we mult unlearn Iniquity, 
and Study Virtue, The great Difficulty is, 
to Begin the Enterprize : Fora weak Mind 
is afraid of new Experiments. I have now 
given. over troubling my ſelf for fear of 
you; becauſe I have that ſecurity for your 
well-doing, that never fail'd any Man. The 
Love of Truth, and of Goodneſs, is become 
Habityual to you. It may ſo- fall out, that 
Fortune perhaps may do you an Injury ; but 
there's no fear of your doing your ſelf one, 


AB7 


Go.on as you have begun, and compoſe your 


Eaſe, 


Reſqhutions ; not to an Fffeminate 
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but to'a Frame-of Virtuons Quiet." It 1s' a 
Double Kindneſs thar you callme'to ſoſtric 
an Acconnt of my Time; thar- nothing, leſs 
then a Diary of my Life; will 'fatisfie/70u': 

for I take it as'/@imark;' both of your Good 
Opinion;"and of your Friendſhip; The'For- 
mer;'in believing thac'I'-do-nottjing which 
I/ care to 'Coneeal'z and the- Other, "ir aſſus 
ring 'your ſelf, that Twill make” you! the 
Conhdent 6f all my Secrets.// [wilt here- 
afrer ſet a Watch upon my Self, anddo as 
you would have' me3/ and® acquaint yorr, 
ner only with'the\Conrſe, and: - "TGek bur 
with the! very Buſineſs of-my* life.” | 11h 

-/Fhis'Day T: have” had: entire*t9' io ſelf; 

without any Knocking at'myp'Door, or lif- 
ting up of the Hanging ; bat Thavedivided 
1 herwixt My'Book and' my Bed';-and been 
Jett at liberty-ro'do my own Buſti neſs: For 
all the Impertinens "were! eicher///at the 
Theatre, at: Bowls; -or-at the Horſe-matoh: 
My- Body does -not require /michExerciſe, 
and.'Þ ambeholden- to my'Ape-for'it 2A 
little makes »meTWeary' 3/atid 72Fhat's the 
end / atfo.of that which ismoſt;Robuſt.:My 
Pinner” 4s:a-pieccoyof * Dry. :Bread,-without 
a: Vablo, {ang withour 'fouling. my (Fin- 
gers. | My Sleeps /are-ſhort,andim- trutha 
little Doubrfal, -betwixt flumbring and wa- 
king..:'.One whileclam refleting/-uponthe 
Errors of: Antiquity" and then, 1: apply my 
Self to. the CarreQting of 'my Own. - In my 
Reading; with Reverence to the'Ancients, 


Some things I Take, Others ] Alter; and 
{ome 


v 
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ſome - apain' T'Rejectz Others: 1: Invent. 3 
without enthralling my ſelf ſo to 'another?s 
Judgment, as: not to Preſerve the Freedom: 
of '\my-- Own: ' Sometimes» ofa ſaddeng/ -It- 
the''Middle of my Meditations; my Ears are 
ſtrude'with the Shout of a Thouſand-People: 
together, from fome-SpeRtacte ior” other z 
The Noiſe-does+*not at all. difcompoſe: my 
Thoughts it is'nv! more to me then ivhic 
Daſhing of Waves; of - the: Wind® mw 
Wood ;; bit Poſſibly-{ometimes- 4t-rhay dt- 
vert; then: Gov Lord, tank 1," if » Mer 
would ' but” exepciſe #hew Brains, 'ws 'tbey | do 
their' Bodies 3 and take as, auch Pains fur Ware 
role,” as\ they ao for Pleaſure ! -For Difficulties 
Strengthen” the Mind, $50 "Welt As Laljone 
d9es - the «Body; -+- £4. 
#\Foh'itell/ me; That vo vant my Books 
more rheniwy Counſels 3 which-Þ rake juſt 
as'kindly,,ay if you ſNould have-askd mgfor 
my Picture. For Fhave the vety ſame-Opi- 
nibn of my Wir thar-I bave of my Beauty. 
Yon ſhall have bothiithe One, and'the Other, 
with- my very Self "into; the Bargain: - |! 
+ the' Examination 'of - my own-Heatt;11 


find'ſome Vicesthailie Open 3 Others:more ' 


Qbſture,* and outof Sight 3; ahd ſome: that 
take--me-only by Fits Whict laſt I look 
upon'as the :moſt' Dangerous, and Tronble- 
fome 3” For theylie ypon' the Catch, and 
keep a Man upon a-Perpetual-  Gaurds Be 
wg neither Provided- againſt: them, as: ita 
State of War; | nor Secnre, 4$/in any | Aſſu- 


ratice of /Peace.* To ſay: the Truth; we are 
all 
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all of,us as Cruel, - as. Ambitious, and -as' 
Luxurious as our Fellows But we want 
the Fortune, or the: Occaſion, perchance, 
Lo:ſhew jt. When the/Snake is Frozen; ?tis; 
ſafe-; but.the Poyſonis-Nill i it; 'though- 
it.be; 'Numb d.. i We hate Bpſtarts; ghavuſes 
their! Power with' Inſolence : 5: When, yet if 
we had-the ſame Means;?tis - Odds that we” 
ſhould. dp the fame thing,our felves.- Qnly 
our Corruptions are; Private, for. want : of 
Opportunity 40 Employ them: Some-things/ 
we look upon as Supertiupusz and Others, 
23S not.,worth..the while. ' Buty - weinever- 
contidet,.that we pay.dearelt. for that which. 
we pretend to-receive Gratis. . A-Ansjetyy 
Loſs of, Credit, Liberty,, and- Time. -. So 
Cheap is every Man in effe&y that-pretends; 
to' be; moſt ;Dear:to- Himſelf: * Some Are 
Dipt-is theis | Lyſts/ as-in.a River p-there- 
muſh be aihand to! help':them-out. :- Others: 
are Strangely; Careleſs of Good: Gounſel-y 
and yer welbe .diſpos'd to follow Ex- 
ample. - Some.again-mulb be for@dto their - 
Duties :- Becaufe-there's:ngi/Good: tobe dane 
upon them:\by. Perſwaſion. . But, .outof .qhe 
whole Race of Mankiad,How-few pigha++1d 
that are- able; to help themſelves ?, Being) 
thus' Conſcious of our; own Filip. 
ſhould. do. well, to keep our. ſelves quie-z 
and not to truſt; Weak Minds/ with? Wine; 
Beautysor Pleaſure: We:have much -ado 
you ſee to keep our Feet,upon Dry Ground-/ 
What will become of us then, if-we venture 
our ſelves where it is Slippery ? 'Tis not to 


lay, 
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ſay, This # a hard Lefſon, and 'we' caumbt ov 

chrough with at. For: we Can, if we would 

Endeavor it ;; but we Cam, becauſe wei 
gave ib+for granted That'we Canmor, 'with-i 
out. trying whether \we-['Can of':7Vs;} and 

what's the-Meaning' of all This ;-'bar! that: 

we are pleas'd with:'our Vicesy and willing 
to-be- Maſter'd by them-// Soi thatiwehads 
rather Excnfe, than ſt \chem' offi! ' The! 
trae Reafor is; we! Will 20: but the Pre. 
tence is; that we Camor, ti And we are not” 
only.under a Neceſſity-of Error, hes: the ve- 
ry Love of its 1 * 

To give you now a Brief of halngadid 
rater, [am none of Thoſd* _ take De-- 
light in. Tumults, '2nd im Struggling with 
Difficulties. L:;hat' rather/be'\Quier, [then 
inArms:- For account it” my Duty to: 
beari'up againſt- It Fortone;y bar ſtil}: witr- 
out Gimſing/4t.': Han no:Friend: to:Conten- 
tions; Efpectally to That of the Bar * Bur 
I. ant very much 2 Servant toalt Honeſt Bu« 
ſineſs; that may. be:done ina Corner. And 
there is no Retreatiſo Unhappy; as noo-to 
yield Entertamamens for: a prear; Mind; by 
whacly @ Man: 'may make hicvſclf Profitable, 
bezl-to his Country, atid to:his Friends, by: 
his. Wiſdom; by: his #arevefty and by Wis 
Counſel. It ivthe Partof agood Patviar, to 
prefer - Men of Worth; to Defend therhts- 
nagent-z to Provide Good Laws 3' and to 
Adviſe in War and in Peace. But, is not 
He as-good a Patriot, that inſtru&vs Youth 
in Virtue ; that furniſhes the World with 

Precepts . 


- 
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Precepts of Morality, and keeps Humane 
Nature within the: Bounds of Right Rea« 
ſon ? Who. is the Greater Man, he: that: 
Pronounces a. Sentence upon the Bench, 
or he that in his Study reads us aiLecture 
of Juſtice, Pierty, Patience, Fortitude; the; 
Knowledge of Heaven, the Contempt of 
Death, and the Blefling of a Gaod Con»: 
ſcience ? The Soldier. that guards the Am- 
munition and the Baggage, is as. Neceſſary 
as he that-hghts the Battle. Was not Cato: 
a greater, Example then either UVlyſes,. or 
Hercules? They had the Fame, you know, 
of being indefatigable; : Deſpiſers of Plea- 
ſures, and great Conquerors both of their - 
Enemies, and of their' Appetites. 'But Ca- 
co, I muſt Confeſs, had no Encounters with: 
Monſters; nor did he fall jnto/thofe Times 
of Credulity, when People believ'd, that. 
the weight of the Heavens reſted upon one 
Man's Shoulders. But he grappled wgth: 


\— Ambition, aud the- unlimited Deſire, of 


power ; which the whole World, divided 
under. a Triumvirate, was not able to ſatis-. 
fie. He, Oppos'd himfelf-to the Vices of 
a degenerate City ; even when it was now 
finking under .its own weight. He-:ſtood 
kngle, and ſupported the falling Common- 
Wealth; rill at laft, as Inſeparable Friends, 
they were cruſh'd together : For Neither 
would Cato. Survive the Publick Liberty ; 
nor did That Liberty Out-live Cate. | 
To give you now a further Account of 
my Self ;-lam Naturally a Friend to - = 
ules 
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Rules and Methods of Sobriety/-atd Mode-"/ 


was lefr: meiby mp Connrry! Father It is?) 


Plain and//Heavy!z Andi2yer forall this," 


thereisa kind of Dazlingy methinks,in the 


Oſtentations"0FSplendor and Lnxury:! Hut: 


icNrikes the Eye! more--then the. Mind” 


andxthouglvit may'ſhake & WV ife Manzit cans... 


noCAler him. Yet it fends© me home ma=- 
ny times ſaddet perhapsthen I went out 4" 
bat*-yet,/I- hepe, not-worſe- though! not? 
without: fome-ſecret-: Diſtatisfaction” at-my « 
Q#n' Condition; Upon Theſe! Thoughts'F+ 
betake my felf;20' my Philaſophy; and ithenj/ 
methinks,//[vamnot- well; unleſs I 'put, my- 
ſelf into ſome: Publick 'Employment; Not- 
tov: the:»Homour, or the .Profit- of it 3/ bur: 
only'to phcermy felf-.in a Sation where 
may bei ſerviceable roimy Country, -and'to 
myo Frignds/ But, 'when' Þcome, on'the 02 
therMfide;\qo conſider' the Unenſineſs,” the 
Abuſes}-and the iLoſs of 'Time that attends 
Publick) Aſairs,'I get me hom& apain'as faſt 
as-Ican; -and take up a; Reſolntion of ſpen« 
ding the Remainder of 'my days withinthe 
Privacy -of': my own- Walls, How preat a 
midneſv1s it to.fet our hearts upon Trifles 5 
eſpecially to' the! negle& of themoſt: ſerious 
Offices of *©ur) Lives, and'the/ moſt. impor-< 
tant End of our Being? How 'Mifſerzblezas 
well-as ſhort; is their Life, :rhar*Compals, 
with great Labor, what they Pofleſs with 
Greater 5 and Hold .with Anxiety, what 
they Acquire with. Trouble ? But, we ar? 


K k govern'dy 
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goyern'd in all things by Opinion, and eve- 
ry thing is to us, as we Believe it. What 
is Poverty, but a Privative; and not inten- 
ded'of whata Man Has, but of that which 
he has Not? The great Subje&t of Hu- 
mane Calamities, is Money. - Take all the 


_ Reſt together, as Death, Sickneſs, Fear, 


Deſire, Pain, Labour ; and thoſe which pro- 
ceed from Money, exceed them all. "Tis a 
Wonderful Folly, that of Tumblers,Rope- 
Dancers, Divers; what pains they take, 
and what hazards they run,for an Inconſide- 
rable Gain. And yet we have not Patience 
for the Thouſandth Part of that trouble, 
though it would put us into the poſſefſion 
of an everlaſting Quiet. Epicurus for Ex- 
periment ſake, confin*d himfelf to'a nar- 
rower Allowance, then that of the Severeſt 
Priſons to the moſt Capital Offenders ; and 
found himſelf at Eafe too in a ſtricter Diet 
then any Manin the Worſt Condition needs 
to Fear. This 'was to prevent Fortune,and 
to Fruſtrate the Worſt which ſhe can do. 
We ſhould never know any thing to be Su- 
perfluous, but by the Want of it. How 
many things do we provide, only becauſe 
Others have them, and for faſhion ſake ? 
Calignla offer'd Demetrius 5000 Crowns ; 
who rejected them with a Smile, as who 
ſhould fay, i was ſo little, it did bim no'ho- 
our the refuſing. of it. Nothing leſs, ſays he, 
then the Offer of his whole Empire could 'have 
been a Temration ro have rry'd the Firmneſs 
of my Virtue, By this Contempt of Riches, 

M0 
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is intended only the Fearleſs Pofleſſion of 
them. And the way to attain Thar, is to 
perſwade our ſelves, that we may live Hap= 
pily without them. How many of thoſe 
things, which Reaſon .formerly . told us 
were Superfluous, and Mimical, do we now 
find to be ſo by Experience? But we are 
miſled by the Counterfeit of Good on the 
One hand, and the Suſpition of Evil on the 
Other. Not that Riches are an Efficient 
Cauſe of Miſchief; but they are a prece- 
dent Cauſe by way of Irritation, and At- 
traction. For they have ſo near a Reſem- 


blance of Good, that moſt People take 


them to be Good. Nay, Virtue it ſelf is 
alſo a Precedent Cauſe of Evil; as many 
are Envy'd for their Wiſdom, or for their 
Juſtice. Which does not ariſe from the 
thing it ſelf,, but from the Irreprovable 
power of Virtue, that forces all Men to 
Admire, and to Love it. That is not Good, 


that is Afore Advantageors to us,' but That 


which is Only ſo. 
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The Blefings of a Virtuous Retirement. 
How we come 40 the Knowledge of Virtue. 
A Diftinftion” betwixt Good and Honeſt. 
A Wiſe Man Contents himſelf with hs 
Lot. 


Here is no Opportunity Scapes me, of 
Enquiring Where you are, What you 

do, and, What. Company you keep: 
And I am well enough pleas'd, that I can 
hear nothing concerning, you z for, it ſhews, 
that you live Retir'd. - Not but that I durſt 
truſt you with the wide World too ; But, 
however, It is not eaſie, ſuch a General 
Converſation: Nor is it abſolutely ſafe 
neither, for, though it cnt not Corrupt 
you, it would yet Hinder you; Now, where- 
ſoever you are, know, that 1 am with you; 
and you are ſo to Live, as if I both heard, 
and ſaw you. Your Letters are really Bleſ- 
ſings to me ; and the ſenſe of your Em- 
proveinegts relieves me, even under the 
Conſideration of my own decay. Remem- 
ber, that as I am Old, ſo are you Mortal. 
&e true to your ſelf, and Examine your ſelf, 
whether you be of the ſame Mind to day, 
that you were yeſterday; for, That's a 
Sign of Perfet Wiſdom. And yet give me 
leave to tell you, that though Change ” 
Mind 
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Mind be a Token of Imperfection it-is the 
Buſineſs of my Age to Unwill One day, 
that which 1 Willd Another. And let me 
recommend it to your ' Practiſe too, in ma- 
ny Caſes; for the Abatement of our Appe- 
tites, and of our Errors, is the beſt Enter- 
tainment of Mankind. It is for Young Men 
to Gather Knowledge, and for Old Men to 
Uſeit : and aſſure your ſelf, that no Man 
g1Lves a fairer Account of his time, then he 


that makes it his dayly Study, to make him+' 


{elf Better. If you be in Health, and think 
IL, worth your while to become the Maſter 
of your Self; it is my Deſire, and my Ad- 
Vice, that you apply your ſelf ro Wiſdom 
with your whole Heart : and judge of your 
Emprovement, not by what you Speak, or 
by what you Write ; but by the firmneſs of 
your Mind, and the Government of your 
Paſſions. What Extremiries have ſome Men 
endur'd in Sieges z even for-the Ambition, 
and Intereſt of other People! And, ſhall 
not a Man venture the Croſling of an Intem - 
perate Luſt, for tbe Conqueſt of himſelf ? 
You do very well to betake your ſelf to a 
Private Life ; and better yet in keeping of 
that Privacy Private : For, otherwiſe, your 
Retreat would look like Offentation : The 
greateſt Actions ot our Lives are thoſe, that 
wedo ina Receſs from Buſineſs: Beſide, 
that there arc ſome Governments, and Em- 
ploy ments, that a man would not have any 
thing -to do withal. And then it 1s to be 


conſider?d, that Publick Offices, and Com- 
K k 3 miſſions 
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miſſions, are commonly bought with our 
Money ; Whereas the great Bleſſings of Lei- 
ſure, and Privacy, coſt us Nothing. Con- 
templation is undoubtedly the beſt Enter- 
tainment of Peace : and only a Shorter Cut 
to Heaven It ſelf : Over and above that, 
Buſineſs makes us Troubleſome to Others, 
and Unqutet to our Selves : For, the End 
of one Appetite, or Deſign, is the Begin- 
ning of -Another: To fay nothing of the 
Expence of Time in Vexatious Attendan- 
ces, and the Danger of Competitors. Such 
a Man perhaps has more Friends at Court, 


then I have; a larger Train ; a Fiirer E- 


ſtate 3 more profitable Offices z and more 
Illiftrious Titles: But, What do I care 
ro be overcome by Mer, in Some Caſes, fo 
long as Fortune is overcome by Me in All? 
Theſe Conſiderations ſhould have been Ear- 
hier ; for, *tis tos late, in the Article of 
Death, to Proje& the Happineſs of Life. 
And yet there 1s no Age better Adapted to 
Virtue, then that which comes by many 
Experiments, and long Sufferings, to the 
knowledge of it; For our Luſts are then 
weak, and our Judgment Strong ; And 
Wiſdom is the Effect of Time. 

Some are of Opinion, That we come to 
the Knowledge of Virtue by Chance; (which 
were an Indignity. ) Others, by Obſervati- 
on; and -þy- Comparing Matters of FaQt 
one with another 3 The Underſtanding, by 
a kind of Aralogy, Approving This, or 
That, for Good, and Honeſt. Theſe are 
; W453} bh 8. two 
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two Points which Others make wholly Dif- 
ferent ; but the Srzoicks only Divide them. 
Some will have every tking to be Good, that 
is Beneficial tons: As Money, Wine ; and 
ſo. Lower, to the meaneſt things we uſe. 


And they reckon That to be Honeſt, where 


there is a Reaſonable Diſcharge of a Com- 
mon Duty : As Reverance to a Parent ; 
Tenderneſs to a Friend ; the Expoſing of 
our Selves for our Country, and the Regu- 
lating of our Lives according to Modera- 
tion,, and Prudence. The Stoicks reckon 
them to be Two ; but ſo, as to mike thoſe 
Tmo, yet, out of One. They will have no- 
thing to be Good, but what is Honeſt .; 
nor any thing to be Honeſt, but that which 
is Geod : So that in ſome fort they are 
Mix?d, and Inſeparable. There are ſome 
things that are neither Good, nor Bad ; as 
War, Embafly, Juriſdiction : but theſe, in 
the Laudable Adminiſtration of them, do, 
of Doubtful, become Good ; which Good 
is only a Conſequent upon Honeſty : But 
honeſty is Good in it ſelf, and the Other 
flows from it. There are ſome Actions that 
ſeem to us Matter of Benignity, Humanity, 
Generoſtty, Reſolution z which we arc apt 
to admire, as Perfect : And yer, upon fur- 
ther Examination, we find, that Great Vi- 
ces were concealed under the Reſcmblances 
of Eminent Virtues. Glorious Actions arc 
the Images of Virtue z but yet many things 
ſeem to be Good, that are Evil; and Evil, 
that are Good : And the Skill is, to Diſtin- 
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guiſh betwixt things that are ſo much Alike 
in Shew, and ſo Difagreeing in Effect. We 
are led tothe Underſtanding of Virtue, by 
the Congruity we find in ſuch and ſuch A- 
ftions to Nature, and Rigtt Reafon : By 
the Order, Grace, and Conſtancy of them; 
and, by a Certain Majeſty, and Greatneſs, 
that ſurpaſſes all other things. From hence 
proceeds a Happy Life: To which, no- 
thing comes amiſs z but, on the Contrary, 
every thing ſucceeds to our very Walk, 

"There 15no wrangling with Fortune$ No 
being out of Humor tor Accidents : what- 
tvever befals me in my Lot, and' whether 
ia Appearance it be Good or Bad, it 1s 
God's Pleaſure; and it is my Duty to bear 
it. Whena man has once gotten a Habit 
of Virtue, all his Actions are Equal : Hes 
conſtantly One, and the ſame Man ; and 
he does Well, not only upon Counſel, but 
out. of Cuſtom too. Shall | tell you now, 
in a Word, the Sum of Humane Duty ? 
Patience, where we are to Suffer ;. and Pru- 
acnce, in the things we Do. It is a frequent 
Complaint in the World, that the things 
we Enjay are but Few, Tranſtory, and Un- 
certain. ; So Ungrateful a Conſtruction do 
we make of the Divine Boanty. Hence it 
Is, that we are ncither willing to Die nor 
Contentcd to Live 5 betwixt the Fear of the 
One, and the Deteſtation- of the Other. 
Hence 1t is, that we are perpetually ſhifting 
of Connſcls, and ſtill craving of Morg, 
becauſe that wm_—_ we call Felicity, is ate 
4s, able 
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able to Fill us. And what's the Reaſon ? 
But that we are not yet come to that Im- 
menſe, and Inſuperable Good, which. leaves 
us nothing further to deſire ! In that Bleſſed 
Eſtate we feel no want; we are abundantly 
pleas'd with what we Have; and what we 
have. Not, we do not Regard : So that 
every thing is Great, becauſe it is Suffi- 


cient. If we quit this Hold, there will be 


No place for the Offices of Faith, and Pie- 
ty : In the Diſcharge whereof, we mult 
both Suffer many things, that the World 


calls Evil, and part with many things which 


are common y accounted Good. True Joy 
1s Everlaſting ; Pleaſures are Falſe, and Fu- 
gitive. It is a great Encouragement to 
wel-doing, that when we are once in the 
Poſleſſion of Virtue, it is our own for ever. 
While I ſpeak This to you, I preſcribe to 
my ſelf; what I Write, I Read; and Re- 
duce all my Meditations to the Ordering of 
my own Manners. There 1s nothing ſo 
Mean, and Ordinary ; but it 1s Illuſtrated 
by Virtue; and Externals are of no more 
Uſe ro it, then the Light of a Candle to 
the Glory of the Sun. 

It is often Objected to me, that I Ad- 
viſe People to quit the World, to Retire, 
and Content themſelves with a good Con- 
icience. But, What becomes of your Pre- 
cepts then ( ſay they ) that enjoyn us to 
Die in Action? To whom I muſt anſwer, 
That I am never more in Afton, then when 1 


a alone in my Stud where F have only 
No 2 Lock'd 
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Lock'd up my ſelf in Private, to attend the Bu- 
finefs of the Pablick. I do net Loſe ſo much as 
One Day ; nay, and . part of the Night too 1 
borrow for my Book. When my Eyes will ſerve 
me no longer, I fall Aſleep; and, till Then, I 
Work, IT have Retir'd my ſelf, not only from 
Aen, but from Buſineſs alſo: And my Own, 
in the 'Firft Place, to attend the Service of 


Poſterity;, In hope that what I Now Write, 


may, in ſome Meaſure, be Profitable to Fu- 
ture Generations. | 

But-it is no New thing, I know, to Ca- 
Inmniate Virtue, and Good Men ; for Sick 
Eyes will not endure the Light, but, like 
Birds of Night, they. fly from it into their 
Holes. Why does ſuch a man talk ſo mnch 
of his Philoſophy, and yet live in Magnifi- 
cence.? Of Contemning Riches, Life, 
Health; and yet Cheriſh, and Maintain 
them, with the greateſt Care Imaginable ? 
Baniſhment, he ſays, is but an Idle Nam: ; 
and yet he can grow old within his own 
Walls. He puts no difference betwixt « 
Long Life, and a Short; and yet he Spins 
out his Own, as far as it. will go. The 


thing is This ; He does not Contemn Tem- 


porary Bleſſings, ſo as to Refuſe, or Drive 
tkem away ; but if they Come, they are 
Welcome ; if not, he'll never break his 
heart for the want of them : He takes them 
into his Houſe, not into his Soul; and he 
makes uſe of them, only as Matter for his 
Virtue to-work .upon. There is no doubt 
.but a Wiſe Man may ſhew himſelf better in 
$97 | Riches, 
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Riches, then in Poverty : That is to fay, 
his Temperance, his Liberality ; his Mag- 
nificence, providence, and Prudence, will 
be more Conſpicuous. He will be a&Wifſe 
Man ſtill, if he ſhould want a Leg, or an 
Arm ; but yet he had rather be Perfe&. 
He is pleas'd with Wealth, as he would be 
at Sea, with a Fair Wind; or with a 
Glance of the warm Sun, in a Froſty Mor- 
ning : So that the things which we call In- 
diferent, are not yet without their Value; 
And ſome greater then Others. But, with 
this Difference, betwixt the Philoſophers, 
and the Common People, Riches are the 
Servants of the One, and the Maſters of the 
Other. From the ' One, if they Depart, 
they carry away nothing. but Themſelves 
but from the Other, they take away the 
very Heart, and Peace of the Poſleſſor 
along wich them. Ic is true, that if I 
might, have my Choice, I would have 
Health, and Strength ; and yet If I come 
to be viſited with Pain, or Sickneſs, I will 
endeavour to Emprove them to my Advan- 
tage, by making a Righteous Judgment of 
them: asl ought- to do of all the Ap- 
pointments of providence. So that as 
they are not Good in themſelves, neither 


. ate they Evil; but matter of Exerciſe for 


our Virtues; of Temperance, on the One 
hand, end of Reſignation, on the Other. 
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Of Impertinent Studies z and Impertinent 
Men. Philoſophers the beſt Compa- 


HENS, 


E that duly Conſiders the Buſinefs of 

Life and Death, will find, that he 
has little time to ſpare from That Study : 
And yet how we trifle away our hours upon 
Impertinent Niceties, and Cavils! Will 
Plato's Imaginary 1dea's make mean Honeſt 
Man ? There's neither Certainty in them, 
nor Subſtance. A Mouſe is a Syllable ;, but 
a Syllable does not eat Cheeſe, Therefore a 
Mouſe does not eat Cheeſe. Oh! theſe Chil- 
diſh Follies ! Is'it for This that we ſpend 
our Blood, and our Good Humour , and 
grow Grey in our Cloſets? We are a 
jeſting, when we ſhould be helping the 
Miſerable ; as well our Selves as Others. 
There's no ſporting with Men in Diſtreſs. 
The Felicity of Mankind depends upon 
the Counſel of Philoſophers. Let us rather 
conſider what Nature has made Superfluous, 
and what, Neceſſary : How Eaſie our Con- 
ditions are, and how Delicious That Life, 
which is Govern'd by Reaſon, rather then 
| Opinion. There are Impertinent Studies , 
as well as Impertinent Men. Didyw#s the 


Grammarian Wrote 4000 Books; wherein 
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ke is much Conceryg'd to diſcover Where 


| Homer was born; Who was e#zeai's true 


Mother ; and whether Anacreon was the 
greater Whoremaſter, or Drunkard : With 
other Fopperies, that a _ man would labor 
to Forget, if he Knew them. Is it not an 
Important Queſtion, which of the Two was 
Firſt, the Mallet, or the Tonges ? Some 
People are extreamly Inquiſitive, to know 
how many Oars Ulyſes had : Which was 
firſt Written, the 1liads, or the Oayſſes ; 
or if they were Both done by the ſame 
hand. A Man is never 'a Jot the more 
Learned for this Curiofity, but much the 
more Troubleſome. Am I ever the more 
Juſt, the more Moderate, Valiant, or Li- 
beral; for knowing, that Curius Dentatns 
was the Firft that carry'd Elephants in 
Triumph ? Teach me my Duty to Provi- 
dence, to my Neighbour, and to my Self : 


To Diſpute, with Socrates; to Doubt, 


with Carneades; to ſet up my Reſt, with 
Epcurus;, to Maſter my Apperites, with 
the Sroicks, and to Renounce the World , 
with the Cynick. What a deal of Buſineſs 
there is, Firſt, to make Homer a Philoſo- 
pher; and Secondly, in what Claſſis to 
Range him? One will have him to be a 
Sroick;, a Friend to Virtue, and an Ene- 
my to pleaſure; preferring Honeſty even 
to Immortality it ſelf: Another makes 
him an Epicarean;, One that loves his 


. Quiet, and'to ſpend his Time in Good 


Company : Some are Poſitive in tt, _ 
1 
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he was a Peripatetick, and Others, that 
he was a Sceptick. but it is Clear, thar 
in being all theſe things, he was not any 
One of them. Theſe Divided Opinions 
do not at all hinder us fram agreeing , 
upon the. Main, that he was a Wiſe Man. 
Let us therefore apply our ſelves to thoſe 
things that made him ſo, and een let the 
Reſt alone. 

It was a Pleaſant humour of Calvicins Sa- 
binus, a Rich Man, and one that manag'd | 
a very Good Fortune with a very Il] Grace. 
He had neither Wit, nor Memory ; but 
would fain paſs for a Learned Man, and 
ſo took ſeveral into his Family; And, 
whatſoever they knew, he aſſum'd to Him- 
ſelf. There are a ſort of People that 
are never. well but at Theatres, Spedta- 
cles, and Publick Places : Men of Buſt- 
neſs, but it is only in their Faces; for 
they wander up and down without any 
Delign, like Piſraires, Eager, and Empty; 
and every thing they do, is only «i 
bappens. This is an humour, which a Man 
may call a kind of Reſtleſs Lazyneſs. O- 
thers you ſhall haye, that are perpetually 
in Halſt, as if they were crying Fire, or 
running for a Midwife : and all this Hurry, 
perhaps, only to Salute fome ;body, that 
had no mind to take Notice of them, or 
ſome ſuch Trivial Errand. At Nizht, 
when they come Home tir'd and weary, 
ask them why they went out? Where 
they have been? and, What they have 
one 
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done? *rtis a very Slender Account they 
are able to give you ; and yet the next 
day they take the ſame Jauxt over again : 
This 1s a kind of Phantaſtical Induſtry ; 


 @ great deal of Pains taken to no purpoſe 


at all; Twenty Viſits made, and no body 
at home ( they themſelves leaſt af all. ) 
They that have this Vice, are commonly 
Harkeners, Tale-Bearers, News-Mongers, 
Medlers in other Peoples Afﬀairs, and Cu- 
rious after Secrets, which'a. Man can nei- 
their ſafely Hear , nor Report. Theſe 
Men of Idle Employment, that run up 
and down eternally vexing Others, and 
themſelves too ; that thruſt themſelves in- 


to all Companies, What do they get by'c ? 


One Man's Aſleep ; Another, at Supper ; 
a Third, in Company ; a Fourth, in Haſte ; 
a Fifth, gives them the Slip : and when their 
folly has gone the Round, they cloſe up the 
Day wich Shame, and Repentance. Where- 
as, Leno, Pythagoras, Democratus, AriStotle, 
Theophraſtus, and all the Patrons of Philo- 
ſophy, and Virtue; they are always at Lei- 
ſure, and in Good Humour ; Familiar,Pro- 
fitable; a Man never comes away empty 
handed from them ; but, full of Comfort, 
and Satisfaction : They make all Paſt A- 
ges Preſent to us; or Us, Their Con- 
temporaries. The Doors of theſe Men 
are open Night, and Day; and in their 
Converſation there's neither Danger, 
Treachery, nor Expence ; but we are the 
Wiſer, the Happier, and the Richer for 

It: 
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it. How bleſſedly does a Man ſpend his 
time in this Company, where we may 
adviſe, in; all he i Difficultys: of Life. 
Here's Counſel, without Reproach ; and 
Praiſe, -. wit Elatterys,.,\We cannot be 
the Chuſers of our own -Paxents;"i but of 
our Friends we may ; And Adopt our 
Selves into theſe Noble. N lax h 
is the, way of making . Montality, -.i 
Manner, to. be Immortal. . \The time. 
we make to be oug, Own, by Remembrance; 
the Preſent, by Uſe; and; the. ,Future; by 
Providence, ,and Foreſight. eTiponly may 
pro perly Be ſhi 0 be. the. Lolg Life,. thar 
dra's all A jnto One; and That a ſhort 
vie,” th Foes the Paſt ; G N eglects.the 
Preſent, and.is Sitotrous f or-tlic Time. to 
'Come.' bu but it. Wa "nat yet.,ſ fient to, know 
"what Plan, The op 1 ſaid, unleſ; $ we -make.it 
all 'our Own | dir, an, rafice,.. A 
Emprove Ab Ee, Ks / our Sire, 
by an Err of M pieradl to'th ty 
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Againſt Singularity - of Manners , and 
Behaviour. 


| the Humour of many People, to 
& be Singular in their Dreſs, | and Man- 
ner. of. Life; only to the End that they 
may. be taken Notice of. "Their ChHths, 
forſooth,; muſt be Courſe, and Stlovenly ; 
their Heads, and Beards negleQed ; their 
Lodgimgs upon the Ground, and'they live 
in an' Open Defiance 'of Money. What 
is all rchis, upon the whole Matter, bit an 
Ambitious Vanity thar has crept in at the 
| Back Door? A Wiſe Man will keep him- 
felf Clear of alt theſe Fooleries; Without 
diſtarbing Publick Cuſtoms, or making 
himſelf a Gazing Stock to' the People. 
But,” Will This' Secure him, ' think you ? 
F can''no more warrant it , then that a 
Temperate Man ſhall have his Health : 
Bur tit is very Probable that it may. A 
Philoſopher has enough to do to ſtand righir 
in the-World, let him be never ſo' modeſt : 
And his out-ſide ſhall be ſtill like That of 
Other People, let them be never {© Unlike 
within. His Garments ſhall be neither 
Rich, ror Sbrdid: No matter for Arms, 
Motco's, and others Curioſities npon his 
Plate & But hogs ne yet kein hay >? 

_ 
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ter. of Conſcience, to have no - Plate at. all, 
He that likes; . 


£ ® « 


to Toxment: the Body and, with (Excla- 


mations againſt that: which is Sweet, and- 
Cleanly,: to Delight.in Naſtinefs ;-;and, To 


uſe, nat, only. a Courſe, but a Sluttiſh, and 
Offenſive. Diet..; Wiſdom/ Preaches  Fem- 


perance, not, Mortification.;z and: a .Man _ 
may be a,very Good Husband, + without | 


being,a Sloven. He,hat- Stears, a Middle 


Courſe, betwixt:; Virtne.- and. Popularity; 
That is to fay,  betwixt, Good Manners, - 
- and, Diſcretion, ſhall gain both; Approba- | 


tion, . and Reverence. But; What if 4 man 


Governs himſelf in;þis-Cloths,. in his Diet, / 


in his Exerciſes, .as, he,ought to, do-?..It is 
not that ., his ; Garments, his.-:Meaty/ iand 


Drink, .or.-his Walking, are things. Simply. 
Gogd ; but it. isthe Tenor of a Mans-.uife, 
and the Confermity of it. to. Right. Nature, | 


and Reaſon, ,; Philoſophy obliges, us to: ;Hv- 


manity, Society; and the: Ordinary Uſe of. .. 


External 


| g Earthen Veſlel as well as a 
Silver, has nqta greater Mind. ;then he that - 
uſes: Plate,' and.reckons it as: Dirt, It is'/ 
our Duty to -Live-Better then the Common. . 
People, but-not. in - Oppoſition :to them ; 

as if Philoſophy were a Faction ; for by ſo. 
Doing, .in ſtead of Reforming, and Gain-./\ 
ing upon them,.,we-drive; them away:; and. . 
when they find. it unreaſonable; to-Imitate: | 
us.,in; All things, ;they .will follow-us in .: 
Nothing.--, Our buſineſs mult- be; to/live ac- 
cording t9 Nature, and: to, own ther Senſe. 
of Outward.things,with.;other People: Not - 
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External things.” It is not a thing to pleaſe 


the People with, or 40 entertain ian Idle; 


Hour ; but a'' Stndy for the Forming of the 


Mind, and the Guidance of Humane 'Life.' 
And a Wiſe Wan ſhould alfo Live as he Di< 
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courſes; and in all Points be like hinifelf 5 


And, in the firſt place, fet'a Value' upon 
himſelf, before he can pretend to become 
Valuable. to others. As well our Good 
Deeds, as our Evil, come home to us at 
laſt; he that is Charitable, makes others 
fo by his Example; and finds the Comfort 
of that | Charity 'when'he wants it himſelf. 
He'that is 'Cryel, ſeldom finds Mercy. *Tis 
2 hard Matter for a* Man 'to be both 'Popn- 
lar, and Virtuous ; for he'nwuft be ke rhe 
People,-: that” would 'obfige them :* and' the 
Kindneſs of Diſhoneſt Men, is not to be ac- 


quir*d by | Honeſt Means; He lives by Rea- - 


fon, not by 'Cuſtom'; He ſhuns the very:Cone 
rerſatioh of the- Ititetnperate, and Ambiti- 
ons. He knows the Danger- of Great Exam- 
plesof 'Wickednefs,and that Publick Errors 
mpoſe upon the'Workd, under the ' Autho- 
rity” of Prefidents ; for they take for Gran- 
ted, that they'are never out of the way, ſo 
long 'as they keep the Road. © © | 
We are beſet with Dangers 3 and there- 
fore # Wife Man fhould have his Virtues in 


Centinual Readineſs. to: Encounter them. 
Whether /Poyerty, Loſs of Friends, Pain, 
Sickneſs} or the like ; He ft maintains 
his Poſt :* Whereas a Fobl is Surpriz'd at 
every thing 3 and afraid of [his very Suc- 
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cors : Either he makes no Reſiſtance at all, 
or elſe he: does.it by Halves. 'He' will neji- 


ther take Adyice. from Others, nor look to 
himſelf: He reckons upon Philoſophy, as a 


not worth his time, angIf he'tan, bit 


thing 
get the Reputation of a Goof Mor arjony 


the Common People, he "rakes no further 
Care, but. Accounts that he has' done his 
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The Bleſſings” of a Vigorous'Mind, # 4 De- 
'cay*d Body; - with ſome '' Pertinent | Refie- 
'&H0ns off Seneca por (ls Own Age. i150 
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V Y low, Incednot fay any thing more 
of his Age; having cold 'you, that 'He,*and 
I, were 'Co-remporaries, ' You' "would" not 
{magine,” how 'Green', and*'Vigorous. his 
Mind-is, atd the perpetual Conflict that it 
has with 'his* Body. They were Naturally 
{I-march'd ; "unleſs to” ſhew;) thiat-s/ 'Gene- 
Tous. Spirit may be l6dg?dtinder atry ſhape. 
He has Surmounted 'all Difficutties';'and, 
from the Contempt of himſelf,” i advancd 
£0 the 'Contempr of Allthings /elfe/' When 
1 conſider hjimn' well; rhethinks his Body'ap- 
pears to” me as fair as his 'Mind./If' Natore 
could have brought the Soul Naked into the 
"World, perhaps ſhe woyld ' have done it : 

| | But 
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But. yet. ſhe ,does a greater thing, in Ex- 
alting that. Soul. above all Impediments of 
the Fleſh, It is a great Happineſs, to. pre- 


) ſerve the ,,Force of the Mind; in the Decay 
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of the Body 3 and to ſee the Loſe of Appe- 
tite More theg, Requited with the Love of 
Virtue. .. But, whether -] Owe This Com- 
fort to my Age, or to Wiſdom, is the Que- 
ſtion. And whether, if I Could any longer, 
[-Would nort-ftill, do the.ſame. things over 
again, which [ Ought not to, do. If Azc 
had no other Pleaſure then This, that it 
neither Cares for any thing, nor ſtands in 
need. of any thing ;z. it werea Great. one to 
me, to. have left. all my painful, and trou- 
bleſome Laſts - Behind. me. But; "Tis uneaſie, 
you'll ſay , ro be always in Fear of Death. 

As if That "Apprehenſi 1an-did, not. Concern 
a Young Man as well as:an.Old ; Or that 
Death, only... call'd - us, according to :our 

Years.  1.am,however beholden to, my Old 
Age, that has;now confin'd me to my Bed; 

and put me out. of Condition of doing thoſe 
things any. Jpnger, which I ſhould »o: do. 


.FThe-leſs my, Mind has to do, with my Body , 


the//Betcer: And if Age, puts an end to my 
Defires,. and, does the Buſineſs of Virtue, 


'there can  be;na. cauſe of Complaint ; nor 
-canithere be .any. Gentler End, then to melt 
-away.in a kind of Diſlo;ution. Where Fire 
meets with, Qppokicion, a and Matter to work 
-8pon,; it is, Furious, and Rages,; but where 
: it figds no, Fuel, as in. Old Ape, it gocs 


opt quietly, for want of Nouriſhment, Nor 
L 13 1s 
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1s the Body the Settled Habitation of the 
Mind ; but a Temporary Lodging, which 
we -are to leave whenſeever ' the Maſter of 
the Houſe pleaſes, Neither does the Soul, 
when it has left the Body, any m6re"Care 
what becomes of the Carkaſs, and the ſe- 
veral parts of it, then a man 'does for the 
| ſhavings of his Beard under the hand-of the 
Barber. There 1s not any thing that Ex- 
poſes a Man'to more Vexation, an 'Re- 
proach, then' the overmuch Love of the 
Body : For - Senſe neither looks forward, 
. nor” Backward; but 'only upon the Hp 
Nor does it judge of Good, or Fvil; 
Foreſee Conſequences which give a Gon- 
nexion to the'Order, and Series of Things, 
and to the Unity of Life. Not ' but! that 
every Man has'Naturally'a Love for his 
Own Carkafs,' as Poor People Love'even 
their Own Beggarly "Cottages ; 'they are 
Old Acquaintances, and 'Loth to Part : 
And 1 am not'againſt the Indulging of it 
neither ; provided that T make not my Self 
a Slave to it; for he that ſerves itthas Ma- 
ny Maſters. Beſide that,” weare in Conti- 
nual Diſorder ; One while with - Gripes, 
Pains in the Head, Tooth-Ach, ' Gout, 
Stone, Defluxtons; ſometime with' r00 
Mich Blood; other - ' while with too: Lirtle: 
And yet this Frail, and Putrid Carkaſs of 
Ours values it ſelf'as it were Immortal. 
We'pnt no Bounds to our Hopes, our Ava- 
Tice, our Ambition. | The fame Man is YVa- 
finims to Diy, and Caro th Morrow: h his 
x 7 our 
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hour. as... Luxurious as. Apicis, . and the 
next- as Temperate as Twbero ; Now, for 
a Miſtreſs; by and by for, a Wife: Impe- 
rious , This: hour. Seryile,” the Next, ; 
Thrifty, and , Prodigal, ; Labarious,., and 
Voluptuous, by turns. : But {till the Goods, 


or 1l]s of the Body, do but Concern the Bo- ' 


dy ( which is Peeviſh, Sour, and Anxious, ) 


- without any effe&t npon a well-Compos'd 


Mind. I was the other day at my. Ya, 
And Complaining of my. Gharge , of, Re- 
pairs 3. My  Bayliff told me, Twas none of 
hys Fault. ; for the Houſe wws, Old, ang. be 


' had, much ado to keep it from, falling upon 


his Head ( Well thought I ) and what a 
I my. ſelf then, that ſaw, the laying of the 
Firſt Rong ?. In the Gardens, I found the 
Trees. as. much. out of Order z the Bonghs 
Knotted, and Wither'd,.and their Bodies 
over-run with Maſs. This would not have 
been, ſaid I, if you had Trench'd them and 
Water'd them, as you ſhauld have. dove, By 
my Soul, Maſter ſays the poor Fellow, 7 
have dowe what I could > But alas! they 
arc all Dotards, and Spent. What am 1 
then, (thought I to my ſelf ) char planted 
all theſe Trees, with my one Hands ? And 
then Icome to bethink my Self, that Age 
it ſelf is not yet withont its Pleaſures, if 


.we did but know. how to uſe them ; and 


that the beſt Morſel is reſerv'd for the 
Laſt: Or. at worſt, it is Equivalent -to 
the Enjoying, of Pleaſures, not ro ſtand 
in need of any. It is but yeſterday, me- 

L + thinks 
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thinks, that I went to School. But Time 
goes faſter with an Old Min, then"with a 
Young : Perhaps, becauſe be reckons more 
npon ir. Thete is hardly aty Man ſo Old, 
but he may ; hope: for one day more yet: 
and the Longeſt TIfe is Viir-g" Meaftiplica- 
tion of Days, nay, of Hours, nay, of Mo- 
ments.” Our Fate 4s"'Ser "and the” Firſt 
Breath we draw, is but the Firſt Stepto- 
wards our Laſt. One Cavſe depends up- 
on another ;- and the Courſe of all things, 
Publick, and Private, is 6nly a"Long Con- 
nexion of Providentiatappointments. There 
15 great Variety'jn our Lives 5 bur all tends 
to the ſame Ifſne; Natoremiy uſe her own 
Bodies as ſhe'Pleaſes; bura Good Man has 
this Conſolation; that nothing'Perifhes'that 
he can call his" Own. "What 2/aft be, Shall 
be ; -and'that whith is a Necefſibyto Kim that 
Struggles, is little more then/Choice to him 
that is Willing. ?Tis Bitter, 'to be Forc*d 


t0'any thing ; -but things are'Faſie,” 'whet 
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Cuſtom #; 4. great Mater ,;.either in Good, 
or + 1ll., ., We, ſhould check our - Paſſions 
» ,Betimes. ., Involyytary © Motions. are In- 
0 We .;7 7 i wer 


mT Hers, is-pothing ſo; Hard, ; but Cuſtom 
4} makes; in; Eafte tous ;. There: are 

ſome, that, never Langh'd.z, Others,. that 
men 5- and,,almoſt. from Sleep, . Much'uſe 
of a Coach makes us loſe; the;Beneſit of qur 
Legs : -So-that, we, mult, be Infirm to-be in 
the: Faſhion; and; at laſt, loſe; the,very, Fay 
culty of Walking; by, Diſ-uſing it. ., Some 
are: ſo plung?d, in. Pleaſpres,.that they can- 
not live. without them. And, in This, 
they.are,, moſt. Miſcrable  ., that. what was, 
at Firſt, hut Superfluoxs, is . Now, . become 
Neceſſary. But there Infelicity ſeems to 
be then Conſammate, and Incurable, when 
Senſuality has laid hold of the Judgment; 
and Wickedneſs is become a Habit. Nay, 
ſome there are, that both Hate, and Per- 
ſecute Virtue ; and that's the laſt A& of 
Deſperation. It 1s much Eaſier to Check 
our-Paſſions in the Beginning, then to ſtop 
them in their Courſe : For, if Reaſon could 
not 'hinder us at firſt ; they will go on in 
deſpite of us. The. Szoicks will not allow a 
Wile 
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Wiſe Man to have any Paſſions at all. The 
Peripateticks Temper them 3. but. that . Me- 
diocrity 1s alrogether Falſe, and Unprofita- ' 
ble. And is all one, as. if they ſaid, 
That we may be a Little Mad, or a Little 
Sick. If we give any ſort of Allowance:to 
Sorrow, Fear, Dciires, . Perturbatious, . It 
wil! not be 1n.our. Power to reſtrain them. 
They are fed from abroad ; and will en- 
creaſe with their Cauſes. And if we yield 
never fo liutic to them, the leaſt diſorder 
works npon the whale. Bady., It is not my 
Purpoſe all this while, wholly to take away 
any/thing, Lhat 1scither. Neceſlary, Benefici- 
al, or Delighttul ro Hymane Life ; but,.to 
take That away, which .may be Vitious in 
it, When, 1 forbid you to defire any thing 
i am yet content that you may be Willing 
to have it. S9 that I permit you the ſame 
things: And thoſe very Picaſures will have 
a better Reliſh too, when they are enjoy'd 
without Anxicty ; and. when you come. to 
Command thoſe Appetites, which before 
zou fery'd. *'Iis Natural-you'll ſay, to 


_. weep for the Loſe of a Friend ;, to be Movy'd 
at the Senſe of a Good, or.ill Report, and 


to be iad 1n Averſ ity. - All this I'll granc 
you 3 apd there 1s no Vice but ſomething 
may be ſaid for't. At Firſt, "Lis TraQable 


. and Modeſt 3 bug if we give it, entrance, 


we ſhall hardly get i, Out again. AS It goes 
on; it gathers ſtrength, and becoines. Quick- 
ly Ungoevernable,'.It cannot be deny'd, but 


thatall Aﬀections flow from a. Kind of Na- 
tura 
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tural Principle; -and that it'is'our Dutyto 
take *Care'of our ſelves. But then it is our 
Derty alſo, not to be' over Indulgent. Na- 
' ture has mingled Pleaſures, even with things 
moſt Neceſlary ;' not that we ſhould value 
them for their Own Sakes, but to make 
thoſe things which we cannot live without, 
to be more Acceptable to us. ' If we Eſteem 
the Pleaſure for it ſelf, it turns to Luxury ; 
It is not the Buſineſs- of Nature to Raiſe 

Hunger, or Thirſt, but to- Extinguilh it- 
As there are ſome Natural Frailttes, that 
by Care, and Induſtry, may be Overcome ; 
So there are Others, that are Invincible : 
As, for a man that values not his Own 
| Blood, to Swoun at the Sight of another 
Man's. -Involuntary Motions are Inſupera- 
ble, and Inevitable z As the Staring of the 
Hair at HI] News; Bluſhing at a Scurilous 
Diſcourſe ; Swimming of the Head ypon 
the ſight of a Precipice, &c. Who can 
Read the Story of Clodius's Expelling Cicero, 
and Anthony's Killing of him ; the Cruelties 
of Marius, and the Proſcriptions of Sylla, 
without being mov*d at it ? The Sound of 
a Trumpet, the Picture of any thing 'that is 
Horrid, | the' SpeQtacle of an Execution, 
Strikes the Mind, and works upon the I- 
magination. - Some People are ſtrangely 
ſabje&t to Sweat, to Tremble, to Stammer; 
their ' very ''Teeth- will Chatter in their 
Heads," and their Lips Quiver; and eſpeci- 
ally in Publick Aſſemblies. Theſe are Na- 
tural Infirmiries : agd it is not all the Re- 
ſolution 
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folvtion in the World, that can ever. Maſter 
them: Some-Redden-when they;are Angry- 
Scilia was-one of thoſe ; and when the Bloud 
Flaſh'd: into his] Face, you (might . be ſure 
he: :had.. Malice-.1a his! Heart. :,; Pompey, On 
the-other: ſide that: hardly. ever ſpake in 
Publick 'withaut- a Bluſh )-hada: wonderfgl 
{weetneſs of Nature ; and it did-exceeding. 
ly well with him. Your Comedians will re- 
preſent-Fear,/;Sadneſs, Anger, and; the like:; 
but; when they-come to a bafnful, Modelty , 
though they give: you - humbleneſs of 
Looks, ſoftneſs of Speech, and;down-Calt» 
Eycs, to the very Life, yet they can never 


. cometo expreſs -a—Blufſh; 'for-it-is a thing 


rieither to be Commanded, nor Hindred; 
but it comes: and goes of its own accord. 
The Courſe of Nature is Smooth, and Ea- 
tic; but when: we come to” Croſs 'it, we 
ſtrive againſt the Stream. It is'not-for.one 
Man to Act another Man's Part, For Na- 
tirewill, quickly! Return, and-take off the 
Mask:;- There 1s a kind of Sacred: Inftin&t 
that moves us. "*Even' the worſt;. have: a 
Senfe'of Virtne. We are norfomuch Ig- 
norant,” as” Careleſs.  Whences comes It, 
thac Grazing Beaſts: [diſtingniſh'; Salutary 


Plants, from Deadly ?--A/ Chicken is afraid 


of 'a Kite;\ and inottof a Gooſe,/ionma Pea- 
cock,/-which is' much” Bigger 3:A-Bird'iofa | 
Cat;'and not of -a/Dpg.-: Phis-is- Impulſe, 
and'not Experimetit.  The-"Cdlls- of Bees, 
and the Webs 'of Spiders,” are riot-to-.be 
imitated by Art, but it is Nature that | 
ches 
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ches them. The Stage-Player has his ACti- 
ons, and Geſtures in- Readineſs'; hut" This 
is only an Emprovment by Arr, of what 
Nature teaches them $4 who's never *at a 
Loſs for the Uſe of her felf;. ' We contin 


tothe World with This Knowledge ; and 


we have it by @  Natvral”'Inſtitation'; 
which 'is no Other, then- a'Natural Zopjct, 
We brought the'Sceds of Wiſdom into the 
World with vs; but not Wiſdom ir elf. 
There is the Goodneſs' of "God; and That 
of Man the One is| Immorrtal,. the Other 
Mortal': Nature perfects. the- One, and 
Study the Other. | 
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We are + Divizled, 672 Our r ſales " and ! Gufoun 
Good and Evil. 211 Tims 
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T isno: wonder that: Men. are Pons 4 
| very much Unſatisfied with the World; 
when there'*s.not.one Man of a Thouſand 
"that | agrees /with bimſelf;; and that?s the 
Root-/of : our. ;Mifery 3 only. we.are willing 
to Charge! our: Own>Vices, upon the ;Ma- 
lignity: of; Fortune." Either we- are Puft?d 
up/ with, Pride z Rack? | with Deſires ; 
'Diſſolv'd+ in  Pleaſures,'/; or: Blaſted with 
Cares3) and, /which . perfeQs our Unhappi- 
neſs, we are never Alone,: but-in- perpetual 
Conflict, ne Controverſie with our Lults. 

We 
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We are Startled at all. . Accidents. We 
Boggle at our: own. Shadows, and Fright 
one : Another.; - Lrcrctizs ſays, that we are 


45 much afraid.in the Light, as, Children. in 


the Dark; but, I ſay, that we. arc .altoge- 
ther in Darkneſs, without any Light, at all. 
and we tun 08 \bliadfuld, without ſo much as 
Groping out our. way : Which: Raſimefs in :rhe 
Dark us the wort ſort of Madneſs. He that 
is in his,way, is in hope of. coming to his 
Journeys End; but Error is Endleſs. Let eye- 
ry Man therefore Examine his Deſires, whe- 
ther they be according to rectify'd Nature, 
or- Not. That Man's Mind can never be 
Right, ' whoſe Actions Diſagree. We muſt 
not. live by Chance ; --for there can be ao 
Virtue without Deliberation,and Eleftion. 
And, where we cannot be Certain, let us 
follow' that which, is moſt Hopeful, and 
Probable. Faith, Juſtice, Piety, Fortitude, 
Prudence, are Venerable,and the:Poſleſſions 
only of Good Men ; bur, a Plentiful Eſtate. 
a Brawny Arm, anda Firm Body, 'are Ma- 
ny times the Portion of the Wicked. .The 
Perfe&tion of Humane Nature, is that State, 
which ſupports itſelf, and ſo is out of: the 
Fear. of Falling, It is-a great weaknefs-for 
a Man to value himſelf .upon any thing, 
wherein he ſhall be out-done by \Fools,and 
Beaſts. We are/to confider Health, Streng oh, 
Beauty,and other Advantagts of That'Kind,. 
only as -Adventitious 'Comforts - '\We-:may 
preſerve!them-with'Care;: provided that we 
be always ready to'Qunit : them, without 
| Trouble. 
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Trouble. "There 1s a\Pleaſure in Wicked- 
neſs, as well as in Virtue, and there/are 
that take a Glory in it. too; wherefore/our 
Forefathers -preſcrib'd us the (beſt Life, 
and not the moſt Plentiful ; and allow?d us 
Pleaſure for-a Companion, but not for a 
Guide.” We do many times take the: In- 
ſtruments, of Happineſs, tor the Happineſs 
it ſelf; and reſt upon thoſe 'Matrers, that 
are but in the way to*t. That Man only 


lives Compos'd, who thinks of every thing 


that May Happen, before he- feels it. - Bnet 
this: is not yer to advile, either Neglect, or 
Indifference;. tor I wonld avoittany thing 
that may hurt me, where | may honourably 
do it. But yet Þ would conſider the worit 
of things before hand. Examine the!Hope, 
and: the Fear ; and; where things are un» 
certain, favour your ſelf, and: believe Phat 
which you had rather ſhonld come to: paſs. 
There are not many Men that know: therr 
own: Minds, but im the Very Inſtant 'of Wit- 
ling any thing. We. are for One thing to 
Day; :another thing to: Morrow ; So that 
we'Live and Die withont coming to any Re- 
ſolnation : Still - ſeeking That Elfwhere, 
which we may give our Selves; That is to 
fay, a Good Mind. 'And, in truth, weido 
periwade- our Sclves, That un feveral Cales, 
we do Deſire the thing! which effettnally we 
do not -Dekire... And all-Yhis, for want of 
Laying down fome [Certain Principles, to 
make.the Judgment Inflexible, and Steady. 


When we do any Evil it is elther for Fear 
of 


\A 
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of a greater Evil, or in Hope of ſach 7 
Good , as may more then Ballance that 
Evil. So that we are here Diſtrated be- 
twixt the Duty of Finiſhing our Purpoſe; 
and the Fear of Miſchief, and Danger. 
This Inftrmity muſt be difcharg*d. In the 
Purſuit of Pleaſures, we ſhould take Notice, 
that there are not only ſenſual, but ſad 
Pleaſures alſo, which Tranſport the Mind 
with Adoration, ( though they do not 
Tickle the Senſes ) and give usa Veneration 
for thoſe Virtues, that exerciſe themſelves 
In Sweat, and Blood. All True Goods 
hold an Aﬀinity and Friendſhip one with 
another ; and they are Equal ; but Falſe 
-Ones have in them much of Vanity ;- they 
are large, and Specious ro the Eye ; but, 
upon Examination , they want weight, 
Now, though Virtues are all Alike, they 
may yet be diſtinguiſh'd into Deſtreable,and 
Admirable; Virtnes of Patience, and of 
Delight : 'But, in' the Matter of Common 
Accidents, there is not any thing which is 
truly worthy, either of our Joy, or of our 
Fear. For Reaſon is Immovable, and does 
not Serve, but Command our Senſes. What 
is Pleaſure, but a Low, and Brutiſh thing ? 
Glory is Vain, and Volatile ; Poverty only 
hard to' him that does not Reſiſt it ; Super- 
{tition 1s a Frantick Error, that Fears where 
it ſhould Love; and Rudely Invades where 
it ſhonld- Reverentially Worſhip: Death 
it ſelf is no Evil at all, but the Common 
Benefit, and Right of Nature. There isa 
great: 
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great, Difference,petwixt: thoſe things which 
are Good. in, Common: Qpiniaty, add thoſe 
which are. lo. 1g Fruth, andEffects Fhe 
Former haye the, Name af-Good things, but 
not the Propriety.: They: may -+befallns, 
bur. they, dangt. Stick tq-as?t And they miy 
Þe taken away. without - either Pain” to'u$), 
or, Piminution. . We may uſe them ;: but 
not Truſt. ia them; For, they::are Only 
Depoſitcd:;, and, they muſt; and -will';Fof- 
fake-us., The only. Treaſures iThat, which 
Fortuae , has no. Power' over. And, the 
Greater Atisg the Leſs Envy: it carries along 
with it. Let;our Vices Die: before ns, 'and 
Iet; us Diſcharge our. ſelves of our Dear- 
bought Pleaſures, that hurt-us; as' well Paſt, 
as.to Come.,z, for, they are. follow'd with 
Repentance, 23S well as our Sins- . There's 
neither. Subſtance. in them; not Truth ; for 
4 Man can, ngver:be weary.of Truth; "but 
wy 'S.2 Saticty-i 1n.'Error.: The Former is 
Fra the ſame, bur the ;Latter is Various 
and, if. 4 Mop tooks near. it; he-+ may' ſes 
throng Beſide [that the Poſleſſions: of 
a Wile Mas are Maintain'd” with Eaſe. He 
bas n0 need . .af; Embaſladors,: Armies, 'and 
ſtles;. buts; like Gad himſel{; :he does his 
uſineſs withous either Noiſe, or. Tumult; 
Nay. there. i 5 ;famething ſo Venerable;-and 
Sacred .in Yiaraes that, 16 we-dojhut. meet 


mithany thing fike it, the-wery Counterfeis | 


caſes us... By, the help, nt Phitoſaphy the 
Soul gives the ſlip. to the -Bady,; - and Re- 
freſhes it (elf in Heaven. Plcaſnrs, at beſt, 
M m are 
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are Short liv'd ; but the Delights of Virtue 
are Secure, and Perpetual. Only we muſt 
Watch, Labor, and attend 1t our ſelves. 
For "tis a Buſineſs, not to be done by a 
Deputy. Nor is it properly a Virtue, to 
be a little better then the Worſt. Will 
any Man boaſt of his .Eyes, becauſe they 
tell him that the Sun Shines ? Neither is 
he preſently a Good Man, that thinks II of 
the Bad. For Wicked Men do That tooz 
and *tis perhaps the Greateſt Puniſhment of 
Sin, the Diſpleafure that #t gives to the 
Author of it. The ſaddeſt Cafe of all is, 
when we become Enamour'd of our Ruine, 
and make Wickedneſs our Studdy. When 
Vice has got a Reputation, and when the 
Diſlolute have loſt the Only Good thing 
they had in their Exceſſes, the Shame of 
Offending. And yet the Lewdeſt part of 
our Corruptions, is ia Private, which, if 
any body had look'd en, we ſhould never 
have Commited. Wherefore, let us bear in 
our Minds the 1deaof ſome great Perſon, 
for whom we have an Awful Reſpect ; and 
his Authority will even Conſecrate the ves 
ry Secrets of our Souls; and make us, not 
only mend our Manners, and purifie our 
very Thoughts ; but in good time render 
us Exemplary to Others, and Venerable to 
our Selves. If Scipio, or Lelins were but in 
our Eye, we ſhould not dare to Tranſgreſs. 
Why do we not make our ſelves then ſuch 
Perſons, as in whoſe Preſence we dare not 


offend ? 
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We are moved at the Novelty of things, 
for want of Underſtanding the Reaſon 
of them. 


HE whole Subje& of Matural Philoſo- 
phy, falls under theſs Three Heads 3 

the Heavens, the Air, and the Earth. The 
Firſt Treats of the nature of the Stars; 
their Form, and Magnitude : - The Subſtance 
of the Heavens 3 whether Solid, or not ; 
and whether they move of Themfelves, or 
be mov'd by any thing Elſe ; whether the 
Stars be below them, or fixed in their Orbs : 
In what manner the Sun divides the Seaſons 
of the Year: and the like. The Second 
Part Enquires into the Reaſon of things 
betwixt the Heavens and the Earth; as 
Clouds, Rain, Snow, Thunder, and what- 
ſoever the Air either Does, or Suffers. The 
Third handles matters that have a regard 
to the Earth; as the difference of Soiles, 
Minerals, Metals, Plants,'Groves, &c. Bu 
theſe are Conſiderations wholly foreign to our 
Purpoſe, in the Nature of them : though they 
may be of very Proper, and Pertinent Appls- 
cation. There is not any Man ſo Brutal, 
and ſo Groveling upon the Earth, but his' 
Soul is rous'd, and carry'd up' to highev 
Matters, and Thoughts,” upon the Appea-” 
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rance of any New Light from Heaven. 
W hat can be more worthy of Admiration; 
then the Sun,, and the Stars in their Cour- 
ſes, and Glory * and yet fo long as Na- 
Lure goes on in her Ordinary way, there's 
no body Takes Notice of them : But when 
any thing falls out beyond ExpeQation, and 
Cuſtom, what a Gazing, Pointing, and 
Queſtioning, 1s there preſently about it ? 
The People gather together, and are-at 
their Wits End ; not ſo mnchat the Impor- 
tance of the Matter, as at the Novelty. 
Every Meteor fets People agog to know the 
Meaning of it, and what i Portends ; and 
whether it be a Star, or a Prodigy * So that 
it 1s worth the while to enquire into the 
Nature, and Philoſophy of theſe Lights, 
( though net the Buſineſs of this Place ) that 
by diſcovering the Reaſon, we may overe 
come the Apprehenſion of them. There 
are many things which we know to Be,and 
yet we know nothing at all of what they 
Are. Itis notthe Mind that Moves us,and 
Reſtrains us,But, What that Ruling Power 
{5, we do no more underſtand,then we know 
"_ it is. One will have is to be a Spie 
Fit : _ Another will have it to he a Divine 
Power : Some, only a Subtile Air ; Others, 
an Incorporeal Being ;. and ſome again will 
tiave it to be only Blood, and Heat. Nay, 
fo far is the Mind from a Perfect underſtan- 
ding of Other things,that it is ſtill in ſearch 
of ir Self. It is not long ſince we came to 
find out the Cauſes of Eclipſes : And fur- 
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ther Experience will bring more things to 
Light, which are as vet in the Dark; But, 
one Ape is not ſufficient for ſo many Diſco- 
veries. It muſt be the Work of Succeſlions, 
and Poſterity ; and the cime will come, 
when we ſhall wonder that Mankind ſhould 
be ſo long Ignorant of things,” that lay ſo 
open, and ſo eaſte to be made Known. 
Truth is offer'd to all; But we muſt yer 
content our ſelves with what's already 
found ; and leave ſome Truths to be re- 
triv'd by After Ages. The Exact truth of 
things is only known to God 3; bur, it is yet 
Lawtful for us to Enquire, and to Conje- 
cture, though not with to much Confi- 
dence : Nor yet altogether without Hope. 
In the Firſt place however, let us Learn 
things Neceſlary ; aad if we have any time 
to ſpare, we may apply it to Superfſſuities. 
Why do we trouble our ſelves about 
things which Poſlibly May Happen, and 
peradventure, Not ? Let us rather provide - 
againſt thoſe Dangers that Watch us, and 
liein wait for us. To Suffer Shipwrack, 
or to be Cruſh'd with the Ruine of a Houle, 
theſe are great Misfortunes, but they Sel- 
dom Happen. The Deadly, and the hour- 
ly danger that threatens Humane Lite, 1s 
from One Man to Another. Other Cala- 
mities do Commonly give us Some War- 
ning : The Smoak gives ns notice of a Fire z 
the Clonds bid us provide for a Storm ; but 
Humane Malice has no Prognoſtick ; and 
rhe Nearer it is, theFairer it Looks. There 
| M m 3 1s 
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 IsNo Truſt to the Countenance; we carry the 
Shapes of Men, and the Hearts of Beaſts. 
Nay, weare worſe then Beaſts ; for a Beaſt 
has only no Reafon at all ; but the Other 
1s Perverted, and turns his Reaſon to his 
Miſchief. Beſide that, all the Hurt which 
"They do, 1s ont of Fear, or Hunger ; but 
Man takes delight in Deſtroying his Own 
Kind. From the Danger we are in from 
Men, we may Conſider our Duty to Them ; 
and take Care that we neither Do, nor Suf- 
fer Wrong. It 1s but Hamane, to be Trou- 
bled at the Misfortunes of Another, and to 
Rejoyceat his Proſperity. And, it is like- 
wiſe Prudent, to. Bethink our felves what 
we are to Do, and what we are to Avoid : 

by which means we may keep our ſelves 
from being either Harm'd, or Deceiy'd. 

'The things that moſt Provoke One Man to 
do hurt to another, are, Hope, -Envy, Ha- 
tred, Fear, and Contempt : but, Contempt 
is the ſlighteſt. Nay, many Men have be- 
taken themſelves to it for their Security. - 
There is no doubt, but he that is Contemn'd, 
ſhall be Trod upon ; but then his Enemy 
paſſes over him as not. worth his Anger. 
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r 
$ Every May u the Artificer of his Own Fortune. 
1 Of Juſtice, and Injuſtice. 
8 
l 
] 
J 


HE ſhort of the Queſtion betwixt you 
- andme, is This ; Whether a Man had 
better part with Himſelf, or ſomething elſe that 
belongs to bim ? And, it is Eaſily Reſoly*d, 
in all Competitions betwixt the Goods of 
Senſe, and Fortune; and thoſe of Honor, 
and Conſcience. Thoſe things which all 
Men Covet, are but Specious Outſides; and 
there”s nothing in them of Subſtantial Satiſ- 
faction. Nor is there any thing ſo Hard, 
and Terrible in the Contrary, as the Vul- 
gar Imagine ; only the word Calamity, has 
an 11] Reputation in the World: and the 
very Name is more grievous then the' Thing 
zt Self. What have I to Complain of, if 1 
can turn that to a Happineſs, which others 
Count a Miſery ? A Wiſe. Man either Re- 
pels, or Eledts, as he fees the Matter before 
him ; without Fearing the Ill which he Re- 
jects, or Admiring what he Chules. He is 
never Surpriz'd ; but in the midſt of Plen- 
ty he prepares for Poverty; as a Prudent 
S Prince does for War, in the Depth of 
Peace. Our Condition is Good enough, it 
we make the Beſt on*t ; and our Felicity is 
in our own Power. Things that are Adven- 
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titions, have no Effeit upon him that Studies 
to make ſrre of hs Happineſs within Himſelf. 
Every Man ſhould ſtand upon his Guard 
againſt Fortune : and take moſt heed to 
himſelf, when ſhe ſpeaks him Faireſt. All 
the Advantage fhe gets upon us, 1s at Un- 
awares ; whereas. he that 1s Provided for 
ker, and ſtands the Firſt Shock, carries the 
Day. It is not with Common Accidents of 
Life, as with Fire, and Sword, that Burn, 
and Cut, all alike; but Misfortunes work 
more or leſs, according to the Weakneſs, 
or Reſolution of the Patient. He that 
orieves for the Loſs of Caſual Comforts, 
ſhall never want. Occaſion of Sorrow. We 
tay Commonly, That every man has his weak 
fide : But give me leave to tell you, That 
he that Maſters One Vice, may Maſter all 
the Reſt. He that ſybdues Avarice, may 
Conquer Ambition. Ir is not for Philoſo- 
phy to Excuſe Vices. The Patient has little 
Hope of Health, when the Phyſician pre- 
icribes Intempercnce : Though I know, on 
the other ſide, that he that does any thing 
above the Ordinary,docs but ſet up himſelf 
for a Mark to Malevolence, and Envy. 
Where Laws are Neglected, Corruptions 
muſt Jnevitably be Introduc'd : for the Au- 
thority of Virtue is Shaken. And what: 
are Laws but only Precepts mjngled with 
Threats ? with this Difference , that the 
Former Deterr ys from Wickednels, and 
the Latter Adviſe us to Virtue, A Pre» 
amble, methinks, Derogates from the Ho- 
Nour 
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Nour of a Law, which ought to be Short, and 
Clear ; and to Command, without Suffe- 
ring any Expoſtulation. It 1s a Flat, and 
an Idle thing, a Law with a Prologue. Let 
me only be told my Duty, and 1 am not to 
Djzſpre, but to Obey. 

If I have not acquitted my ſelf of my Laſt 
Promiſe to you ; know, that in all Promiles, 
there is a Tacit Reſerve; If 1 Can; If 
Onght ;, or, If things Continue in the ſame 
State : So that by the Change of Circum- 
ſtances, I am'diſcharg*d of my Obligation. 
I know very well the Bonds of Juſtice ;and 
yet the Practices of the World to the Con- 
trary. There are no greater ExaCters of 
Faith, then the Perfidious z no greater Per- 
{ecutors of Falſhood, then the Perjurious. 
He that loves his Neighbor's Wife, and 
for that very Reaſon, becauſe ſhe is another 
Man's, Locks up his Own. The Wicked- 
neſs of other Men we have always in our 
Eye, but we caſt our own over our Shoul- 
ders. A Worlſe Father Chaſtiſes a Bettcr 
Son : He that Denies Nothing to his Own 
Luxury, will Pardon Notling in Another 
Man's. A Tyrant is offended at Blood- 
jhed; the Sacrilegious Puniſhes Theft, and 
the greater part of the World Quarrels ra- 
ther with the Offender, then with the Of- 
fence. It is very Rare, that either the Joy, 
or the Benefit of an Eſtate Injuriouſly gor- 
tep, continues Lang. Men go together by 
the Ears about the Booty, and we pay dear 
for things of Little Valne, ' We live = 
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die, Lugging one another , Breaking one 
anothers Reſt, and our Lives are without 
Fruit, and without Pleaſure. Juſtice is a 
Natural Principle. 1 muſt Live Thus with 
my Friend, Thus with my Fellow-Cirtizen, 
Thus with my Companion. : And why ? 
Becauſe *tis Juſt ; not for deſign,or Reward: 
For it is Virtue it ſelf, and nothing Elſe, 
that pleaſes us. There 1s no Law Extant 
for keeping the Secrets of a Friend, or. for 
not breaking Faith with an Enemy. And 
yet there?s Juſt Cauſe of Complaint, if a 
Body betraies a Truſt, If a Wicked Man 
call upon me for Money that I owe him ; Pll 
make no Scruple of Pouring it into the Lap 
of a Common Proſtitute, if ſhe be appoin- 
ted to Receive it. For my Bulineſs is to 
Return the Money, not to Order him how 
he ſhall Diſpoſe of it. I muſt pay it, upon 
Demand, to a Good Man, when it is Ex- 
pecient ; ahd to a Bad, when he Calls 
for t. 
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Of Truft in Friendſhip. Prayer , and Bo- 
aily Exerciſe. 


Here are Some People, that if any 
'thing goes Croſs with them, though 

of a quality only fir for the Ear 6f a Friend 
ont it goes at a Venture to the Next Comer: 
Others 
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Others again are ſo ſuſpitious, and ſo ob- 
ſtinately Cloſe, that they will rather Periſh, 
then truſt the beſt Friend they have with it ; 
They are, Both of them, in the Wrong , 
only the one 1s the better-natur'd Errour, 
and the Other the Safer. Now. as to the 
Truſt ofa Friend : there are many Inno- 
cent things, which, in their own Nature, 
may ſeemto be Privacies, and which Cu- 


ſtom has ever Reputed So ; in which Caſes, 


there is place enough for the Offices of 
Friendſhip, in the mutual Communication 
of our molt Secret Cares, and. Counſels. 
But yet we are fo to govern our ſelves,that 
even an Enemy ſhould not turn our Acti- 
ons to Reproach. For, an Honeſt Man lives 
not to the World, but to his own Conſci- 
ence. There 1s a Certain Softneſs of Na- 
ture, and Spirit, that Steals npon a Man, 
and, like Wine, or Love, draws all things 
from him. No Man will either Conceal, 
or. Tell, all that he Hears. But he thar 
tells the Thing, will hardly conceal the 
Author: ſo that it paſſes from- One ta 
Another; And That which was at firſt a 
Secret, does preſently become a Rumour. 
For This, and for many other Reaſons, we 
ſhould ſet a Watch upon our Lips ; and at- 
tend the more uſeful, and neceſſary Work 
of Contemplation. The Firſt Petition that 
weare to make to God Almighty, is for 4 
Good Conſcience : The Second, for Health 
of Mind ; and Then, of Body, There are 
iome things which we directly wiſh —_— 
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Joy, Peace, and the like : -Some that we 
Pray for, only in Caſe of Neceſlity : as Pa- 
tience in Pain, or Sickneſs, &s. Others, 
that Concern our External Behaviour, as 
Modeſty of Countenance, Decency of Mo- 
tion, and ſuch a Demeanor, as may become 
a Prudent Man. Many things may be Com- 
modious; that is to ſay, they may be of 
more Uſe then Trouble; and yet not Sim- 
ply Good. Some things we have for Ex- 
erciſe, others for Inſtruction, and Delight. 
Theſe things belong to us only as we are 
An, but not as weare Good Men. Some 
things ſerve to Correct, and Regulate our 
Manners; Others, to Enquire into- the 
Nature, and Original of them. How: ſhall 
we know what a Man is to do, if we do not 
ſearch into his Nature, and find out what is 
beſt for him, and what he is to Avoid,and 
what to Purſue ? Humanity not only keeps 
ns from being Proud, and Covetous, but 
it makes us Aﬀable, and Gentle, in our 
Words, Adtions, and Aﬀections. We 
have no Precepts from the Liberal Arts , 
Acither for This, nor for Sincerity, Inte- 
zrity of Manners, Modeſty, Frugality ; no 
nor for Clemency it ſelf ; which makes us as 
Tcnder of Anothers Blood, as of onr Own, 
and diſtinguiſhes Mer in Society, from Beaſl 
of Prey. Some People are ever Complain- 
ing of the Iniquity of the Times: But, let 
no man depend upon the Goodneſs of his 
Cauſe, but rather upon the Firmneſs of his 
Courage ; There may he force, or Bribery :I 
would 
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] would hope the Beſt, but prepare for the 
Worſt. What if I have ſerv'd an Ungrate- 
full Intereſt, and Suffer*d wrongfully ? An 
Honeſt Man is more Troubled for the In- 
' juſtice of a Severe Sentence, then for the 
Cruelty of it: and that his Country has 
done an 1] thing ; rather then that he him- 
felf ſuffers ir. If he be Baniſh'd, the ſhame 
is not His, but the Authors of it. He 
Tempers his Deligats, and His Afﬀictions, 
and ſays to himſelf, That if our Joys can- 
not be Long, neither will ' our Sorrows. 
He. is Patient in his Own Misfortunes ; 
without Envy at the Advantages of his 
Neghbour. His Virtue is Bolder in the Op- 
poſition of IIl things, then Tyranny it ſelf 
can be in the Tmpoſing of them. This ts ra- 
ther to tell you what yon do already, then 
what you ſhonld do. Go on, as you have 
begun, and make haſt to be Perfect : But 
take Notice, thatthe Mind is to be now and 
then Unbent ; a Glaſs of Wine, a Journcy, 
a Mouthful of Freſh Air relieves it : But 


then there's a Difference betwixt a Remiſ- 


ſion, and a Diſſolution. Without Exerciſe, 
a Dull Humour Invades us; and it is Re- 
markable, that Men of Brawny Arms, and 
Broad Shoulders, have commonly Weak 
Souls. Some Exerciſes are ſhort, and Gen- 
tle, and ſet' the Body Right preſentl;. 
But, whatever we do, let us return quickly 
to the Mind ; for That muſt not lie 1dle. 
A little Laboyr ſerves it ; and it works in 
all Seaſons : in Summer, Winter, Old 
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Age; Nothing hinders it. And, to make 
it more Valuable, it 1s every day better 
then Other. Not that I wonld have you 
perpetually Poring vpon a Book neither ; 
but allow your felt ſeaſonable Reſpirs, and 
to't again. A Coach, or a Walk, does 
your Body Good, without Interupting 
your Study : For you may Diſcourſe, Di- 
ctate, Read, Hear, at the ſame time. Now 
though the Exerciſes be Laudable , and 
Healthful; yet the Maſters of them are for 
the moſt part of Lewd Example. They di- 
vide their Lives betwixt the Tavern and 
the Hot-houſe; and a Swinging Debauch 
isa good days work with them. But,how 
apt we are to ſet Bounds to Others, and 
none to our Selves; and to obſerve their 
Warts, when our own Bodies are Cover*d 
with Ulcers ! What 1s more Ordinary, then 
for People to Reverence, and Deteſt the 
Fortunare, at the ſame time, even for Do- 
ing thoſe things which they themſelves 


would do, if they Could? There mightbe . 


ſome Hope of our Amendment, if we would 
but Confeſs our Faults ; as a Man muſt be 
awake that tells his Dream. There are 
ſome Diſeaſes which are abſolutely Hope- 
leſs and paſt Cure; but they may yet be 
Palliated 3 and Philoſophy, if it cannot 
help in One Caſe, it may in Another. To 
a Man in a Feaver, a Gentle Remiſſion is a 
Degree of Health, and it is ſomthing, if 
a Man be not perfetly ſound, to be yet 


more Curable. But, we are loath to be at 
the 
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the Pains of Attending our Own buſineſs : 
We lead the Life in the World, that ſome 
Lazy People doin a Market, that ſtand ga- 
ping about them, without either Buying, 
or Selling. We ſlip our Opportunities 
and if they be not catch'd in the very Vick, 
they are Irrecoverably Loſt. 
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The Danger of Flattery ; and in what Ca- 
ſes a Man, may be allonw*d to Commend 
himſelf. | 


Emetrius was wont to ſay, That Kna- 
very was the Ready way to Riches ; and 
that the Caſting off of Virtue, was the Firſt 
Step to Thriving in the World. Study bur 
the Art of Flartery, ( which is now adays ſo 
acceptable, that a Moderate Commenda- 
tion paſles for a Libel. ) Study -That Art, 
(I ſay.) and you ſhall do your Bulinels, 
without running any Riſque upon the Scas, 
or any hazards of Merchandizing, Husban- 
dry, or Suits at Law. There is not one 
Man of a Million that is Proof againft an 
Artificial Flatterer ; but ſomething or 0- 
ther will Stick, if we do but give him the 
Hearing. Nay, we like him well enough, 
though we ſhake him off, and the Quarrel 
is caſily Reconcil d. We ſeem tof' Oppoſe 
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him, but we do not ſhut the Door again 
him; or if we do, It is but as a Miſtreſs 
will do fometime upon her Servant , She 
would be well enough content to be Hinder'd; 
and take it much better yet, to have it broke 
oper, Belide that, a Man lies Commonly 
moſt Open where he is attack'd. How 
ſhamefully are great Men Fawn'd npon by 
their Slaves; and inur'd to Fulſome Prat- 
ſes? When the Only buſineſs of thoſe, that 
call themſelves Frierids, is to try, who can 
moſt Dextrouſly, deceive his Maſter. For 
want of knowing their own Strength, they 
believe themſelves as Great, as their Para- 
ſites Repreſent them - And venture upan 
Broils, and, Wars, to their Ixreparable 
Deſtruction. They break Alliances, and 


 Franſport themſelves into Paſſions, which, 


for want of better Counſels, hurry them on 
to Blood, and Confuſion. They purſue 
every wild Imagination as a Certainty, and 
think it a greater Diſgrace to be Bent, then 
to be Broken. They fet up their Reſt up- 
on the Perpetuity of a Tottering Fortune, 
till they come at laſt to ſee the Ruine of 
themſelves, and their Pofleſſions ; and too 
late, to Underſtand, that their Misfor- 
tunes, and their Flatteries were of the ſame 
Date. There 1s a Sparing, and a Crafty 
Flattery., that looks like Plain-Dealing. 


Put a} Flatteries are words of Courfe, and 


he that Receives them will give them. Nay, 
tet it be never ſo ſhameleſs, a Man takes all 


to himfelf, though his very Conſcience 


gives 
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gives him the Lye. Cruelty ſhall be Tran- 
ilated Mercy ; Extortion and Oppreſlion 
ſhall be calPd Liberality : Luſt, and Glut- 
tony, to the higheſt degree in the World, 
ſhall be magnify'd for Temperance. Now, 
What hope 1s their of his Changing for the 
Better, that values himſelf for- the beſt of 
Men already ; The ſtroake of an Arrow 
Convinc'd Alexander, that he was/ not the 
Son of Jupiter, but a Mortal Man. And 
thus; upon the Experiment of Humane 
Frailty, ſhould every Man fay to himſelf, 
Am not I fad ſometimes, and fortur'd 'be- 
twixt Hope and Fear? Do I not Hanker 


after Vain Pleaſures? He that is. not yet 


fatisfy'd, is not ſo good as he ſhould he. 
The words of Flatterers, and Paraſites ſel- 
dom Die in the Hearing ; and when they 
have gain'd admittance, they grow more 
and more upon you; and ſhortly they'll 
tell you, that Yirtue, Philoſophy, and Tu- 
ftice, are but Empty Sounds. Let every 
Man Live while he may , and make the beſt 
of the Preſent : And not Govern himſelf 
at a rate, as if he were to keep a Diary ſor 
his Father. What Madneſs is it, to enrich 
a Man's Heir, and ſtarve Himſelf 3 and to 
turn a Friend into an Enemy. For, his Joy 
will be proportion'd to what you leave him. 
Never trouble your ſelf for theſe ſuperfiy- 
ons Cenſors of other Mens Lives, and Ene- 
mies of their Own. Theſe Pedagogues of 
Mankind are not worth your Care, Theſe 
are the' People that draw us from our Pas 

Na rents, 
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rents, and Country, our Friends, and 0- 
ther Neceſſary Duties. 

I would neither be deceiv'd:my ſelf, nor 
Deceive Others;z. but, if a Man, cannot 
Live without it, let him Commend him» 
ſc}f,. and fay thus. ; 1 have apply'd my Self 
zo. Liberal Studies, though both the - Poverty of 
wy Condition, and my own Reaſon, might. rather 
have put me upon the Making of my Fortune. I 
have given Proof, that all Minds are Capable 
of Goodneſs ;, .and. I have Illuftrated the Ob- 
ſcurity of my Famnuly, by the Ennuucncy of my 
Virtue. I have preſerv'd my Faith in - all Ex- 
eremities, and I have ventur'd my Life for't. 
{ have never Spoken one Word contrary to my 
Conſcience, and 1 have been more Sollicitous for 
my Friend, mr of my-Self : [ never made 
auy Baſe Submiſſions to auy Man ;,: and I have 
never done any thing Unwortby of a Reſolute, 
and of an Honeft Man. Ay, Mind is rais'd 
fo much above all Dangers, that I. have Ma- 
fter'd all Hazards; and I bleſs my ſelf in the 
Providence which gave me that Experimeat of 
wy Virtue: For it was not fit ,  methought , 
that ſo great a Glory ſhould come Cheap. Nay, 
I did not ſo much as dehberate, whether Good 
Faith ſhould ſuffer for Me , or I for it. 1 
ftood my Ground, without laying violent hands 
zipon my Self, to ſcape the Rage of the Power- 
ft. though under Calagula 1 ſaw. Cruelties, 
ro ſuch, a Degree, that to be kill'd outright , 
was accounted a Mercy. And yet I perſiſted 
in my Honeſty, to ſhew, that 1 was' ready to 
as more then Die fort, My Mind mas never 
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Corrupted with Gifts , and whe: the humour of 
Avarice was at the height, I never laid my 
hand npon any Uulawfl Gain: I have been 
Temperate in my Duet ,, Modeſt in my Diſ- 
courſe ;" Courtious and Aﬀable to my Inferiors, 
and I have ever paid a Reſpet, and Reve- 
rence ith my Betters. After all ;* What I 
have aid, is either True, or Falſe; If 
True, I have Commended my ſelf before a 
Great Witneſs, my own Conſcience; If Falſe, 
I am Ridiculous, without any Witneſs at 


all. Let every Man retire into himſelf; 


For the ' Old; the Young, Men, Women, 
and Children, they are all Wicked. Not 
every Oneonly, or a Few, But' there isa 
General' Conſpiracy in Evil. We ſhould 
therefore Fly the World, withdraw into 
our Selves ; andin ſome fort avoid even 
our ſelves too. 
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AGeneral Diſſolution of Manners ; with « 
Cenſure of Corrupt Magiſtrates. 


THE Corruption of the Preſent Times, 

4&4 Is the General Complainr of all Times; 
it ever has been ſo; and it ever Will 
be ſo : Not conſidering that the Wicked- 
_ hiefs of the World is always the ſame, as 
fo the Degree of it; though it may Change 
Places Perhaps, and vary a little' in the 
EE Naz : Matter 
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Matter. One while Whoring is in Faſhion, 
Another white Gluttony : To day, Exceſs 
in Apparel ; and more Care of the Body 
then of the Mind: To morrow comes up 
the Humor of Scoffing ; and after That , 
perchance, a Vein of Drinking , when he 
ſhall be accompted the Braveſt Man, that 
makes himielf the verieſt Beaſt. This Pro- 
i{titute Looſneſs of Manners, makes way 
for Sedition, and Cruelty. Under Tibe- 
74s, the Plague of your Dilators, or 1n- 
formers, was worſe then any Civil War. 
It was an Age, wherein the Words of Men, 
in their Cups; 'the . moſt Innocent . Raille- 
ries, and Ingenious Freedoms of Conver- 
ſation, weremade Capital. When it was 
Dangerons to be Honeſt, and only Profita- 
ble to be Vitious. And not only 1] Things, 
but Vice it ſelf was both Commended, and 
Prefer'd; for all Inſolences, when they 
come to be Exemplary, they pretend to be 
Lawful. Anthoricy in Sin, isan Incentive 
roit: And, it is at leaſt an Excuſe, if not 
a Warrant, to Tranſgreſs, after Great Ex- 
ample. Beſide that, -we are prone enough 


to do Amiſs, even of our. Selves, without 


either a Leader, or a Companion. But, it 
1s a Malevolent fort of Comfort,that which 
Men take in the Number of the Wicked. 
The worlt of all is This; That whereas 
in Other Caſes the People are Aſham'd of 
their Errors, in that of Life, they are De- 
lighted with them, and ſo become incura- 
ble. The Pilot takes no pleaſure in ,Run- 
ning 
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ning upon a Rock; nor the Phyſician in the 


Death of his Patient ; nor the Advocate in 
the Loſs of his Clients Cauſe. But, on the 


other - ſide, the Criminal Rejoices in his 
Uncleanneſs, in his Ainbition, and 1n his 
Theft ; and never troubles himſ:1f for the 
Fault, but: for the Miſcariage. He makes 
Infamy the Reward of Lewdnefs, and values 
himſelf upon his Excellency in 1l1-doing. 
The Queſtion is, who ſhall be moſt Impi- 
ous ; we have every day, worſe Appetites, 
and leſs ſhame. Sobriery, and Conſcience, 
are become Fooliſh, and Scandalous things ; 
and, it is half the Reliſh of our Laſts, that 
they are comitted in the Face of the Sun. 
Innocency 1s not only Rare, buf Loſt : And 
Mankind is enter?d into a Sort of Confede- 
racy againſt Virtue. To ſay nothing of In- 
reſtine Wars; Fathers, and Sons*in League 
againſt one another ; Poyſon'd Fonntains, 
Troops in ſearch of the: Baniſh'd, and Pro- 
ſcrib'd Priſons cram'd with Worthy Men, 
Cities Demoliſh'd ; Rape, and Adultery 
Authoriz'd ; Publick Perjuries, and Frauds ; 
a Violation of Common Faith ; and all rhe 
Bonds of Humane Sociery CancelÞPd. Ad :1- 
rcry is the ready way to Wedlock ;, and AMar- 
riage to a Single Life again ; For, Parting 
is One Conarion of it. For, They Divorce, 
to Marry ; and they Marry to be Divorc'd. 
That which they often talk, and hear of, 
they eaſily do. What ſhame can there be 
of Incontinence, when. Modeſty is become 
a Reproche; and when it is the Mode for 
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every Wife towprovide her Self a Gallant 
-or two, beſide her Husband-? 'Tis an Idle 
thing to think of ever converting thoſe 
people, that find both Advantage, and 
Reputation in their Wickedneſs. 

Would any Man ever have Imagin'd, that 
Clodjus ſhould have come off by Bribery, for 
Debauching the Wife of Ceſar, and Profa- 
ning the Pablick Vows for the Safety of the 
People ? . But, the Judges were Corrupted 
and not only with Money, but with the Bo- 


dies of Young Men, and Women ; So that 


his Abſolution was fouler then his Crime ; 
The Bribe was Adultery, as well as the Of - 
fence ;, and he had no way to be Safe, till 
he had made his Judges like himſelf. MName 
. the Woman you have a. Mind to ( ſays he ) 
and you ſhall have ber. And when you have 
Committed the Sin, Condemn it if you aare. 
Appoint the Time, and the Place, and ſhe ſhall 
be ready for you Nay, the Practice was 
ſo groſs, that the Bench defir'd a. Guard of 
the Senate, to ſccure them from the Peo- 
ple. Before the Sentence was - given, he 
was an Adulterer ; in the Manage of the 
Cauſe, he was a Pander,. and his way of E- 
icaping Puniſhment, was Fouler then the 
Oftence that: Deſerv'd it. A Luft, that 
ſpar'd not the Altar, and perverted Juſtice 
upon the very Seat of Judgment The 
Queſtion was, Whether any Adulterer, ſhould 
ſcape Vapuniſh'd ; and the Reſolution was z 
That, without being an Adulterer he. conld 
"92 be ſecure, Nor is it likely, that above 
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Converſation was one FJote honeſter then 
their Sentence : Theſe things have been 
done, and will be dege, Diſcipline, and 
Fear, may Reſtrain the Licence of the Peo- 
ple 3 but, it 1s not to be thought , that 
they will ever be good of their own Ac- 
cord. But, let us not yet ſpeak of Luxu- 
ry, and Diſſolution, as the Vices of the 
Age, which, in truth, are only the Vices 
of the Men. The Practices of. our times 
are Moderate, compar'd with thoſe, when 
the Delinquent pleaded Not Guilty to the 
Bench, and the Bench confe(s'd it ſelf Guil- 
ty to the Delinquent ; and when one Adul- 
tery -was excus*d by Another. In thoſe 
days it paſs'd for great. piety, not to be 
very Impious. He that Gave moſt, Car- 
ry*d the Cauſe; and "cis but according to 
the Laws of Nations, for him, that Buys, to 
Sell. And, it is to be Noted, that a Man 
may be as 'Covetous of Getting, what he 
intends to Squander away, as if he were to 
hoard it up. The Contempt of Poverty 
in Others, and the Fear of it in our Selves. 
Unmerciful Oppreſſions, and Mercenary 
Magiſtrates, are the Common Grievances 
of a Licentious Government. The Baths, 
and -the Theatres, are Crowded, when the 
Temples, and, the Schools are Empty ;. for 
Men mind their Pleaſures, more then their 
Manners. All Vices gain upon us by the 
Promiſe of Reward ; Avarice promiſes Mo- 
ney z Lyxury Senſual Satisfaction 5 Ambi- 
tion promiſes Preferment, and Power-: And. 
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it is no-excuſe to ſay, that a Man i 15not Ye- 
ry Covetous ; a Little Ambitious, Chole- 
rick, Inconſtant, Luſtful; and rhe- Like, 
He had better have one Great Vice, then a 
Spice of all Little ones. We iay Com- 
monly, that a Fool has all forts of Vices in 
him ; that is rofay, heis Free from none : 
But they do not all Appear; and he is 
more Prone to One, then to Another. One 
is given to Avarice; Another to Luxury ; 
a Third to Wantonnefs : : But we are not 
yet to ask the Stoicks, if Achilles be a Co- 
ward ; Ariſtides ,- Unjuſt , Fabins, Raf) ; 
Mocins +0 Traitor ;; 3 Camillus, a Deſerter. 
We £&o not fay, that all Vices are in all Mev, 
ds ſome are n Some Particulars. 
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The Original of all Men, us the Same 3 and 
 Virine us the only Nobility. There us 4 
Tenderneſs due to Servants. 


T is not well done, to be ſtil] murmu- 
ring againſt Nature, and Fortune, as if 

it were Their Unkindneſs that makes You 
Inconſiderable, when it is only by your Own 
Weakneſs that' you make your Self ſo : For 
it is Virtue, not Pedegree, that renders a 
Man either Valuable, or Happy. Philoſo- 
phy. does riot either Reject, or Chuſe -any 


Map for his Gality: Sperares was no. Pa- 
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erician ;, Cleanthes, but an Under Gardener ; 
Neither did Plate Dignify Philoſophy by 
his Birth, but by his Goodneſs. All theſe 
Worthiy Men are our Progeritors; if we 
will but do our ſelves the Honor to become 
their Dzſciples, The Original of all Man- 
kind was the Same ; and, it is only a Clear 
Conſcience, that makes any Man MNoble : 
For, That derives even from Heaven It 
felf. It is the ſaying of a Great Man, That 
if wecould trace our Deſcents, we ſhould 
hnd all Slaves to come from Princes, and 
all Princes from Slaves. But Fortune has 
turn'd all things Topſy-Turvy, in a long- 
Story of Revolutions. Ir is moſt Certain, 
that our Beginning had nothing Before 1t ; 
and our Anceſtors were ſome of them 
Splendid, others Sordid, as it happen'd, 
We have loſt the Memorials of our Extra- 
con, and in truth, it matters not whence 
we Came, but whjther we Go. Nor ts 
it any more to our Honor, the Glory of 
our Predeceſlors, then it is to Their Shame, 
the Wickedneſs of their Poſterity. We 
are all of us compos'd of the Same Ele- 
ments; why ſhould we then value our 
ſelves npon our Nobility of Blood,as if we 
were notall of us Equal, if we could but re- 
cover our Evidence ? But, when we can 
carry it no further, the Herauld providesus 
ſome Hero to ſupply the Place of an 1!lu- 
ſtriqus Original; and theres the Riſe of 
Arms, and Families: For a Man to ſpend 
Þis Life in purſuit ofa Title, that m_ 
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only when he dies, to farniſh out an Epi- 


taph, is below.a Wiſe Man's Buſineſs, _, 

It pleaſes me Exceedingly, to underſtand 
by all that come out of your Quarters, . that 
you demean your ſelf humanely, and 'ten- 
derly towards your Servyants. It is the Part 


of a Wiſe, and of a Good Man to. deal 


with his Inferior, as he would have his 
Superior deal with him : For Servants are 
not only Men, but a kind of Humble 
Friends; and Fortane has no more Power 
over Them, then over their Maſters: And 
he that duly conſiders, how many Servants 
have come to be Maſters, and how many 
Maſters to be Servants, will lay no great 
Streſs of Argument, either upon the One, 
or upon the Other. Some. uſe their Ser- 
vants worſe then Beaſts, in Slaviſh Atten- 
dances, betwixt their Drink, and their 
Luſts : Some are brought up only to Carve, 
others to Seaſon ; and all to ſerve the 
Turns of Pomp, and Luxury. Is it not a 
Barbarous Cuſtom, to, make it almoſt Ca- 
pital, for a Servant only to Cough,Sneeze, 
Sigh, or but wag his Lips, while he is in 
waiting z and, to keep him the whole 
Night, Mute, and Faſting ? Yet ſo it comes 
ro pats, that they that. dare not ſpeak 
Before their Maſters, will not forbear tal- 
king Of them; and thoſe, on the other 
tide, that were allow'd a Modeſt Freedom 
of Speech in their Maſters Entertainments, 
were maſt obſtinately filent upon the Tor- 
ture, rather then they would betray _ 
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But we live as if a Servant were not made 
of the ſame Materials with his Mafter, or 
to: Breath the ſame Air, or to Live, and 
Die, . under the ſame Conditions. It is 
worthy of Obſervation, that the moſt Im- 
perious Maſters over their own . Servants 
Ire, at the ſame.time, the moſt Abje& 
Slaves to the Servants of other Maſters. I 
will not diſtinguiſh a Servant by his Office,: 
but by his. Manners : The One is'the work 
of Fortune, the other of Virtue. But, we 
look only to his + val and not to his 
Merit... Why ſhould. not a brave Action 
rather  Dignify the-Condition of a Servant, 
then-the Condition of a Servant -Leſſen a 
Brave Action ? I would not value a Man 
for his Cloths, or Degree, any more then 
I would do a Horſe for his Trappings. 
What if he be a Servant ? ſhew me any Man 
that is not ſo; to' his Luſts, his Avarice, 
his Ambition, 'his Palate, to his. Quean ; 
nay, to other Mens Servants ; and we are 
all of us Servant to Fear : Inſolent we are, 
many of us, at Home; Servile, and Deſpi- 
ſed Abroad; and none are more Eiable to 
he trampled upon, then thoſe that have 
gotten a habir of Giving Afﬀronts, by Suf- 
fering them. What matters it how many 
Maſters we have, when *tis but one Slave- 
ry? And, whoſoever Contemns That, is 
perfectly Free, let his Maſters be never ſo 
Many. That Man is only Free, not whom 


Fortune has a Little Power over, but over 


hom ſhe has none ae af! > Which State of 
Liberty 
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Liberty is an Ineſtimable Good, when we 
defire Nothing, that 1s either Superfluons, 
or Vitious. | They are Aſles that are made 
for Burthen, and not' the Nobler ſort. of 
Horſes.- In the Civil Wars, betwixt Ceſar, 
and Pompey , the Queſtion was 'not, who 
ſhould be Slaves, or Free, but who ſhould 
be Maſter. Ambition 1s'the ſame thing'in 
Private that it is in Publick ; and the Du- 
tics are effecuelly the ſame, betwixt the 
Maſter of a Kingdom, and the Maſter of a 
Family. As I would treat ſome Servants 
kindly, Becauſe they are Worthy ; and O- 
thers, to make them' ſo; [o on the Other 
fide, I would have a Servant to Reverence 
his Maſter ; and rather to Love him, then 
Fear him. Some there are, that think this 
co0 little for a Maſter, though it js all thar 
we pay eyen to God himſelf. The- Body 
of a Servant may be bought, and ſold ; but 
his Mind is Free. © « 
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We ave Jufter to Men, then to God. Of 
Life, and Death, of Good, and Evil. 


'T is without Diſpute, that the Loſs of a 
I Friend is one of the greateſt Trials of 
Humane Frailty ; and no Man is ſo much 
exalted; above the ſenſe of that Calamity, 
as not to be afteted with it... And gr 2 
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Man bears it Bravely,, they cry, he has no 
Senſe of Piety, or Good Nature in him ; if he 
ſink under it, they call him Effeminate: fo 
that he lies both ways under a Reproche. 
And what's the Ground of the Tronble, 
I beſeech you, but that he might have Liv'd 
Longer, in reſpe& of his years ;, and, ' in ef- 
fect, that be ought to have done ſo, in regard 
of bis Uſefulnes ro the World? I cannot 
but wonder to ſee, Men that are really Juſt, 
and Temperate in all their Dealings with 
Men, and in Buſineſs, {ſo exceedingly to 
forget themſelves -in. this Point. But we 
have in Excuſe of. this Error, the Failings 
of the whole World with us for: Gompa- 
ny. . For even thoſe that are the . moſt 


Fcrupulouſly Conſcientious toward Men , 


are. yet Unthankful, and Injurious to' Pro- 
vidence, (1 

It. is not the Number of. Days that makes 
a Life Long, bur the full Employment of 
them, -upon the main End, and Purpoſe of 
Life ; which is, the PerfeCting'of the Mind; 
in,,making a Man. the Abfolute Maſter of 
Himſelf. I reckon the matrer of Age #- 
mong External things, the main point 1s 
to Live, and Die, with Honor. Every 
Man that Lives, is upon the way, and maſt 
go through with his Journey, without ſtop- 
ping, wll he comes at the End : And where- 
ſoever it ends, if it ends wel, it ts a Perfcct 
Life. There is an Invincible Fate, that 
attends all Mortals 3 and, one Generation 


is condemn'd to tread upon the Heels of 
another 
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another. Take away from Life, the Pow- 
er of ' Death, and 'rtis a flavery. As Cah- 
gula was paſſing upon the way, an Old man 
that was. a Priſoner, and with a Beard 
down to his Girdle, made it his requeſt 
to Ceſar, 'that he might. be put to Death. 
Why, ſays Ceſar to him, are you ngt dead 
already'?. So. that you \ſee Some | Defire. 'it, 
as well as others Fear it : And why mot ? 
_ When it is one of 'the. Duties of Life, to 
Die. -/And it.is one of the Comforts of it 
too : | For the 'Living are under the Power 
of Fortune, but ſhe has no Dominion at 
all over the Dead. How can Lite he Plea- 
ſantto' any Man,\that is not prepar'd to 
part with it? Or what Loſs can' be eaſier 
to us, then that'which can never be Miſs'd; 
or Deſird again? -I was brought by a De- 
fluxion into a hopeleſs Conſumption; and 
I had'itt many times' in'my Thought to De- 
liver my RIf from a' Miſerable Lite, by a 
Violent Death. But the Tenderneſs T' had 
for an Aged, and ' Indulgent Father, held 
my hand; for, thought I to my elf, it will 
be very hard for my Father to be without 
me, though 1 could moſt willingly part 
with my ſelf. . In the Caſe of a Particular 
Diſeaſe, a Phyſitian may propound a Re- 
medy z but the only Remedy for all Diſea- 
ſes, is the Contempt of Death. (Though 
I know too, that it is the buſineſs ofa E0ng 

Life, to Learn that Leſſon. ) 
Oh ! The Happineſs of diſtinguiſhing 
Good from Eyil, 'in the Works of T0 
S- ENCe : 
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dence! Bur, in ſtead of' raiſing our 
Thoughts to the Contemplation of Di- 
vine ' Matters, and enquiriug into the Ori- 
ginal, the State, and the Appointed Iſſue 
of Created Nature ; we are digging'of the 
Earth, and ſerving: of our Avarice ; Neg- 
tecting all the good things that? are fo 
frankly offer'd us. | How great-a Folly and 
. Madneſs is it, 'for Men that ate Dying, and 
in the hands of Death already ;'to ' extend 
their Hopes, and to carry their Ambition, 
and. Deſires' 'to the. Grave: Unfatisfy'd ? 
For, whoſoever ' is tainted with thoſe Hy- 
dropick Appetites, cannever have enough, 
either of Money, or Power. It is a Remar- 
kable thing, that among thoſe that place 
their Happineſs in:Senſe, they are the moſt 
miſerable that. ſeem - to be Happieſt. The 
Riches of Nature are the moſt precious 
Treaſures. What, has any Man to defire 
more, then to 'keep himſelf from Cold, 
Hungar, and} Thirſt? It is not the Quan- 
tity, ' but the Opinion, that - Governs in 
this Caſe ; That. can never 'be Little, which 
#' Enough : Nor . . does any Man aoccompt that 
to'be Much, which: is too Little. The Benefits 
of Fortune are ſo-far Comfortable to ns, as 
we <njoy them without loſing the Pofſeſfiion 
of our ſelves. Let ns Purge 'our Minds , 
and follow Nature; we ſhall ' otherwiſe be . 
Mill either Fearing, or Craving,and Slaves 
to Accidents. Not that there is' any Plea- 
ſure in Poverty ; but it is a great Felicity 
for « Man to bring his Mind to be — 
| te 
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ted even in T hat State, which Fortune, jt 
ſelf cannot _ make, worſe. . Methinks our 
Quarxels with Ambitjoh,. and; Profitable 
Employ ments,.are, ſomewhat. like, thoſe, we 
haye with ong, Miltreſlzs.3 . we, danor Hate 
them, but, Wrangle with them. In. Wis: 
betwixt, thoſe things w ch, Are, Sough t, and 
Coveted, and. JEL Compl plain'd -of 3; and 
thoſe things, which we: bave.Loſt, and. pre+ 
tend-that  we-cannot live without, QUT 'Mifk 
fortunes are purely . Voluntary :. and we-arg 
Servants, not, ſo much. by, Neceſſity, :as: D) 
Choice. No, Man can be. Happy, . That. b 
not Free, and. Fearleſs ;. HIT no, Man, can 
be. ſo, but he, that by. Philoſophy has L- 
the better , of Fortune.:;; In wh at. (he 045 8 
Yer WE,ATE.3 we {ball find our; ſelves. beſet 
with the Miſerigs. of Humane, Nature 
Some, Without us 3. that <ither Encompaſs 
vs, Deceive 85, or Force ps : 'Others, Wirh- 
In, us; that eat, up, our very Hearts, in. the 
Middle of Solitude. And .it 1s,,not, yet,; a$ 
we ina; i, that, Fortune: has:Lovg Arms; 
She meddles with, no body,..that. does not 


firſt lay hold upon Her. We. (tiould keep a 


Diſtance therefore, and withdraw. into the 
Knowledge of Nature, and of. our Selves. 
We. Underſtand the Original. of | things; 
the Order,of, the World,.the Circulation 
of _ the . Seaſons, the Courſes. of the. Stars, 
and that the. whole Frame of the,,.Univerſe 
(only the ; Earth excepted ) is buta Perpe- 

tual. Motion,, We. know the Cauſes of Day, 


and, Night; of gt and, of Darkneſs; 


but. 
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but i is ata diſtance: Let us-diret onr 
Thoughts then co that Place, where we 
ſhall ſee all nearer Hand. And, it 1s not 
This Hope neither, that makes a Wiſe 
Man Reſolnte at the Point of Death, be- 
canſe Death lies in his way to Heaven 
For, the Soul of a Wiſe Man is there be- 
fore-hand : Nay, if there were nothing af- 
ter Death, to be either Expected, or 
Fear'd, he would yet leave this World 
with as great a Mind, , though he were to 
Paſs into a State 'of Annihilation. He 
that reckons every hour his Laſt ; a Day, 
or an Age, isall one to him. Fate is do- 
ing -our Work while we Sleep ; Death 
ſteals vpon us Inſenſibly ; and the. more 
Inſenfibly, becauſe it paſtes under the name 
of Life. From Childhood we grow up, with- 
out perceiving it, to Old Ape; and this 
Encreaſe of our Life, duly conſider?d, isa 
Diminution of it. We take Death to be 
Before us; but it is behind. us; and has 
already ſwallow'd up all that is paſt. 
Wherefore, make ulſe- of the Preſent; and 
truſt nothing to the Morrow ; for Delay is 
juſt ſo much time loſt... We catch hold 
of Hopes, and Flatteries, of a little lon- 
ger Life; as Drowning Men do upon 
Thorns, or Straws, that either Hurt us, 
or Deceive us. You will ask, perhaps, 
what 1 do my Self, that Preach at this 
Rate. Truly I do like ſome ill Husbands, 
that ſpend their Eſtates, and yet keep 
their. Accompts: 1 run - out 3; but yet [I 
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can tell which way- it goes. And I have 
the Fate of T1. ; Husbands too, another 
way ;, for every Body Pities me , and 
Ho Body Bars, me. The_ Soul is. never 
i, the Light” | place, T1 long as it fears 
ro the Boay, Why. fs ld. a Man 
rod himſe]f 7 'extend Life, 'which., 

, Is a- kind of Puniſhment ; > ang 


. 
4 P s ky 


Cod but the Preſent. __ there_are 
ſoine Courſesof Life, which a Man ought 
to quit, though with Life it ſelf : As the 
Trade' of Killing, Others, in ſtead. of Lear- 
nifg to Die Himſelf. Life it elf _is 
neither 'Good, nor © Evil ;, but, only a 
Place for Good, "and Evil. It is a Kind of 
Trage:Comedy. Let it be well Adted, 

ahd_no natter whether it be. Long, - or 
Hort, We are apt to be miſled by the 
Appearances of things; and when they 
come 'to us, recommended in Good Terms, 
and by Great Example, they will impoſe 
tbany times upon very Wiſe Men: The 
Mind 'is never Right; but when it is at 
peace within it ſelf, 2nd Independant up- 
.-on any thing from Abroad. The Soul 
-+s in Heaven, even while it is in the 
Fleſh; If-it:.be purg*'d of Natural Cor- 
rvpricfis ,'and taken up with Divme 
Thoughts: And, whether any body ſees 
Ll or: takes notice 'of us, it matter not. 
Virtue 
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Virtue will of it ſelf break forth though 
never ſo much pains be taken to ſupprels it. 
And it is all one, .whether it be known or 
no; But After Ages however will do us 
Right, when we are Dead, and Inſenſi- 
| 'blgof the Veneration they allow ns. He 
that is wiſe, will compute the Conditions 
'of Humanity; and contrat the Subject 
beth of his Joys, and Fears. And it 1s 
time well ſpent, ſo to Abate of the One, 
that he may likewiſe Diminiſh the Other. 

By this Praftice he will come to under- 
ſtand, how ' ſhort, how uncertain,and how 
ſafe, many of thoſe things are, which we 
are wont to. Fear. When [ ſee a Splendid 
Houſe, or a glittering Train, 1 look up- 
on it, as I do upon Courts, which are 
only "the Schools of Ayarice , and Ambi- 
tion; and they are at beſt but a Pomp , 
which is more for Shew, then Poſſeſſion. 

Beſide that, Great ' Goods are ſeldony 
Lovg-liv'd; and that 'is the Faireſt Fe- 
licity, which is of the ſliorteſt Growth. 
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| Of. True Courage. = 

F7 Ortirnde 5 ( properly. ) The Contempt of all 
Hazards, according to. Reaſon ; though 
ic. be commonly, and, promiſcuoully uſed 
alſo, for,' 4 Contemt of all Hazards, evcu 
Without, .or | Againſt: Reaſon,;, W hich is ra- 
ther a Daring; and a Brutal: Fierceneſs,then 
an Honourable-Courage. A Brave man fears 
Nothing morethenthe Weakneſs of being 
afteaed with Popular Glory. His Eyes are 
not Dazled either with. Gold, ar Steel ; he 
tramples upon all the Terrors, and Glories 
of | Fortune; he looks upon--himſelt as; a Ci- 
tizep, and Soldier. of the. Workd,; and, in 
deſpite of- all ;Accidents,-and Oppoſitions, 
he maintains his, Station, . He does not on- 
1; Suffer, but-Court..the moſt Perilous Oc- 
cafions of Virtue, and thoſe Adventures 
which are moſt Terrible to Others : for he 
values himſelf :;upon Experiment; and is 
more Ambitious of being reputed Good , 
then Happy.” Aducius loſt his hand - with 
more Honeur then he could have Preſerv'd 
It'; He wasa greater Conqueror Without 
it , then he 'could have been with it : For 
with 'the very 'Stump-of it, he overcame 
two Kings. Farquin and Porſenna, Retilis 
fojlow'd Corrs into Baniſhment ; ſhe ftay 0, 
| an 
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and ſhe: returned 'with him too ;- and ſoon 
after, {he Loſt him, without ſo much as 
ſhedding a Tear : a Great Inſtance of her 
Courage, in . his Baniſhment, and of her 
Prudence, in his Death. | This ( ſays Epi- 
curius) is the Laſt, and the Bleſſed'ſt day 
of my Life ; when he was ready to expire 
in an Extreme torment of the Stone. It is 
never ſaid of the 300 Fabii,' that they were 
Overcome, but that they ' were Slain, Nor 
_ of Regulus, that he was YVanquiſh'd by the 
Carthagenians, but that he was" Taken, The 
Spartans prohibited all Exercieſes where the 
Victory was declared bythe Voice,and Sub- 
miſlion ' of ' him that was worſted. When 
Pheton. begged of Pheabrs the Government 
of the Chariot of the Sun for one day. the 
Poet makes him ſo far from being diſcon- 
raged by hrs Father's telling h1.1 of the 
Danger of the Undertaking, and how'he 
himſelf--had much ado ro keep' his. Seat for 
Feer, when he look'd down from'the Meri- 
dian, that it prov*'d a Spur to his {mpor- 
tunity. ' That's the thing ( lays Phaeton”) "that 
I would be at;, to fland Firm in Thar dif/- 

culty, * where Phathus himſelf Trembles. ol 

cnrity is the Caution 'of Narrow Minds. 

But, as" Fire tries Gold, fo does Difficulty , 
and 'Hazard:try, Virruous Men. Not''bit 
that he may be as Valiant-that Watches mj- 
on' the Tower, as he that -fights upon his 
Knees ; only-the one has'had the Good Fo: - 
-:tune of an Occafian for the Proof of his Re- 
ſolution. ' As ſome Creatures are Crucl ; 
Oo 3 Othc1s$ 
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Others Crafry, and ſome Timorous; ſo 


Man is endu'd with a Glorions; and; an Ex- 
ceſlent Spirit, that prompts : him, -not ſo 


much to regard a Safe Life, as an Honeſt. : - 


Providence has'made him the 'Maſter of this 


Lower World ; and he reckons it his Duty - 7 


to Sacrifice: his own Particular to the: Ad- 
vantage ofthe Whole. And yet thereis a 
vaſt difference, .cyen"in the | iſamp: Ation 
done by a; Brave Perſon,” and by -a-Stupidt 


as the Death of "Caro was Honourable:z but 
that of Brutus was Shameful. - Nor is t + 


Death it ſelf that we recommend. for Glo- 
riousz but it 152 glorious thing to Die as 
we Ought. Neither tis it Poverty; | Baniſh- 
ment, ar Pain, that we.cemmend-:; but the 
Man that behaves himfelf Bravely. under 
thoſe: Afﬀlictions. How were. the; Gladia- 


tors Contem'd, that call'd for Quatter ? - 
And. thoſe on the other ſide Favour'd, that 


Deſpis'd it. Many 'a | Man Saves. his Life, 
by not fearing to Loſe it and; Many a 
Man Loſes his Life,for being/over-Solicitous 
to Save it. We are many timesafraid of 
1Dying by One thing ; and' we: come to Die 


by Another.' As for 'Exampleyg we are 


Threatned by an Enemy, and we: Die by a 


Plenriſie. * The Fear of Death enlarges all: 


other things that we Fear. To bear it with 
Conſtancy we ſhould Compute, that whe- 
ther our Lives be long, or ſhort, -it comes 
all to a'Point ; Some Hours we loſe : What 
if they were Days, Months, Years ? What 
matters It or Ss never Arreve atthat which a 
dis 13 +; pj 1 3 os ; 6 my 
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mult certainly Part with ' when' I have. it. 
Life- is but one Point of Flying Time'; and 
that which is to Come, is no /more Mine, Y 
then that which is Paſt. And, we have this . 
for''0nr” Comfort too, that whoſoever now. 
Fears Death, will, ſome time. or other come-. 
to Wiſh it. f Death be Troubleſame, or 
Terrible; the- fault 'is in Us, and not'in 
Death 'it ſelf It \is as great a Maduefs for 
a Manto fear that which he is not to Feel, 
as that which he is nor to Suffer, The Dif-- 
ference Hes/in the Manner of Dying, and- 
not in the 'Iffne of Death It! ſelf; © ?Tis' a" 

more ©Inglorius: Death "to: be Smother'd 
with Pes Tyuresy' then to be'torn to pieces 
with Pincers:* Provided ''my mind be nor 
Sick; I ſhall not much heed'my Body. lam 
Prepar'd for 'my laſt "Hour, without ror- 
menting” 'my-ſfelf when it -will come.” 1t is 
betwixr the' Stoicks and>prver” Philoſophers, as 
betwixt Menzand Women.” PFhey are Both, 

Equally Necetfary' for Society 5 only the 
one 'is Born for Government, 'and the'other 
for Subje&tion:' Other Sets deal wirh theit 
Diſciples, 'as Plauſible - Phy fitians: do 'with © * 
their Patients 3 They Flatter,” and Humour | 
them; whereas the Sroicks £0 a Rolder way: | 
to'work;, and confider rather their Poke; [ 
then their Pleaſure. 29: 
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*Tis never z0late t6\ Learn, The Advantages 
Of a Privat. Life; and the: Slavery of: 4 
1, Publick, The Ends of Puniſhment. 


JEL no Man: preſume to adviſe Others 
| that has not firſt given: Good Counſel 
to himſelf. - And he may, Then; pretend 
to help his Neighbour. It is,. in-ſhort, as 
Hard a matter to give Good | Counſel, asto 
T#ke'it : Letithowever be.agree'd, betwixt 
the Two Parties, thar the'one deligns to 
Confer a Benefit, andthe Other, to Re- 
ceive it. S@me People Scorn to be Taught. ; 
Others are aſham'd of it, as they would-be 
of ' going to \School when 'they. .aro. Old: 
But, it is never too late to Learn, -whart jt 
is always Neceſlary to Know; And, it is 
no Shame to Learn, ſo long as we are Igno- 
rant ; that is to fay, ſo long as 'we: Live. 
When any thing is amiſs in our Bodies, or 
Eſtates, 'we have:Recourſe: preſently. tothe 
Phyſrtian,'or the Lawyer, for Help : And 
why not tothe Philoſopher inthe Diſorders 
of our /\Mind-?.No Man Zivesg i bur. he that 
applies himſelf: to. Wiſdom; :for-: he / takes 
into his ownilLife the Supplement of all 
Paſt 'Ages. *Tis a Fair Step toward 'Hap- 
pineſs, and Virtue,'to Delight.in the Con- 
y53 ation of Good, and of Wife Men : _ 
WAegre 
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where that cannot be kad, the next Point 
is To keep no Company at all. Solitude 
affords Buſineſs enaugh ; and the Enter- 
tainment is Comfortable” and' Eafie. Where- 
as Publick Offices are Vexatious, and Reſt - 
lefs.: There's a' creat Difference” betwixt 'a 
Life of Leiſure, and: of Lazinefs7 When Peo- 
ple will "Expreſs their *Envy of a 'Manin 
a Happy Condition ; they®ll ſay, He lives 
at bis Eaſe. When,in truth, the Man is Deaa;; 
dive. There" is a Lone Life, and there Is 
a Long; Death 1 The. Former, when we en- 
joy the Benefits of a Right Mind; ' and the 
Other, whenthe. Senſes are Extinguiſh'd 3 
and. the Body Dead before-hand. He - that 
makes me the Maſter of my Own Time, and 
places' me in a State of Freedom , lays a 
vreat Obligation upon: me! As-a Merchant, 
that 'has.a  Confiderable 'Fortine abroad; ts 
mote ſenſable of the Bleſſing of a fair Wind 
and a Safe iPaſlage, then he; thar has only 
Ballaſt, or ſome'Courſe Commodity in the 
Veſſel : So that Man'that: employs his Pri- 
vacy-upon [Thoughts Divine, and Precious, 
is more ſenſible of the Comfort.of that Free- 
dom, then he that bends his :Medntations'an 
Il /way.- For; he, conſiders: all: the-Renefirs 
of his |Exeniption-'from': Common Duties, 
he' enjoys Himſelf with Infinite Delight,and 
makes bis Gratitude | Anſwerable to! his 

bligations.»! He tis © the . beft of Subjects, 
and 'the: Happieſt of Men-; 'and he lives ro 
Nature, and'to' himſe]f. Moſt Men are to 


Themſelves, the worſt Company they can 


keep 
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keep. If they be: Good, Quict, and Tem- 
perate, they are as. good Alone,as in Com- 
pany : But, if otherwiſe, let them converſe 


with Others, and-avoid_ themſelves : But, . 


he that has made; nimiclf good .Company, 
can never be t99 much. alouz. many'a Ship 
is loſt in the Harbour, but more in the Oce- 


an 3 as many an Honeſt Man is Condemn'd, 


but more Guilty. This however, is Cer- 
tain.: He that cannot feconrſe whimfecltt in 
Privacy,” ſball be .much more exp33'd' im 


Publick. That which the: Wor!d caiis Fe- 


licity, 1s Greedy, it Sclf;and expos*d to the 


Greedineſs of / Others. '' Proſpericy, like a \/ 


Fair Gale ypon a ſtrong; Current, carries 2 
Man, in a Trice, .out of the very gi of 


Peace, and Quiet; and If it be not Tem- - 
per'd, and Regulated; it is fo far from Ea- - 


ſing us, that. it proves an Oppreflion- to'us. 
A buke, and @ Fortunate Man in the World, 


calls many Men his Friends, that "are at 


molt bnt his Gueſts. And, if People flock 


to-it, 'tis. but as they do to a Fountain, 


which they both exhauſt, and. trouble.. 


What greater - Slavery, can there be,then. 
that of Princes in this very reſpect, that T 


they are Chain'd to their Poſt 3 and can- 
not: make themſelves lefs,: All their Words, 
and Actions are deſcanted upon, and made 


Publick Diſcourſe; and there are 'many:' 
things alowgble to a Priyate.Man, that are + 
not 'fit for a Goycrnour, I can walk Alone, 
where I. pleaſe :-without a Sword, without 
Fear, and without Company : whereas a 


Prinee 
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Prince rouſt be Arm'd in Peace; andcannot- 
with Dignity, quit his Guards. Fortune 
has him” in Cuſtody. A Train ' beſgts him: 
wherever he goes; and there's no making 
of an Eſcape. He is little'- better then 
nail*d- to his Place, and it is the Perfetion 
of his Miſery, that he cannot {go lefs. He 
can no/more Conceal himſelf, then the Sun 
in the. Firmament;, whereas 'his - Suabjeas 
may Go, and Come, change Habits, and 
Humour, without - being: taken notice of. 
Servitude is the Fate of Palaces, The Splen- 
Cor of a Crown draws all Mens Eyes upon it. | 
When Ceſar ſpeaks, the whole-World hears 
his Voice, andtrembles at his Diſpleaſure ; 
and where it falls, it fhakes whatſoever 1s 
near it. His Lips are the Oracles of the 
People'; .and Government is the Ciment 
that binds them together. But ſtall he that 
is Maſter. of Many, is the: Servant yet of 
More. The Power, *tis true,of” all things, 
belongs to/ the Prince; but +the Propriety 
ro Particular Perſons: And the ſame thing 
may be both Yours, and Mine in Several 
Refpefts. We cannot ſay that a Son, or a 
Servant has ' Nothing, becauſe a Maſter, or 
a Father may take it away if he will z or 
that/ he cannot Give Willingly , becauſe 
they-may hinder ut ; - whether he-will or no. 
* This is Power , and true Dominion, not to 
Ride, and Command, when we may do is if we 
pleaſe. The Strength of a Prince 1s in the 
Love of his People ; For there: 4s' nothing © 
{o great, but it muſt it ſelf periſh, when ; 
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| is become the Common Safety that it ſhonld 


be fo. Tyrants' are hated,” hecauſe ' they 
are 'Fear'd - And becauſe they are Hated', 
they wilt be. Fear'd, They are render 
Odious to Polterity'; 'and they had better 
never have, beet born, then'to ſtand upon 
Record for” the Plagues of Mankind.” Mi- 
ſerable is that, People, where their very 
Kecpers are. their Executioners. ' And, it 
is not an Armed Tyranny * neither, but the 
Unarmed"Vices of Avarice,'and Envy, that 
we ought to - moſt afraid of. Some will 
not endureto have their Vices tontch'd; hut 
will ſhrink and'ftrnggle under - the Opera- 
tion, as if they were under the hand of a 
Surgeon- . But, this ſnall not hinder me 
from Lancing and Probing, becauſe of the 
Cries, and Groans of the Patient. Every 
Man ſhould have a Aforitor at his Elbow, 
to keep him” from Avarice, by ſhewing him | 
kow Rich a Man'may be-with+a Little: 
From Ambition, by repreſenting the Diſ- 
quicts and Hazards that accompany Great- 
neſs ; which 'makes him as great a Bnrthen 
to Others, as he1s to Himſelf. When it 
comes to, That” once ; Fear,” Anxiety, 'and 
Wearineſs, makes us Philoſophers. A Sick- 
ly Fortune produces wholſome - Counſels ; 
and we teap. this Fruit from onr Adverſary, 
That it brings vs at laſt ro Wiſom. 

Now though Clemency in a Prince be 
ſo neceſſary, and ſo Profitable a Virtue 3 
and Cruelty ſo dangerousan Exceſs; it is 


yet the Office of a Governour, as of the = 
er 
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ſter of an Hoſpital, to keep Sick, and Mad 
Men in Order. And, in Caſes of Extre- 
mity, the very Member is tobe cut off with 
the Ulcer. All Puniſhment; is, either for 
Amendment, or for Example, or that Q- 
Thers may live more Secure. , What is the 
End of Deſtroying thoſe Poiſonous, and 
Dangerous Creatures, which are never to 
be reclaim?d, but to prevent Miſcheif ? And 
yet. their may be as much Hazard in doing 
x00 imnch, -as too Little, A Particular 
Mutineer may be Puniſhed ; but, when the 
whole Army is in a Revolt, there mult. he 
a'General Pardon. The Multitude of Offen- 
ders, is there Security,. and Protection : 
For. there?s no Quarrelling with a Publick 
Vice, where, the Cuſtom of Offending takes 
away- the Shame of it; and it is nor Pru- 
dent. neither, by many Puniſhments to 


ſhew/a City, that the Wicked are foimuch 


the Major. Part : Beſide that it.is as great a 
Diſhonor. for a Prince to have many Excecn- 
tions, as for a Phyſician to have'many. Fu- 
nerals. Shall a Father Diſinherit a Son for 
the” firſt Offence ? Let him firſt Admoniſh, 
then | Threaten, and afterward Panith him. 
' So-long as there is Hope, we ſhould apply 
. gentle; Remedies. But, ſome Nations are 
IntraQable, : and neither Willing to Serve, 
-nor Fitto Command ; .and ſome, Perſons 
-AVE:: Incorrigible £00. PULL 
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The Two Bleſſings" of Life ere, a Sound Body ; 
and a Quiet Mind. The Extravag ance of 
the Roman Luxury. The Moderation, and 
Simplicty of Former Times. 


m_—_ . makes the Two Bleſſings of 
Life, to be a Sound Boay, and a Quiet 
Mind : Which is only a Compendious Re- 
duction ' of Humane Felicity to a ſtate 'of 
Health and of Virtue. The way to be 
Happy isto 'make Vice not only Odious, 
but Ridiculous; and every Man to mind his 
own Bulineſs.: for he that Torments him- 
felf for other Peoples Misfortnnes, ſhall ne- 
ver beat Reſt,” A Virtuous Life nmwſt be 
all of a-Peice;- and not advance'by Starts, 
and Intervals ;-and then' to go on where it 
Left; for this is loſing of Gronnd. We 
are to preſs, and perſevere, for the main 
difficulties are yet to come. If 1 diſconti- 
nae- my Conrſe, when ſhall I come ro'pro- 
nounce- theſe words? 1 am #4 Conqueror : 
Not a Conqueror of Barbarons Enemies , 
and Salvage Nations ; bnt I have ſubdn'd 
Avarice, Ambition, and thoſe Luſts, that 
have ſubjected even the greateſt of Canque- 
rors. Who was a greater then Merxanaer ; 
that extended his Empire from Thracia, to 
the Utmoſt bounds of the Eaff ? But yet he 
Burns 
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Burnt Perſopolis at the requeſt of a Proſterute, 
to gratinc his Zuft. .. He overcame -- Darins, 
and flew 1:409y Thouſands of the Perſians , 
but yet he Marther"d'Cal;thenes.” And that 
ſingle Blot bas Tarniſh'd the Glory of all 
his. 'Vidories. -All\the wiſhes: of Mortals, 
and-all the Benefirs which we- can either 
Give, or Receive, are of very 'littke Con- 
ducement toa Happy Life. Thoſe things 
which the Common Peopte gape after, are 
;PFranktory-and Vein. Whereas Happineſs 
is Permanent 3\.a0r is it to be Eſtimated by 
Number, Meaſure, or Parts: For it is Full, 
"and Perfe&t. 1do not ſpeak, as if I my ſelf 
were arriiv'd at that Bleſſed State of Repoſe: 
Butir 1s ſomething yet to be on the Mending 
hand, It is with me, as with a Man thars 
Creeping out of -a. Diſeaſe ; he Feels yet 
ſome Grudgings. of it, he is every Foot Ex- 
amining ofthis. Pulſe ; and ſuſpects every 
Touch of: Heat to be a Relick -of his Fever. 
Juſt at that Rate, am 1 jealous of my ſelf. 
'Fhe beſt Remedy that I know in this Caſe, 
Isto go on wich Confidence, and not to be 
miſled by the Errors of other People. it 
1s with ogr Manners, as with our Healths ; 
*tis a Degree of. Virtue, the Abatement of 
Vice, as it is a Degree. of Health, the.A- 
batement of a Fit. 

- 'Some Phce their Happineſs.m Wealth 3 
Some in the, Liberty of the Body ; and -O- 
thers1n the Pleaſores of the Senſe, and Pa- 
late. But, What are Metals, Taſtes,Sounds, 
or Colours, to the Mind: of -a ay 
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Creature ? He that ſets his Heart upon Ri- 
ches, the very Fear of Poverty will be gric- 
vous to him. He that's Ambitions, ſhall 
be gall'd with Envy at any Man that pers 
before him: For, in that Caſe, he that is 
not Firſt, is Laſt. I do not ſpeak againſt 
Riches neither : For if they hurt a Man, is 
his own Folly. They may be indeed the 
Cauſe of Miſchief; as they are a Tempta- 
tion to thoſe that do it. Inſtead of Cou- 
rage, they may Inſpire us with Arrogance ; 
and, in ſtead of Greatneſs of Mind, with 
Inſolence ; which 1s 1n truth but the Coun- 
terfeit of Magnanimity:. What is it. to be 
a Priſoner, and in Chains? It is no more 
then that Condition to which many Princes 
have been Reduc'd ; and out of which, Ma- 
ny Men have been Advanc'd to the Autho- 
tity of Princes. *Tis not to ſay, I have no 
Maſter ; In time yon may have one. Might 
not Hecubsa, Creſus, and: the Mother of Da- 
ris have faid as much? and where's the 
Happineſs of Luxury either; when a Mgn 
divides bis Life betwixt the Kitchin, and 
the Stews ;z betwixt an Anxious Conſcience, 
and a Nauſeous Stomach ? Caligula, who 
was born to ſkew the World what Miſchief 
Taight be done by a Concurrence of Great 
Wickednefs, and a great Fortune ; Spent 
near 100000, Sterling upon a Supper. The 
Works, and Inventions of it are Prodigi- 
ous, not only in the Counterfeiting of Na- 
ture, but even in Surpaſlling it. The &6- 
mans had their Brooks even in their Par- 

| lours ; 
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lors; and found their Dinners under their 
Tables: The Muller. was' reckon'd ſtale, 
unleſs it dy'd in the, Hand of 'the Guelt : 
And "they had” their Glaſſzs ro put them 
into, that they might the'better' obſerve , all 
bh Chatizes and Motions, of them in the 
alt Ag Sy! betwixt. Life; attd Death: So 
Th. fed their Eyes,hefore their Bodies. 
Look how i Reddens ſays one, there's no Ver= 
milion , like'it.,” Take notice of theſe Veins 5 
and that ſame £19 bri ie hrneſs upon the Head 
of it. And now he is at's Laſt Gaſp : See how 
Pale be turns; © and all of 4 Aitoar 'Fheſe 
People would, not have given, themſelves 
half this tronble with = Dying 'Friend ; 
Nay, they would leave a Father. or a Bro- 
ther, at his Laſt Hour, to Entertain them- 
ſelyes with the Barbarons SpeQtacle of an 
expiring Fiſh. and that which enhances 
the Eſteeni of every thing, is the Price of 
it; .Inſomuch, that Warer it ſelf, whictr 
ought to be Gratuitons, is expos'd to Sale, 
in, their Conſervatories of Ice, and Snow. 
Nay, we are troubled that we cannot bay 
Breath, Light ; and that we have the Ajr it 
ſelf Gratis ; as if onr Conditions were Evil, 
becauſe: Nature has left ſomething to" us in 
Common. But Luxury contrives ways to ſet 
a Price upon the moſt Necefſary, and Corn- 
municable Benefits in Nature; ever thoſe 
Benefits, which are Free to Birds,and. Beaſts,; 
as well as to men; and ſerye: Indifferently 
for the nfe of the, moſt Stuggiſh Creatures. 


Bit, how comes it that Fountain-Water 
Pp _ 
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is nor cold enough to Serve us, unleſs it be 
bound up intolce? So long as the Stomach 
is Sound, Nature diſcharges her Funttions 
without Trouble : But, when the Blood 
comes to be enflam'd with Exceſs of Wine 
or Meats, Simple Water is not Cold enough 
to Allay that Heat 3 and weare forc'd to 
make uſe of Remedies, which Remedies 
themſelves are Vices. We heap Suppers 
upon Dinners, and Dinners upon Suppers, 
without Intermifion, Good God ! How 
eaſie iSit to quench a Sound,and an Honeſt 
Thirſt ? But , when the Palat is grown 
Callous, we taſte nothing ; and that which 
we take for Thirſt, is only the Rage of a 
Fever. Hippocrates deliverd it as an A- 
phoriſm , that Women were never Bauld, nor 
Gouty ,, but in one Singular Caſe. Women 
have not alter'd their Nature ſince, but 
they have Chang'd the Courſe of their 
Lives ; for, by taking the Liberties of Men, 
they partake as well of their Diſeaſes,as of 
their Wickedneſs. They ſit up as much, 
Drink as much 3; nay, in their very Appe- 
tites they are Maſculine too; they have 
loſt the Advantages of their Sex, by their 
Vices. | 

Our Anceſtors, when they were Free, 
tiv'd either tn Caves, or in Arbours : But 
Slavery came in with Gildings, and with 
Marble. I would have him that comes into 
my Houſe, take more Notice of the Maſter, 
then of the Furniture. The Golden Age 
was before ArchiteQure: Arts came iy 
wit 
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witly Luxury, and we do not hear of any 
Philoſopher that was either a Lock-ſmith, 
or a Painter. Who was the Wiſer Man, 
think- you? he that invented a Saw, or the 
Other ; who, upon ſeeing a Boy drink: Wa- 
ter out of the Hollow of his Hand, Brake 
his Pitcher - with this Check to himſelf; 
What a. Fool am I to trouble my ſelf with $u- 
perfluities 2 Carving is one Man's Trade : 
Cooking is another's : Only he is more mij- 
ſerable that teaches it for Pleaſure, then he 
that learns it for Neceſlicy. It was Luxury 
not Philoſophy, that Invented Fiſh-Pools , 
as well as Palaces : Where, in caſe of Foul 
weather at Sea, they might have Fiſhes, to 
ſupply their Gluttony in Harbour. We 
do not only Pamper our Luſts,but Provoke 
them: As if we were to Learn the very Art 
of Voluptuouſneſs. What was it but Ava- 
rice, that Originally brake the Union of 
Society 3 and Prov'd the cauſe of Poverky, 
even to thoſe that were the moſt Wealthy ? 
Every Man Poſſeſs \d All, till the World 
came to appropriate Poſleſſions to rthem- 
ſelves. In the Firſt Age, Nature was both 
a Law,and a Guide; and the bef# Govern; 
Which was þut according to Nature too. 
The largeſt and the ſtrongeſt Bull leads the 
Herd; the Goodlieſt Elephant 3 and, a- 
mong Men too, in the Blefed times of In- 
nocence, the Beſt was Uppermolſt. They 
choſe Governours for their Manners : who 
neither» Ated any Violence, nor  Suffter'd 
any. They: Prote&cd the Weak againſt 
Fe 3 the 
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the Mighty ; and Perſwaded, or Diſſwaded, 
as they ſaw Occaſion. Their Prudence Pro- 
vided for their People; Their Courage kept 
them ſafe from Dangers ; their Bounty 
both Supply'd, and Adorn'd their Subjects. 
It wasa Duty, then, to Command,” not a 
Government. No Man, in thoſe Days, had 
eithera Mind to doan Injury, or a - Cauſe 
for't. - He that Commanded Well, was 
Well Obey'd : And, the worſt Menace the 
Governours could then make to the Diſobe- 
dient, was, to Forſake them. But, with 
the corruption of Times, Tyranny crept 
in, and the World began to have Need of 
Laws; and thoſe Laws were made by Wiſe 
Men too,as Solon,and Lycurgus, who Learn'd 
their Trade in the School of Pythagorus. 
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Man # Compounded of Soul, and Body : And 
bas Natarally a Civil War within Himſelf. 
The Difference lwtwixt a Life of Virtue, 
and a Life of Pleaſure. | | 


=> is not ſo Diſproportionate a 
Mixture in any Creature, as that. is in 
Man, of Soul, and Body. There is Intem- 
perance, joyn'd with Divinity ; Folly, with 
Severity ; 'Sloth, with AQtivity; and Un- 
cleanneſs with Purity. But, a Good Sword 


is never the worſe for an Ill Scabbard. We 
are 
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are mov'd more by Imaginary Fears, then 
Truths; for Truth has a Certainty, and 
Foundation ; but, 1a the other, we. are- ex- 
pos'd to the Licence, and Conjecture of a 
Diſtrated Mind, and our Enemies, are not 
more Imperious, then our Pleaſures. We 
ſet our Hearts upon Tranſitory things; as 
if they Themſelves were Everlaſting ; or 
We, on the otherſide, to Poſſeſs - them for 
Ever. Why do we not rather advance our 
Thoughts to things that are Eternal, and 
contemplate the Heavenly Original of all 
Beings ? Why do we not, by the Divinity 
of Reaſon, triumph over the weaknelſles of 
Fleſh, and Blood ? It is by Providence that 


the World is preſery*d ; and not from any 


Virtue in'the Matter of it ; for the World 
Is as Mortal as we are; only the Almighty 
Wiſdom carries it ſafe throuzh all the Mo- 
tions of Corruption. - And fo by Prudence, 
Hamane Life it ſelf may be prolong'd ; if 
we will but ſtint our ſelves in thoſe Plea- 
ſures that bring the greater part of us un- 
timely to our End. Onr Paſſions are no- 
thing elſe but Certain Diſallowable Motions 
of the Mind ; Sudden, and Eager ; which, by 
Frequency, and Negled, turn to a Diſcaſe ; 
asa Diſtillation brings us firſt to a Cough, 
and then to a Phtiſick. We are carry'd 
Up to the Heavens, and Down again into 
the Deep, by Turns ; ſo long as we are go- 
vern'd by our Afﬀections, and not by Vir- 
tue. Paſlion, and Reaſon, are a kind of 
Civil War within us; and as the one, or 
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the other has Dominion, we are cither Good, 

or Bad. So that it ſhould be our Care, that 
the worſt Mixture may not prevail. And 
they are link'd, like the Chain of Canſes, 
and Effets, one to another. Betwixt vio- 
lent Paſſions, and a Fluctuation, or Wam- 
bling of the Mind ,there is ſuch a Difference, 
as betwixt the Agiration of a Storm, and 
the Nauſeous Sickneſs of a Calm. And they 
have all of them their Symptoms too, as 
well as our Bodily Diſtempers : They that 
are troubled with the Falling-Sickneſs , 
know when the Fit is a Coming, by the Cold 
of the Extreme Parts" the Dazling of the 
Eye; the failing of the Memory ; theTrem- 
bling of the Nerves, and the Giddineſs of 
the Head. So that every Man knows his 
own Diſeaſe, and ſhould provide agaisft it : 
Anger, Love, Sadneſs, Fear, may berread in 
the Ceuntenance; and fo may the Virtues 
to). Fortitude makes the Eye Vigorous z 
Prudence makes it Intent z Reverence ſhews 
it ſelf in Modeſty ; Joy, in Serenity ; and 
Truth in Openneſs, and Simplicity. There 
are Sown the Seeds of Divine things in-Mor- 
cal Bodies. If the Mind be well Cultivated, 

the Fruit an{wers the Original ; and, if nor, 
all runs into Weeds. We are all of us Sick 
of Curable Diſeaſes : and it coſts us more 
to. be Miſerable, then wonld make us per- 
tectly Heppy. Confider the Peaceable State 
of Clemency,and the Turbulence of An ger 4 
the Softneſs, and Quiet-of Modeſty, and the 


Reftleſacſs of Luſt. How Cheap, and cake 
LO 
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to us is the ſervice of Virtue, and how Dear 
we pay for our Vices ? The Sover&qgn Good 
of Man, is a Mind that Subje&s all things 
toit ſelf; and is it ſelf ſubje& to Nothing : 
His Pleaſures are Modeſt, Severe, and Re- 
ſerv?d, and rather the Sawce, or the Diver- 
fion of Life, then the Entertainment of it. 
It may be ſome Queſtion, whether ſuch a 
Man goes to Heaven, or Heaven comes to 
Him: For a Good Man is Influenc'd, by 
God himſelf; and has a kind of Divinity 
within him. What if one Good Man Lives 
in Pleaſure, and Plenty, and another in 
Want, and: Miſery ? *tis no Virtue, to con- 
tema Superfluities, but Neceſlities : And 
they are both of them Equally Good, though 
under ſeveral Circumſtances, and in Diſfe- 
rent Stations. Cato ( the Cenſor ) wag'd 
War with the Janers of Rome ; Scipio, 
with the Encmics. Nay, bating the ver 
Conſcience of Virtue, Who is there, tha 
upon Sober Thoughts, would not © be an 
Honeſt Man, even for the Reputation of it ? 
Virtue you ſhall find in the Temple, in the 
Field,or upon the Walls, cover?d with Duſt, 
and Blood, in the Defence of the Publick. 
Pleaſures you ſhall find ſneaking in the 
Stews, Sweating-Houſes, Powder'd, and 
Painted, &c. Not that pleaſures are whol- 
ly to be Diſclaim'd, but to be uſed with Mo- 
deration, and to be made Subſervient to 
Virtue. . Good Manners always pleaſe us; 
but Wickedneſs is Reſtleſs,and perpetually 
Changing ; not for the Better, but for Va- 
Pp4 ricty 
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riety. We are torn to pleces betwixt 
Hopes, and Fears 3 by which Means, Pro- 
vidence ( which is the greatelf Bleſſing of 
Heaven ) is turn'd intoa Miſchief. Wild 
Beaſts, when they ſee their Dangers, fly 
from them: and when they have ſcap'd 
them, they are Quiet 3 but wretched Man 
is equally tormented , both with things 
Paſt, and to Come ; for the Memory brings 
back the Anxicty of our Paſt Fears, and our 
Fore-ſight Anticipates the Future: Where- 
as the Preſent makes no Man Miſerable. 
If we Fear all things that are Poſſible, we live 
without axy Bounds to our Miſe ſeries. 
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ſe Abuſe God's Bleſſings , and turn them 
imo Miſchjefs. Meditations upon the 
Horrors of Earthquakes, and Conſolations 
againſt them. Death us the ſame thing 
which way ſoever it comes : Only we are 
more mov'd by Accidents that we are not us'd 
70. 


Here js nothing ſo Profitable, but it 
may be Perverted to our Injury. 
Without the Uſe of the Winds, how ſhould 
we do for Commerce ? Beſide that, they 
keep the Air Sweet, and Healthful, and - 
bring ſeaſonable Rains upon the Earth. IE 
was neyer the Intent, of Providence, _ 
they 
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they ſhould be Employ'd for War, and De- 
vaſtation ; and yet that's a great Part of 
the Uſe we make of them; purſuing one 
Hazard through another. We expoſe our 
ſelves to Tempeſts, and to Death, without 
ſo much as the Hope of a Sepulchre. And 
all this might be Born too, if weonly ran 
theſe Riſques in order to Peace z but when 
we have ſc2p'd ſo many Rocks, and Flats, 
Thunder, and Storms, What's the Fruit of 
all our Labour, and Terrour? It is only 
War ; and to Burn, and Ravage, as if the 
Earth were not large enough for the Scene 
of our Deſtruction. Whereas we might 
live, and die at Eaſe if we had a mind to't ; 
and draw out our Lives in Security. Why 
do we preſs our own Dangers then, and 
Provoke our Fates ? What do we ok for ? 
Only Death; which is to be found every 

where. It will find us in our Beds, in our 
Chambers: But, whercſoever it finds us, 
let it find us Innocent. What a Madneſs is 
it to purſue Miſchiefs ; to fall foul upon 
thoſe we do not know ; to be Angry with- 
out a Cauſe; to Over-run whatſoever is in 
our way ; and, like Beaſts, to kill what we 
have no Quarrel to ? Nay, worſe then 
Beaſts; we run great Hazards , only to 
bring us to greater. We force our Way to 
Gold, without any regard, either to God, 

or Man. But, in all this, without any Cauſe 
of Complaint, we abuſe the Benefits of 
God, and turn them all into Miſchiefs. 


We dig for Gold ; we leave the Light, and 
Abandon 
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Abandon the Courſes of a better Nature, 
We Deſcend, where we find a New Poſi- 
tion of things 3 Hideous Caves, Hollow, 
and Hanging Rocks; Horrid Rivers; a 
Deep, and Perpetual Darkneſs, and not 
without the Apprehenſions even of Hell ir 
ſelf. How Little now, and how Inconſi- 
derable are thoſe Things that Men venture 
for, with the Price of their Lives ! But to 
paſs from thoſe Hazards, that we may a- 
void, to others which we cannot. As in 
the Caſe of Earthquakes. 

In what Condition can any Man be Safe; 
when the World it ſelf is ſhaken ; and, the 
only thing that paſles for fixed, and Un- 
movable in the Univerſe, Trembles, and 
Deceives us ? Whither ſhall we fly for ſe- 
curity, if wherefdever we are, The Danger 
be ſtill under our Feet. Upon the Crack- 
ing of a Houſe, every Man takes himſelf 
to his heels; and leaves all ro fave himſelf. 
But, What Retreat is there, where that 
which ſhould Support us, Fails us ; When 
the Foundation, not only of Cities, but e- 
ven of the World it ſelf, Opens, and Wa- 
vers? What Help, or what Comfort ; 
where Fear it ſelf can never carry us off ? 
An Enemy may be Kept at a Diſtance with 
a Wall: A Caſtle may put a ſtop to an Ar- 
my; a Port may Protect us from the Fury 
of a Tempeſt; Fire it ſelf does not follow 
him that runs away from'c: A Vault may 


/ defend us againſt Thunder ; and we may 


quit the Place in a Peſtilence : there is ſome 
Remedy 
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Remedy in all theſe Evils. Or however,no 
Man ever knew a Whole Nation deſtroy'd 
with Lightening. a Plauge may Unpeople a 
Town,but it will not Carry it away. There 
is no Evil of ſuch an Extent, ſo Inevitable, 
ſo Greedy,and ſo Publickly Calamitous, as 
an Earthquake. For, it does not only De- 
vour Houſes, Families, or Single Towns, 
but Ruins Whole Countries, and Nations : 
Either Over-turning, or Swallowing them 
up, without ſo much as leaving any Foot- 
ſtep, or Mark of what they were. Some 
People have a greater Horror for this 
Death, then for any Other : To be taken 
away alive, out of the Number of the Living ;, 
as if all Mortals, by what Means ſoever, 
were not to come to the ſame End. Nature 
has Eminently this Juſtice, that when we 
are all dead, weare all Alike. And, cis 
not a Pin Matter, whether I be Cruſh'd to 
- Peices by one Stone, or by a whole Moun- 
tain; whether I periſh by the Fall of a 
Houfe, or under the Burthen of the whole 
Earth ; whether Ibe ſwallow'd up alone, 
or with a Thouſand more for Company. 
Whar does it Signifie to me, the Noiſe, and 
the Diſcourſe that is made about my Death; 
when Death is every where, and in all Ca- 
fes, the ſame ? we ſhould therefore Arm 
our ſelves againſt that blow, that can nel- 
ther be Avoided, nor Foreſeen. And, it 
:13not the Forſwearing of thoſe Places, that 
we find Infeſted with Earthquakes,that will 
8&0 eur Buſineſs; for there is no Place that 

Can 
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can Be warranted againſt them. What if 
the Earth be not yet mov'd ? It is ſtill Mo- 
vable ; ſor the-whole Body of it lies under 
the Same ].aw, and expos'd to Danger ; 
only ſome part at One time, and ſome at 
Another. As it1s in great Cities, where 
all the Houſes are ſubject to Ruin, though 
they do not all Fall Together : So in the 
Body of the Earth ; now this Part Falls, 
and then That. Tyre was formerly Subject 
to Earthquakes; In Aſffa Twelve Cities 
were ſwallow'dupin a Night; Achaia, and 
1acedoni4 have had their Turns, and now 
Campania. The Fate goes Round; and 
Strikes at laſt where it has a great while 
pailed by. it falls out oftener, "is true,in 
{ome Places, then in Others: But, no Place 
1s totally Free, and Exempt. And, it 1s not 
only Men, but Cities, Coaſts,nay the Shores, 
and the very Sea it iclf, that ſuifers under 
the Dominion of Fate, And yet we are 
ſo vain, as to Promiſe our ſelves ſome ſort 
of Aſſiirance in the Goods of Fortune : Ne- 
ver conſidering, that the very Ground we 
ſtand upon 1s unſtable. And, it 1s not the 
Frailty of this or that Place, but the Qua- 
lity of every Spot of it; For, not one Inch 
of it is ſo compacted, as not to admit many 
cauſes of its Revolution; And, though the 
Bulk of the Earth remain Entire, the Parts 
of it may yet be broken. 
There is not any thing, which can pro- 
miſe 'to it ſelf a Laſting quiet. And it is 


no ſmall Comfort. to vs, the Certainty of 
our 
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our Fate : for, it isa Folly to Fear where 
there is a Remedy. He that troubles him- 
ſelf ſooner then he needs, grieves more al- 
ſo then is Neceſlary : for the ſame weak- 
neſs that makes him Anticipate his Miſery, 
makes him Enlarge it too. The Wiſe for- 
tify themſelves by Reaſon, and Fools by 
Deſpair. That ſaying which was apply'd 
to a Conquer'd Party under Fire, and 
Sword, might have been ſpoken to all 
Mankind. That Man is in ſome Senſe, out 
of Danger , that is out of Hope. He that 
would Fear nothing, ſhould Conſider,that 
if he fears Any thing, he muſt fear Every 
thing. Our very Meat, and Driak, Sleep- 
ing and Waking, without Meaſure, are 
Hurtful to ns. Our Bodies are Nice and 
Weak ; and a Small Matter does their 
Work. That Man has too high an Opini- 
on of hjmſelf, that is only afraid of Thun- 
der, and of Earthquakes. If he were Con- 
ſcious of his own Infirmities, he would as 
much fear the being Choak'd with his own 
Phlegm. What do we ſee in our Selves, 
that Heaven, and Earth ſhould joyn in a 
Diſtemper to Procure our Diſſolution ; 
when the Ripping of a Hang nayle is ſuth- 
cient to Diſpatch us ? We are Afraid of 
Inundations from the ' Sea, when a Glaſs 
of Wine , if it goesthe wrong way, is E- 
nough to Stiffocate us. It is a great Com- 
fort in Death, the very Mortality it ſelf. 
We creep under Ground for fear of Thun- 
der, we dread the ſudden Concuſlions - 
ene 
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the Earth, and the Rages of the Sea, when 
yet we carry Death in our Own Veins; 
and it is at hand in all Places, and at all 
Times. There 1s nothing ſo little, but it is 
of Force.enough to bring os to our - Laſt 
End; Nay, ſo far ſhould we be from Dread- 
ing an Eminent Fatc, more then a Vulgar, 
that on the Contrary, ſince Die we mult, 
we ſhould rather rejoyce in the Breathing 
of our Laſt, under a more Glorious Cir- 
cumſtance. What if the Ground ſtand till: 
within its bounds, and without any Vio- 
lence? I ſhall have it over me at Laſt; 
and *tis all one to me, whether I be laid un- 
der That, or Thar lay it ſelf over me: 
But, it s a Terrible thing for the Earth _t0 
gape, and ſwallow a Man up jnto a Profound 
Abyſs : And what then ? Is Death any Ea- 
flier Above Ground ? what canſe have I of 
Complaint, if Nature will do me the ho- 
nour to cover me witha Part of her Self ? 
Since we mnlſt Fall, there is a Dignity in 
the very Manner of it, when the World ic 
ſelf is Shock'd for Company. Not that 1 
would wiſh for a Pablick Calamity ; but it 
is ſome Satisfaftion in my Death, that I 
ſee the World alſo to be Mortal. 

Neither are we to take theſe Extraordi- 
nary Revolutions for Divine Judgments ; 
as if ſuch Motions of the Heavens, and of 
the Earth, were the Denouncings of the 
Wrath of the Almighty : But they have 
their Ordinate, and their Natural Cauſes : 
Such as, in Proportion, we have in our 

; own 
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own Bodies; and while they ſeem to att. a 
Violence, they Suffer it. Burt yet for want 
of knowing the Cauſes of things, they are 
Dreadful to us; and the more ſo, becauſe 
they happen but ſeldom. But why are we 
commonly more Afraid of that which we are not 
Us'd to ! Becauſe we look upon Nature 


with our Eyes, not with our Reaſon: Ra- 


ther computing what ſhe Uſually. Does, 


then what ſhe is able to do. And we art- 


Puniſh'd for this Negligence, by taking 
thoſe things to which we are not Wonted, 
to be New, and Prodigious. The Eclipſes 
of the Sun, and Moon, Blazing Stars, and 
Meteors, while we admire them, we Fear 
them ;, and ſince we fear them, becauſe we 
do not Underſtand them, it is worth our 
while to Study them, that we may no lon- 
ger Fear them. Why ſhould I fear a Man, 


a Beaſt, an Arrow, or a Lance, when am 


expos'd to the Encounter of Greater Dan- 
gers ? We are aſſaulted by the Nobler 
parts of Nature it ſelf ; By the Heavens, 
by the Seas, and the Land. Our Bulincſs 
is therefore to Defy Death, whether Ex- 
traordinary, or Common. No matter for 
the Menaces of it, ſo long as it Asks no 
more of us then Age it ſelf will take from 
us; and every petty Accident that befals 
us. He that Contemns Death, what does 
he Care for either Fire, or Water ; the ve- 
ry Diſſolution of the Univerſe ? or if the 
Earth ſhould open under him, and ſhew 
him all the Secrets of the Infernal Pir, = 
wou 
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would look down without Trouble. In 
the Place that we are all ofusto go to, 
there are no Earthquakes, or Thunder- 
Claps; no Tempeſtuous Seas ; Neither 


War, nor Peſtilence. Is it 4 ſmall Mat- 


fer ? Why do we fear it then? Is it a Great 
Matrer ? Let it rather once fall upon as, ther 
always hang over us. Why ſhould F dread 
my Own End, when I know thatan End 
I muſt have, and that all Created things are 


Limmited? 


E P-IS 1. | XXIV: 


A Diſcourſe of God's Providence 5 in the 
Misfortunes of Good Men #: ths 
\ World , and im the Proſperity of the Wick- 


6d. 


OU are troubled, I perceive that 
Y your Servant is run away from yon ; 
but Ido not hear yet that you are either 
Robb, or Strangl'd, or Poiſon'd ' or Be» 
tray*d, or Accus'd by him : So that you 
have ſcap'd well, in Compariſon with your 
Fellows. And, Why ſhould you complain 


then ; eſpecially under the ProteQion of ſo 


gracious a Providence as ſuffers no Man to 
be miſerable, bur by his own Fault ! Nor 1s 
this a Subject worthy of a wiſe Man's Con- 
fideration. Adverſity indeed is a terrible 


thing in Sound, and Opinion; and _ 
all 
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all. Some Men are Baniſh'd, and Strip'dof 
their Eſtates ; Others again are Poor, in 
Plenty ; which is the baſeſt ſort of Beg- 
gary. ) Some are overborn by a Popular 
'Tumult, that breaks out like a Tempelt , 
evenin the higheſt ſecurity of a Calm; Or 
likea Thunder-Clap, that frights all that 
are near it: There is but One Struck, per- 
haps, but the Fear extends to all ; and af- 
fects thoſe that ay Suffer, as well as thoſe 
that Do. As in the Diſcharge of a Piece 
only with Powder ; *Tis not the Stroke, 
but the Crack, that frights the Birds. Ad- 
verſity, I'll grant you, 1s not a thing to be 
wiſh'd; no more then War; bat, if it be 
my Lot to be Torn with the Stone, Broken 
upon the Wheel, or to receive Wounds, 
or Maims ; It ſhall be my Prayer, that 1 may 
bear my Fortune as becomes a Wiſe, and 
an Honeſt Man. 'We do not Pray for Tor- 
tures, but for Patience ;. not for War, but 
for Generolity and Courage, in all the Ex- 
tremities of War, if it happens. Afi- 
tions, are but the Exerciſe of Virtue ; and 
an Honeſt Man is out of his Element, when 
he-is Idle. It muſt be Practiſe, and Pa- 
'tience, that Perfe&ts it. Do we not ſee 
how one Wreſtler provokes another ? And 
if he find him not to be his Match, he will 
call for ſome Body to help him, that may 
- Put him to all his ſtrength. | 

It is a Common Argument againſt the 
Juſtice of Providence, in the matter of Re- 
ward, and Puniſhment : the Xisfortunes of 
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Good Men jn this World, and the Proſperity 
of the Wicked - But, It is an eaſie matter to 
vindicate the Cauſe of the Gods. There 
are many things that we call Evil, which 
tarn-very often to the Advantage of thoſe 


' that ſuffer them; or art leaſt, for the Com- 


mon Good, - whereof Providence has the 
greater Care. And further ; they either 
Pefal thoſe that bear them. willingly, or 
thoſe that deſerve them by their Impatience 
under them : and Laſtly, they come by 
Divine Appointment; and to thoſe that 
are Good Men, even for that very Reaſon, 
becauſe they are Good. Nor is there any 
thing more Ordinary, then for that which 
we fear%d as a Calamity, to prove the Foun- 
dation of. our Happineſs. How many are 
there in the World that enjoy all things to 
their Own Wiſh, whom God never thought 
worthy of a Trial ? If it might be ima- 
gin'd, that the Almighty ſhould take of his 
Thought. from the Care of his . Whole 
Work, What more Glorious Spectacle 
could he refle&t upon, then a Valiant Man 
Struggling with Adverſs Fortune: Or 
Cato's' ſtanding Upright , and Unmoy'd, 
under the Shock ofa Publick Ruin ? Let 
the whole World ( ſays he ) fall into one hand, 
aud let, Cxſar encompaſs me mith his Legions 
by Land, hi Shipping at Sea, and his Guards 
at the Gates;, Cato will yet cut out his way ; 
and with That Weapon that was uptainted , 
even in the Civil War, give himſelf. that Lir 
berty, which Fate deny'd to his Comntry. Set 

por 
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pon- the great work then, and Deliver thy ſelf 
from the Clog of thy Humanity. Juba, and 
Petreius have already done the good office, One 
for the Other , by a Generous Goncurrence 
Reſolution, and Fate; but Cato is abowe 
Example, and does as much. ſcorn to ask his 
Death of any Man, \as his Life. With what 
Joy did this great Man Contemplate Im- 
mortality; when he took his Book, and 
his Sword together; and, in Cold Thoughts 
difpatch'd! himſelf ? Let this; ſythce of Ca- 
to, whoſe Virtue Providence made uſe of to. 
Cope with all the Powers of the Earth. His 
Courage took delight in, and ſought for all 
Occakhons of Hazard 3 keeping his Eye ſtill 
upon the End, without valuing the Diffi- 
culties, of the Paſſage. The Sufferance is. 
one Part of the Glory-z and though ane 
Man, may ſcape without Wounds, yet he is 
ſtil} more Reverend, and Remarkable, that 
comes off Bloody. The Malice of Great: 
Men .is grievous, you'll ſay , and yet he 
Supported the Oppolſitions of Pompey, Ca 
ſar; and Craſſus. Is it troubleſome to. be 
Repuls'd ? Yatinius was preferr'd before 
him. Proſperity ſhews a Man but one part 
' of Humane Nature. No Body knows whak 
ſuch a Man is gopd for : Neither in truth 
does he underſtand. himſelf, for want of 
Experimevt. Temporai Happineſs is for 
weak, and Vulgar Minds, bur, the ſubdu- 
ing of Publick Terrors is a Work that is 
refbew'd ſor more- Generous Spirits: Cala- 
mity bs the Touch-ſtone of a Brave Mind, 
| 3 WY £has 
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that reſolves to Live and Die Free, and 
Maſter of it ſelf. The Combatant brings 
no Mettle into the Field, that was never 
Batter'd : He that has loſt Blood, and yet 
| keeps his Stomach : he that has been under 
his Enemy, and worſted, and yet comes on 
_ again, and gathers heart from his Misfor- 
tunes; That's the Man of Hope, and Cou- 
Tage. 
But, Is it not a very Unjuſt, and a Ri- 
zorous Fate, that Good Men ſhould be 
Poor, and Friendleſs ? All this is no-more 
then the Natural Work of Matter, and 
Form. Mean Sduls are meanly Principled-: 
But, there goes more to the making; up;of 
a Brave Man, that is to work out his way 
through difficulties and Storms. We are 
condemn'd to Terrible Encounters; and 
becauſe we cannot, according to the Courſe 
of Nature, Avoid them, we have Faculties 
given us, thatwil Enable us to Bear them : 
Or at the worſt, to have a Retreat ; If we 
will not fight, we may fly. So that nothing 
is 'made more Eaſy to us, then that which 
is molt Neceſlary to us, to Die. No Man 
is kept in the World againſt his Will. But 
Adverſity is the better for us all ; for, it is 
Gods Mercy, to ſhew the World their Er- 
rors, and that the things they Fear, and 
Covet, are neither Good, nor Evil ; being 
the Common and promiſcuous - Lot both of 
Good Men, and Bad. Ifthey were Good, 
enly the Good ſhould enjoy them : And if 
Ead, only the Wicked ſhould ſuffer them. 
Aj "= oz 
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One Man is taken away in a Scuffle for a 
Wench, and another in the Defence of his 
Country ; and. we find Silver, and Gold, 
both in a Temple, and in the Stews. 

' Now to ſhew you, that the Virtue which 
I affect, is not ſo Imaginary, and Extrava- 
gant, aS it 1s taken to be, I will allow a 
Wiſe Man to Tremble, to turn Pale ; nay, 
and to Groan too: And to ſuffer all the 
AﬀeQtions of his Bodily Senſe, provided 
that he keep his Mind Firm, and Free from 
ſubmiſſion to his Body ; and that he do not 
Repent of his Conſtancy , ( which is, in it 
ſelf, ſo great a Virtue, that there is ſome 
Authority, even in a pertinacious Error. ) 
If the Body may be brought by Exerciſe, to 
the Contempt of Bruſes, and Wounds , 
How much more eakly then may the Mind 
be Fortify'd againſt the Aſſaults of Fortune; 
and though perhaps thrown down, and 
Trod -upon, yet Recover it ſelf? The Bo- 
dy muſt have Meat and Drink, much Labor, 
and Practice; whereas the Food, and the 
Buſineſs of the Mind is within it ſelf ; and 
Virtue is maintain'd without either Toil, 
or Charge. If you ſay, That many Pro- 
' feſſors of Wiſdom are wrought upon by 
Menaces, and Miſchiefs, theſe, let me tell 
| you, are but Proficients, and not as yet ar- 
riv'dat the State of Wiſdom. They are 
not ſtroag enough to pratice what they 
know. It is with our Diſpoſitions, as with 
our Cloths : They will take ſome Colours 
at One Dipping : But others muſt be ſteep'd 
yt Q.q 3 over 
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over and over before they will Tmbibe 
them. And ſo for Diſciplines, they muſt 
Soke, and lie long before they take the 
TinQure. No Man can' receive an Injury, 
and not be mov'd at- it: But yet the may 
keep -himfelf Free from Perturbations 3/and 
ſo far from being troubled 'at them that he 
may make uſe of them for the Experiment, 
and Trial of his Virtne-; keeping himfelf 
ſtil Moderate, Placid, Chearful, and Safe 
in a Profound quiet 3 'ahd Fixed in his Sta- 
tion. But 'if 'a Wiſe "Man cannot be Poor ; 
Flow comes it that he i many times without &- 
ther Meat, Drink , Cloths , or Loaging ? 
1f only Fools -are Mad, How comes tt then, 
that Wife Men heve their Alienations bf 
Mind, \and talk as Taly in a Fever as other 
People ? ?Tis 'one thing, the Receiving of 
an Injury, and another thing, the 'Concei- 
wing of an Indignationforit : It is the Body 
in'this Caſe that ſuffers, { which is the 
Fools Part. ) but not'the Mind. That Man 
is never the worſe Pilot that by foul wea- 
'ther is forc'd beſide his Buſineſs. When'a 
Ship ſprings a Leak, we do not preſently 
quarrel either with the 'Mariners 'or with 
the Veſſel. But, ſome tothe Pump, others 
into the Hold,tokeep the Ship above 'Wa- 
ter. "And if we cannot abſolutely Maſter 
_1t, we'muſt Nill workions For it '1s then a 
great point gain'd, if we'can but keep it at 
a ſtay..' Some'men areſtrangely Tranſpor- 
ted at the Inſoltence of 'the Porter ithat'refu- 
tes to let them into a Great Man's Houſe, 
$44 1 | -f s 2g 
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They forget that the door of a Priſon is 
more ſtrictly guarded then that of a Palace. 
He that has Buſineſs muſt pay . for his Paſ- 
ſage, and Sweeten him, as he would do a 
Churliſh Cur with a Sop. That which is 
to be Sold, is to be bought : He's a weak 
Man, that rates himſelf according to the 
Civility of a Slave. Let him have a Reve= 


refice for himſelf, and then no matter who 


deſpiſes him. What if he ſhould: break his 
Staff, or cauſe his Maſter to turn him away, 
or to correft him ?. He that Coritends, ſap- 
poſes an Equality ; and eyen when he has 
got the better of him, admits, that' there 
Was one. - What if he ſhould reteive a 
Blow ? Cato( the greateſt Man of his Age ) 
did not only Forgive it , but Forget it. 

"Tis not to ſay, That This, Or That is 
Tolerable to a Wiſe Man, or Intolerable. If 
We do not totally ſubdue Fortune , Fortune 
Overcomes Vs, It is the Foundation of a 
Happy Life, for a Man to depend upon 
himſelf ; but an Abſolute Tranquility of 
Mind, and a Freedom from Errors, muſt 
be the Bulineſ(s of another World. 
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A Wiſe and a Good Man is Proof 4ſt all 
Accidents. Of Fate. 


HE Book you promis'd me is now 

come to my hand; and I open'd it 
with an Intent-to read it over at Leiſure. 
But, when I was once in, I could not. lay it 
down again, till: I had gone thorough with 
it At Preſent I ſhall only tell you that 
I am Exceedingly pleas*'d with the Choice 
of the Subje& : But I am Tranſported with 
the Spirit, and Gentleneſs of it. You: ſhall 
hear further from me upon a Second Read- 
Ing ; and you need not fear the hearing of 
the Truth, for your Goodneſs leaves a Man 
no place for flattery. I find you ſtill to 
be one and the ſame Man, which is a great 
Matter ; and only Propper to a Wiſe Man: 
for Fools are Various : One while Thrifty, 
anid Gravez Another. while , Profuſe, and 
Vain- Happy is the Man that ſets himſelf 
Right at. firſt, and continues ſo to the End. 
All Fools, we ſay, are Mad Men, though 
they are not all of them in Bethlem. We 
find ſome at the Bar, ſome upon the Bench, 
and not a few eyen in the Senate it ſelf. 
One; Man's Folly is fad 3.Another's, Wan- 
ton ; and a third is Buſt ie, and Impertt- 
nent. A Wiſe Man carries all his Treaſure 
oY FETs | ; within 
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within himſelf: What Fortune Gives, ſhe 
may Take ; but he leaves nothing at her 
Mercy. He ſtands Firm, and keeps his 
Ground againſt all Misfortunes , without 


ſo much as Changing Countenance, He 


Is Free, Inviolable, Unſhaken ; Proof a- 
gainſt all Accidents ; and: not only 1nvin- 
cible, but Inflexible. So long as he cannot 
Loſe any thing of his own, he never trou- 
bles himſelf for what's Another?'s. He is a 
Friend to Providence, and will not mur- 
mur at any thing that comes to paſs by 
Gods Appointment. 'He 1s not only Re- 
ſolute, but Generous, and Good Natur'd ; 
and ready to lay down his Life in a Good 
Cauſe ; and ſor the Publick Safety, to Sa- 
crifice his Own. He does not ſo much 
conſider the Pleaſure of his Life, as the 
Need that the World has of him : And he 
is not ſo' Nice neither, as to be weary of 
his Life, while he may either ſerve his 
Wife, or his Friends. Nor 1s It all, that 
his Life is Profitable to Them ; but, it is 
likewiſe Delightful to Himſelf; and carries 
its own Reward; for, What can be more 
| Comfortable, then to be ſo Dear to Ano- 

ther, as for' that very Reaſon to become 
Dearer to Himſelf? If he Loſes a Child, 
he is Penſive; heis Compallionate to the 
Sick', and only Troubled, when he ſees 
Men wallowing in Infamy, and Vice. 
Whereas, on the Other ſide, you ſhall ſee 
nothing but Reſtleſneſs ; One oe + 
ring after his Neighbour's Wife; Another 
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' in Pain abont his Own. A Third in Grief 
for a Repulſe ;* Another as much out of 
humour for his Succeſs. 1f he loſes an E- 
ſtate, he parts with it as a thing that was 
only Adventitious. Or if it was of his own 
acquiring, 'he Computes the Poſſeſſion, and 
Loſs ; and ſays thus to himſelf, I ſhall live 
as .vell afterward, as 1 did before . Our 
Houſes, ( ſays he ) may be Burnt, or 
Robh'd ; Our Lands taken from us ; and 
we can callnothirg our Own, that is under 
the Dominion of Fortune. Ir is a Fooliſh 
Avirice, that reſtrains all things to a Pro- 
Pricty ; and believes nothing to be a Man's 
Own, that's Pablick. Whereas 'a Wiſe 
Man judges Nothing ſo much his Own, as 
That wherein Mankind is allow'd a ſhare. 
It is not with the Bleſſings of Providence, 
as-it is with a Dok ;, where every Man re- 
ceives ſo much a Head; but every Man 
there has All. That which we Eat, and 
either Give, or Receive: with the Hand , 
may be broken ints Parts : but Peace, and 
Freedom of Mind are-not to be Devided. 
He that has firſt caſt off- the Empire of 
Fortune, needs not fear that of Great Men, 
for they are but Fortunes Hands ; nor was 
any Man ever broken by Adverſfity, that 
was ndt firſt betray*'d'by Proſperity. But 
What ſignifies Philofophy, you'll ſay, if there 
bea Fate , If webeGoverrd by Fortune , or 
ſome-over-rnling Power ? For Certaimics are 
Unthangeable, and there's no Providing 
gainft. Uncertainties. 1f what I ſhall Do, and 
Chg OO +”. -» . - age 
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Reſolve, be already Determin'd, What uſe of 
Philoſophy ? Yes, great Uſe; for, taking 
all this for granted, Philoſophy Inſtruas, 
and Advifes us to-obey God, and to follow 
him Willingly ; to oppoſe Fortune Reſo- 
lately, and to - Bear all Accidents. 

Fate is an Irrovocable, and Invincible, 
and an Unchangeable Decree, a Neceſhty 
of all - Things and Aftions, according to 
Eternal Appointment. Like the Courſe of 
a River, it moves forward, without Con- 
tradition, of Delay, in an Irreſiſtable 
Flux, where one Wave: puſhes on another. 
He knows little of God, that Imagines it 
may be ControlPd. There is no Changing 
of 'the Purpoſe even ofa Wife Man ; For 
he ſees beforehand what will be beſt for the 
Fature. How much more Unchangeable 
then is the Almighty, to whom all Fyturt- 
Ty 'iisalways Preſent ? To what end then is it, 
if Fate be Inexorable, to offer up Prayers, and 
Sacrifices ,' any further, then to "relieve the 
Seruples, and the Weakneſſes of Sickly Minds ? 
My Anſwer is, Firſt, That the Gods take 
no: Delight in the Sacrifices of Beaſts, or 
inthe” Images of Gold, and Silver, but ina 
Pious, and Obedient Will. And Second= 
ly, That by Prayers, and Sacrifices, Dan- 
gers, And Afﬀidions may be ſometimes Re- 
mov'd ; ſometimes Leflen'd ; other whiles 
Deferr'd : Andall this without any Offence 
tothe Power, or Neceſſity of Fate. There 
are ſome things which Providence has left 
fo far in Suſpence, that they feem to Fes 
' & In 
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(ina manner ) Conditional ; in fuch ſort, 
- that even Appearing Evils may, upon our 
Prayers, and Supplications, be turn'd into 
Goods. Which is fo far from being againft 
Fate, that it is even a Part of Fate it ſelf. 
You wall ſay, That either This ſhall come to 
Paſs, or uot. If the Former, it will be the ſame 
thing if we do not Pray: And if the Other, it 
will be the ſame thing if we do. To this I muft 
Reply ; that the Propoſition is Falſe, for 
want of the Middle Exceptjon betwixt the 
One, and the Other. This will be; ( ſay 1) 
that 1s, if there ſhall any Prayers Interpoſe 
in the Caſe. Put then do they Objet on the 
Other fide. That this very thing alſo is Ne- 
ceflary ; for it is likewiſe determin*'d by Fate, 
either that we ſhall pray, or not. What if I 
ſhould now grant you,that there 1s a Fate al- 
ſo even in our very Prayers ? a Determina- 
tion that we ſhall Pray ; and that therefore 
we ſhall Pray? It is Decreed that a Man ſhall 
be Eloquent : But, upon Condition, that 
he apply himfelf to Letters. By the ſame 
Fate it 1s Decreed, that he ſhall ſo apply 
himſelf, and that therefore he ſhall learn. 
Such a Man ſhall be Rich, if he betake him- 
ſelf to Navigation. But, the ſame Fate 
that promiſes him a great Eſtate, appoints 
alſo that he ſhall Sail, and therefore he puts 
to Sea. lt is the ſame Caſein Expiations. 
A Man ſhall Avoid Dangers, If he can, by 
his Prayers,avoid the threatenings of Di- 
vine Vengeance. but this is Part of his 
Fate alſo, that he ſhall ſo do, and _—_—— 
| ; s Ee 
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he does it. Theſe Arguments are made 
uſe of, to prove, that there is nothing lefr 
to our Will, but that we are all Over-rulPd 
by Fatalities. When we come to handle 
that Matter, we ſhall ſhew the Conſiſtency 
of Free-Will with Fate, having already 
made it appear, that notwithſtanding the 
Certain order of Fate, Judgments may be 
Averted by Prayers, and Supplications - 
And, without any Repugnancy to Fate 
for they are part even of the Law of Fate 
it ſelf. You will ſay Perhaps, What am T the 
better for the Prieſt, or the. Prophet ; for whe- 
ther he bids the Sacrifice, or no, I lie under 
the Neceſſity of doing it ? Yes, in this I am 
the better for ir, as he is the Miniſter of 
Fate. We mayas well ſay, that it is Mat- 
ter of Fate, that we are in Health : and yet 
weare indepted for it to the Phylician ; be- 
cauſe the Benefit of that Fate is convey 'd to 
ns by his Hand. | 
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All things are Produced out of Cauſe, and 
Matter. Of Providence. ' 4 Brave Mau 
3 a Match for Fortune. | 


Had yeſterday but the one Half of 1t to 

' My Self ; My Diſtemper rook up the 
Morming ; the Afternoon was my Own. 
My Fir!t Trial was, how far 1 conld endure 


Reading: And when 1 ſaw I could bear 
| I hat 
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That, 1 fell -to writing : and pitch'd up® 
on a Subject Difficult enough, for « re- 
quir*d great Intention; but yer 1 was re- 
ſolv'd not. to be Overcome. Some of my 
Friends coming in, told.me, that I did Ill ;/ 
and took me off : So that from Writing, we 
paſs*'d into Diſcourſe ; and made you, the 
Judge. of the Matter in Queſtion z The 
Stoicks, you know, will have all. things to 
be Produc'd out of Cauſe, and Matter. Fhe 
Matter is Dull, and Paſlive ; Suſceptible of 
any thing, but not Capable of Doing any 
thing it felf. The Cauſe is that Power that 
Forms the Matter, this or that way, at Plea- 
ſure. Some thing there mult be, of which 
every thing is Made; and then there mult 
be a Workman to Form every thing. Alt 
Art is but an Imitation of Nature ; and thar 
which I ſpeak in General of the World, 
holds ig.the_ Caſe of every Farticular Per- 
fon. As for Example : .The Matter of a 
Statue is the Wood, the Stone, or the Mar- 
ble; the Statuary ſhapes it , and 1s the 
Cauſe of it. . Ariſtotle aſſigns Four Cauſes 
to every thing. The Adaterial ; which 1s 
the Sine qua non ( or that without which It 
could not be.') The Efficient; as the 
Workman. The Formal; as That which 
is ſtamp'd upon all Operations; and the 
Final ,, which is the Deſign of the whole 
Work. Now to Explain this. The Firſt 
Cauſe of the Statue ( for the Purpoſe ) is 
the Copper : For it had never been made, 
if there had not been ſomething to work 
| VPORs 
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upon. The Second is the Artificer, for if 
he had not underſtood his Art, it had never 
Succeeded. The Third Cauſe is the Form ; 
For it could neyer properly have been the 
Statue of ſuch, or ſuch a Perſon, if ſuch a 
Reſemblance had not been put upon it. The 
Fourth Cauſe is the End of making it, with- 
out which it had never been made : As Mo- 
ney, if it were made for Sale; Glory if 
the Workman made it for his Credit; or 
Religion, if he delign'd the Beſtowing of it 
upon a Temple. - Plato adds a Fifth, which 
he calls the /deca, or the Exemplar, by which 
the Workman draws his Copy. And he 
makes God to be full of theſe Figures, 
which he repreſents to be Inexhauſtible , 
Unchangeable, and Immortal. Now up- 
on the whole Matter, give us your Opini- 
on. Tome it ſeems, that here are cither 
too many Cauſes aſlign'd, or to few; and 
they might as well have Introduc'd Time, 
and Place, as ſome of the reſt. _ Either 
Clear the Matter in. Queſtion 3 or dc. ! 
plainly, and tell us that you cannot : And 
fo let us return to thoſe Caſes, wherein all 
Mankind is agreed, the Reforming of our 
Lives, and the Regulation of aur Manners, 
For theſe Subtilties are but time loſt. Let 
us ſearch our ſelves in the firſt Place, and 
afterward the World. 

There's no great Hurt in. paſſing over 
thoſe things which we are never the bettcr 
for when we knaw ; and, it is ſo order d 
by Providence, that there is no great diffi» 

| culty 
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culty in Egarning},i:10r; (Acquiring thoſe 
things, whick\map make'bscirhef Happier 
or-BetterozRefidg ithat, 'wharſoeverts Hurt- 
ful tous, Werhawe ideawn/7out fithe very 
Bowels of the nBawmth.ei 151 boot 4 Door? 
. Every Man knows; without Fellig&g chic 
this 'WonderfubFabrick of the Univerſ&ijs 
not-without a Governor ;7arid that Cbns 
ſtant! Order cannbdtberthe; Work/of Chante:? 
For:the Part#would'then:fall foul-onerupon 
another;:Fhe-Motionszof! the: Stars, and 
their Infinences;are Attedi by:the-Gommand 
of an:EterniÞ Decree.1t 155by-the -Diftate 
of:an Almighty Power, that-the >Heavy:Bo- 
dy of theEartirhaggs in Balances: WWhence 
comes 'the-Reyolutian :af thenSedſans;: and 
the Flux'of Rivers? Theawanderful Vitrne 
of. the: fmalleſt-Seeds +?'7( as! an-@etitorariſt 
from- ah Heron) Fo ſay»nathing of:thoſe 
things that ſeem to: bemolſt :trregular;:and; 
Uncertain:3- asdouds; Rainz>/Thunder, the, 
Ernptions'of Firt opvt-of: Mountains, Earth 
quakes,/ and thoſe-Tumultuary Motions un. 
the Lower Region ofthe Airy, whickihave 
their Ordinate;'\Cauſes; and; ſo:bave:thoſe' 
things too, Which: appear: £0:uscmore/Ad+s; 
mirable,:becanſe: les Frequents, As, : Scals 
ding Fountains/ and: New; Iflands; ſtarteth 
out; of -the Sea+; Orz;W hat ſhalbawe i fay.bf 
the Ebbing and Elowingiofithe-Ocean, |.the 
Conſtant; Times, and:Meafaresof the Tides, 
according to the Changes of :the/Moon' that 
Influences- moiſt -Bodies'? But; this' needs 
not 3 For, it is not that we Doubt of Pro- 
a 1 
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vidence, but Complain of it. And it were 
a good Office to Reconcile Mankind to the 
Gods, whoare undoubtedly beſt to the Beſt. 
It is againſt Nature that Good ſhonld hurt 
Good. A Good Man is not only the Friend 
of God, but the very Image, the Diſciple 
and the Imitator of him, and- the true Child 
of his Heavenly Father. He is true to him- 
ſelf ; and Ads with Conſtancy, and Reſo- 
lation. Scipio, By a Croſs Wind, being 
forc'd into the Power. of his Enemies, caſt 
himfelf upon the Point of his Sword ; and, 


as the People wereenquiring, what was be-. 


come of. the General ; The General ( ſays 
Scipio") very well, and ſo he expir'd. What 
is it for a Man to Fall, if we conſider the 
End, beyond which no man Can Fall ? 
We muſt repair to Wiſdom for Armslhagainſt 
Fortune; for it were unreafonable for her 
to furniſh Arms againſt her Self. A Gallant 
Man is Fortunes Match : His Courage Pro- 
vokes, and Deſpiſes thoſe Terrible Appear- 
rances, that would otherwiſe Enflave us. 
A Wiſe Man is out of the Reach of Fortune, 
but not Free from the Malice or it ; and 
all Attempts upon him are no more then 
Xerxes his Arrows; bhey may darken the 
Day ; but they cannot Strike the Sun. 
There is nothing ſo Holy, as to be Privi- 
leg*d from Sacriledge. But, £o Strike, and 
not to Wound, 1s Anger Loſt; and he is 
Invulnerable that is Struck, and not Hurt. 
His Reſolution is try'd ; the Waves may _ 
themſelves upon a Rock, but not Break it 
agaly ho R r FOR Temples 
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Temples may be profan'd, and Demoliſh'd, 
butthe Deity Rill .remains untouch'd; 
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Same. Traditions of the Ancient s © concerniviy 
.. Thunder, and Eightning > with! the Aus 
thor's- Conemplatins Therepan. © 


Here is no queſtion, / but that 'Provi-' 

1T dence has given to Mortals' the To-: 
4 kens, or Fore-Runnersof things to Coinez 
and, by thoſe ' means, laid open, in / ſoine 
meaſure, the Decrees of Fate : Only we take- 
Notice of Some things, without giving any 
heed to Others. - There is not”any” thing 
done, according to the Courſe of Nature,” 


of ſamething that follows 7 $o that'wherefo- 
ever there is Order, there is place for” Pre- 
diction. But there is no- judgment to he 
given vpoen- Accidents, Now, though-it 
is a very hard matter to arriveat the Fore-/ 
Knowledge of: things to.come, 'and. to pres 
di& particularly' what ſhall' hereafter fall 
- out, upon a. Certain Knowledge” of ''the' 


- 


though we cannot expreſly ſay ' what ir is: 
In the Subje&t of Thunder, there are ſeve- 
ral Opinions, as to the ſignifications of it. 
T he Stroicks hold, that becauſe the Clond is 
| Broken 


which is not either the Cauſe; or the 'Sign * 


3 


Power and: Influences of the Stars : It 'is'* 
yet unqueſtionable that they hive a Pow er, ' 
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Broken, therefore the Bolt is ſhot {arcording 
20 Common Speech) Others ConjeQure, 
that the Cloud-is Broken-to-that very End, 
that it may diſcharge the, Thunder-Bolc, 
referring all in-Tuch ſort to God, as if the 
ſignification did not ariſe from the thing 
dane, but 2s the thing it ſelf were done for 
the - ſignification fake * . But, whether the 
ſignification-; goes before, or 'follows, it 
comes all to the ſame Point. There are 
_ three. forts] of Lightning 3 the Firſt 1s 
pure, and {yhbtle,; that 1t- /piences through 


what{og\er Fs \\Encounters, /|-the-| Second 


Shatters, and Breaks-every-thing to pieces'2 
the, Other Burns: ;;cither by - Blaſting, Gon- 
ſyming, Enflaming, or Diſcolauring, and 
the, like. .,, Some Lightnings are Monitoryy 
Some are Menacing, and Others they Phan= 
ſy. to be; Promiſing. They Allot to Fapiter 
Three Sarts ; the Firſt is/'anly -Monitory , 


and. Gentle, which he caſts of his own ' Ac- 


card z j The, Second they make to'be an AR 
of. Counſel, ,as being done. by the. Vote, and 
Advice of; Twelve. Gods. : This, they ſay; 
does-many times ſome Good, but not with- 
out ſome Miſchief too.: As the Deftructian 
of. One Man yoy prove the Caution of and 
ther. The. third is the Reſultiof a; Comns 
ſel of .the Superior. Dieties' from whenge 


praceed great, Miſchiets, - both | Publick, and 


Private. Now, this is a great” Folly to Ima+- 
gine that, Jupiter would wreak his Diſplea- 
ſure upon Pillers, Trees, nay,upon Temples 
themſelves, and yet let the Sacrilegious gg 
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Free: To Strike Sheep, and Conſume Al- 
ters; andall this upon a Conſaltation of 
the Gods 3/45 if he wanted, either, Skill, or 
Juſtice,  to-Govern'his own. Aﬀairs by bim- 

ſelf; either in ſparing the. Guilty, or-in 
Deſtroying the - Innocent. | Now, What 
ſhould be the Miftery, of / all This ? The 
Wiſdom of our Forefathers found it neceſ- 
fary to. keep Wicked People. in Awe,by the 
Apprehenſion:of a, Superior ,Powerz And 
to Fright them into, their; gaod;Behayiour, 
by the-Fear:of- an Armed, and: ;an Avenging 
Juſtice over,their ;Heads.: / But, how comes 
it, that the Lightning which,, comes from 
Jupiter himſelf; ſhould: be, ſaid;to;he harm- 
leſs; and that. "which he /caſts. 1ppon Coun- 
ſc], and Advice; ito be ſo Dangerous, and 
Mortal? The ;Moral of it is;this, That all 
Kings. ſhould after - Jupiter's. Example, do 
all Good by- themſelves,” And--when.,Seye- 
rity is Neceſlary, permit that; to; be done 
by Others + - Beſide thar, - as Crimes are;LUn- 
equal, ſo alſo ſhould be. the Puniſhments. 
Neither did they believe That : Japiter to be 
the Thunderer, whoſe Image was worſhip'd 
In..the Capital, and,in other Places}; but in- 
tended it of the Maker, and Governor, of the 
Univerſe, by what. Name ſvever we. ſhall 
call him. ' Now, in truth, Fupiter, does not 
Immediately: caſt the Lightning himſelf ; 

but leaves Natute to her: ordinary Method 
of Operation; ſo that. what he does. not 
Immediately by himſelf,” he does yet Cauſe 
to be done ; For, Whatſocver Nature _ 
Go 
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God does. There may be ſomething a= 
ther'd''out / of 'all | things; irhar are either 
faid, or-done;' that a Man may be che better 
for : ' An&he does a-greater | thing that Ma- 
ſters the/Feat of 'thander, then' he that dit- 
- covers/thb Reaſon of :it-(We are ſurroun- 
'ded-and'Befer With/[11 Accidents, and/ ſince 
we cafinot. avoid the 'Niroke of them, let- us 
Frepare oerfelves honeſtly to' bear them. 
ut, how miſt that be?' By the Contempr 
of Death we do alſo contemn'all things in 
the way to- It 3 as'Wounds, Shipwrackszthe 
Fury/of Wild'/Beafts,' 'or any other violetkce 
whatſoever; 'whicl, at che worſt, can but 
part the' Soul, and the Body. And, we 
have this for our Comfort, though! our 
Lives are at the Mercy of Fortune, ſhe has 
yet no'power over the Dead. 
''» How many are there that call for Death 
in -the Diſtreſs ' of their - Hearts, even for 
the very Fear of it ?' And," this Unadviſed 
Deſire of ' Death, does, in Common, affect 
both the' belt, and the worſt of Men; only 
with this Difference, the Former Deſpiſc 
Life, 'and. the other are Weary of it. 
 TTis-a Navſeous thing to ſerve the Body, 
and'to-be'fo many years'a doing ſo many 
'Beaſtly"rhings, over and over. It is well, 
if in' our Lives, we can pleaſe Others ; but 
what ever \we-do, in our Deaths, let us be 
ſure to pleaſe our ſelves. ' Death is a thing 
which no'Care can avoid; no Felicity can 
Tame it ; no Power Overcome it. Other 
things are -Diſpoſed of by Chance, and 
r:3 F T_ 
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Fortune ; but, Death treats all Men alike. 

The Proſperous muſt Die, as well as the 
Unfortunate 35 and methinks the: very De- 
. pair of overcoming our Fate, ſhonld in- 
ſpire ns with Courage to Enconnter It : For 
there 15 no Reſolution ſo obſtinate,' as: that : 
which ariſes from | Neceſlity. It + makes a ! 
Coward as bold as Fulins Ceſar, though : 
upon different \Principles. We-are all of us' 
reſerv'd for Death ; and, as Natvre brings 
forth One Generation, ſhe Calls back Anos-! 
ther. The whole Diſpute- is; - | /abont the: 
Time, but noi: raedh doubts aDour the - 
_ it _—— | : 
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#6 omeinplarias a i Heaven, ard Heavenly 
' Things. , o Ged: And of the © Souls. \ 


Here is, a great, Difference betwixt Phi- 
T loſopby, and other Arts; and, a grea« 
ter. yer, betwixt, That Philoſophy it ſelf, 
which 4s of» /Divine, Contemplation, and 
That which, has a-regard to things here Be- 
low.. It is much Higher, 2nd. /Braver ; 16 
takes a larger: Scope and: being unſaris- 
fy*d, with; vhat-it; ſees, it, aſpires to - the 
Knowl:dge of: ſomething, that is Greater, 
and Fairer, and” which Nature has placed 
out. of our Kens The one only teaches us 
what 1 is. to we done _—_— Earth ; the Other 
"tele reveals 


reveals to us\ That which ftAcqQually is done 
io /Heaven': TheOne'diſcufies:our'Errors ; 
and. holds the Light to us, by which'we di- 


ftineuiſh/in the Ambiguitiesof*Life!z) the | 


Other Surmounts that INarkneſs which we 
ave,/wrapt-up in, and carries'us'{ up to the 
Fountain of Light 3c ſelf, And then it is 


thatiowe are in a ſpecial manner toacknow®-- 


ledge the Infinite Grace, \and'Bounty-. of the 
Nature of 'thirigsz when we Tee it, not/on- 
lyowhere-tt is -Publick,” and Common; but 
in-the very ſecrets of! it 5 as being admit- 
ted into.the Cabinet of the Divinity it ſelf. 
There itis that we are tavght to underſtand 
what is the Matter of the World, who is 
the "Author, "and Preſerver of it. What 
God himſelf. ts; and whether he, be. wholly 
Intent upon Himſelf ;, or at any time de- 
ſcends to Conſider Vs, Whether he has 
done his work once for all, or whether *he 
be ill in A:tion : whether he' be a Parr of the 
World, or the World it ſelf : Whether he be 
at' Liberty,” or no, to Determine any 
thing: anew to day, and to" Controul, or 


G14 


Derogate from the Law of Fare. Whether 


ir be any 'Diminution of his 'Wiſdom, or 
any Confeſſion of Error, 'to Do, and Un- 
do. . Otto have made things that were af- 
terward tohe-alter'd 2 For, the fame things 
muſt of Neceſſity always pleaſe him, who 
can never be pleas\d, but with that which 
is'Beft. 'Now, this is no Leſfening, either 
of his Liberty, or of his Power'; for he 


——— is his own Neceſlity. ' Without the 
Rr 4 Benefit, 
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Benefit, andthe Comfort-of theſe Thoughts 
it had þeen een as well for us fievertobave 
been -Born.-For,j'to what end:do -we Live? 
Is ic only.:to Eatz and to:Drink'! To Staff 
up an ln firm,1a0d Fluid Carcaſs,thatwould 
Periſh without 3tz 3am tozlive only aSer- 
vant to-oncthat jis/Sick-2; 10; Fear Death, 
to which, weare all. Born [Fake away this 
Incftimable; Good, oand-Life: it} delbicis not 
worth the Labor, andthe Careofcir; Oh! 
_ how wretthed, how: Contemptablea-thing 
were Map, ifhe:ſhouldbnot adyance him felt 
above. the 1;Stdtg of Humans Afﬀairsti'iSb 
long as we-ſtruggle with our:Paſfions, What 
is their in this Work: thab:we!do, wbich 
is. Glorious |! Nay, if:we advatice: our ſolves 
ſo faras toQuercome. them 1540 is:/butbrhe 
deſtroying: ofi/10,many. Monſters: | And, 
haye we:not:theh -@amighty Explott tova- 
luz our f{tives;,pp2n,:'When we have): made 
our felves/2 little more Folerable then" the 
Worlt,of Men Q1Is:it not a>wonderous mat- 
ger. to brag, of, /that we are alintle ftronger 
thera Man thatyis Sick ? Alafs) Alaſs! 1 My 
Friend; there's a large: Difference betwixt 
Strengthand Health. You have nota: Wick 
£d-Mind perhaps::, you' ay! have ca Clear 
Brow- aTonguethat will:norFlatter, and 
a Single -Hcart;t:You have: not That Ava- 
rice, perchanceg that-refuſes tovit ſelf .what- 
loever it. takes, ;from. 'other'-people 3 nor 
"That Luxury, that ſqnanders away Money 
Shamefaully, and yer - more ſhameſally re- 
pairs It; Nor that Ambition, that leads 
; pp you 
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you. by: Unworthy) Ways / to places of Pre- 
ferment” Theſeoareonly Nepativesz"and 
-you have'gotbmothirg,ull this while. You 
*will «r4l 'mey 'that you have feap?d many 
[things's:But you have nobyet; Bſcap*d'your 
See vFhe Vittue [that we recommend” is 
High and WHuftrious,' Not that"itiss Hap- 
*pineſbvan 5t; felf, 'to bet Bree? from'' Evil - 
'bart :becavſe it} Dignifies,' nd Enlarpes the 
'Mind ;' becauſe it prepares*for! the Know- 
Jedpeof' Heavenly: Things, 'and'-makes” it 
iCapable>even' of'' Converting . with -God 
Himſelf: :i!'Ft is' then | arriv'd at thehigeſt 
_ Paeh, of Humane Felicity, 'when” it ſoars 
'Alofr, and Enters into the/Privacies of Na- 
rote; trampling all that 4s-Evil; or Valgar, 
wunderchis: Feet. What 'a®Delight, What a 
Tranſport is'3r; for a:Soul that is wandring 


-among theStars, ' to look down; and Laugh. 


Ar:the: Palaces of Princes; 'und*the' whole 
Globe of the: Earth, with allirs 'Treaſures ? 
I do not ſpeak of that only that is conver- 
tedanto Money,/and” Plate, but of That alſo 
which 'is referv'd.in the Bowels'of the Earth 
to gratifie:the !Inſatiable © Covetouſneſs of 
Poſterity." 1 Nor! can wei ever” bring our 
ſelves to theAbſolute'\Contemprt-/of 'Luxu- 
rious Ornaments; \Rich' Futniture, Stately 
Buildings, Pleafant' 'Gardens.y and' Foun- 
tains; till -we' have the' World  Under'us, 
and till: Looking down'from' the Heavens, 
and beholding 'That' Spot of Ground we 
Live upon ; the Greater part of it Cover*d 


with the Sea ; beſide a great deal of it De- 
| ſolate, 
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ſolate, and/either Scorch'd;or Frozen: )we 


ſhall ſay Thus 0 our ſelves; :: 1s | this AMiſe-* 


rable Pow. the Ball of Contention, \that is'' di- 

vided among ſo manyNations with Fire, and. 
Sword? How Ridiculous are the Bounds, 4s 
well 45 the Conteſts of Mortals!' Such x Prince. 
muſt not paſs ſuch. @ River ;, nor another» Prinve: 
thofe Mountains , and, Why do 'not the! wery'! 


| Piſmires Canton out their Poſts; \and Fuvif-" 


dittions too ?.* For, What doesthe Buſtle of- 
Troops,and Armies amount: to,/\more then- 
the ; buſineſs of a. Swarm of + Ants upon a. 
Mole-hill ? The Scene of all the-tmportanceo 
Actions here/i below , where both at-Ses,” 
and Land, we Tug, and Scuffle for Domihis: 


_ on, and{ Wealth is but -a wretched: ;/Point- 


of Earth ; whereas the Dominions:of >the: 
Soul: Above z' are :Boundlefſs.: This » very - 
Contemplation. gaves. us Forcey/ Liberty; 
and Nouriſhment :. The. Mind is/There;at 
Howe; And'it; has this Argument . of! its: 
Divinity, that it; takes Delight in whats. 
Divine. It Contemplates the iRiſing;/and; 
the talling of the Stars, and the;Admirable: 
Harmony of Order, even'in itheir Various. 
Motions :. Diſcuſling,: and Enquiring into- 
every thing, 1as/ properly-appertaining'un-s 
to.it ſelf. With how much'- Scorn:does'ic 
then.Refle&t upon the /Narrowneſs of it's - 
Farmer Habitation ? There it: is," that ib" 
learnsthe: End of its [Proper Being; the 
Knowledge of God. And, "What is God ?: 
An Immenſe, aud an Almighty Power ;, Great, 
without Limits, and he does whatſoever Ph 
6s 


EPISTL\ES. 
ſes hin.) He! that applies himſelf to This 
Study, Tranſcends the very Lot;' and Con- 
dition- of his Mortality; That* Almigtity 
Power is all that: we do fee, and all that we 


donot.fe;* What is the difference betwixt 


the:Divine Nature, and Ours'? Man is com- 
pounded3'and his beſt part is. his Mind: 
By&,; the Almighty' is - All, Mind, and all 
Reaſon 5.and yet Mortals are fo Blind, that 
tho aQions- -of this 'Incomprehenfible Pow- 
er;1o excellent for: Beauty, Conſtancy, and 
Diſpoſition, are look'd upon by many Men 
only.1as- Fortnitous,, and the Work 'of 
Chance: And fubjeft to alt'the *Tumults 
of:Thunderz\ Glonds, and /Tempeſts, that 
affeq©poor > Mortals. And; this is not' on- 
ly the Folly, 'and Madneſs ofthe Common 
Jovan [Bat the -Weaknefs' alſo' of [Wiſe 
\/Fhere are, that-Arrogate'to Them- 
Gehyeny: the: Faculties 'of Providence; and 
Reaſon, andthe Skilliof Diſpoſing, as welt 
Other: Peoples Afﬀairs; as their "Own : And 
yet: theſe very; Men are ſo'befotted, as to 
imagine, the-World only to be Govern'd 
by; an: UnadvifedRaſhneſs': As if Nature 
knew not what © ſhe'did. | How Profitable 
would it'be:for-Us, to know the Truth of 
Things,andto allow them their due Terms, 
and/ Meaſures? To enquire into' the Power 
of the | Almighty, and the -Method of his 
Workings 3 Whether he made the Aatter 


6T5J 


it ſelf, or found i it ready to his hand'; and - 


whether was' Firſt, the Matrer it Self, or 
the Idea of it ? Whether or no he does 
what 
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what he ——_ and what maybe the Rea« 


>. 


yp of 10 many y Feming, ImperfeQions "in 


Pperainhsr, is. well faid of Arifforle, 
fl we ſhqpla ty jandle Divine & Matters with 
Modelty, and Reyerence. "When weenter 


1ato 2 ex. Or ap roach... [the Alter, 
ws ER: Pere? a our. "Actions it 
A the ja ten of Hum! , and Relpett : 
How much more then does, Y Fogcern, us, 
'when wg IIcat f Heavenly thi 7h 'To'« Il 
candidly ; A not. to. Jer. "on 4200 fab) C paſ: 5 
our Lips that may Savour 6f Confidenice, 
Raſhneſs, or Ignorance? Truth lies deep, 
and mult be ferch'd up at Leiſure. How 
many Miſteries are there , which God hath 
plac'd out of our ſight ; and which are on- 
ly to, be reach'd by Thought, and Contem- 
plation ! ! The Notions of the Divinity are 
Profound, and Obſcure z or elſe perhaps 
we fee them | Without under ſtanding them. 
But, the Divine Majeſty is only Acceſſible 
to the Mind. What This is ( without 
which Nothing is ) weare not able to De- 
termine; And , when we have gueſled at 
ſome Sparks of it, the greateſt part lies 
yet conceal'd from us. How many Crea- 
tures have we now in this Age, that never 
were knownto us before ? and how many 
more will the next Age know more then we 
do? And many yet will be ſtill reſerv'd ſor 
After-times. The very Rites of Religion 
arc at this day a. Secret, and unknown to 
miny People. Nay, the very thing that 


we moſt eagerly purſue, we are not yet ar- 
riv'd 
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Efore.I take my Laſt Leavt of "Serie; 


I will bere diſcharge wh  Conſciente," us 
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if '1 were upon my Laff Leave #1th the n 
Whole World. T hate bet#'ſo uſt, both © 


r0:the Reader, aid to the Author; that | 7 have 


nether Left ont'any thing in the Origitia},which | 
I. thought | the" One might be the” Better for, 
nor Added any thing of my Own, to ma. e'the” 


Other Fare the Worſe. I have done in This 


Volume of Epiſtles, as 4 good Husband does. 


with hs Cold Meat ; they are only a Hache 
made up of the Fragments that remain'd of the 
T'wo Former Parts ; which I could not well 
diſpoſe of into any Other Form ;, or ſo properly 
Publiſh under any other Title. Let me not yet 
be underſtood to Impoſe This Piece pon the 
Publick, a: an Abſtract of Seneca* Epiſtles 3 
any more then I did the Other, for the Ab- 
ſtrats of his Benefits, and Happy Life. Ut 
i in works of This Nature, as it # in Cordial 
Waters, we Taſte all the Ingrediants, with- 
out being able -to Separate This from That ; 
but ſtill we find the, Virtue of every Plant, mn 
every Drop. To return to my Allegory 5 


Books, and Diſhes have This Common _ : 
= 5 Were 


= ex, 
' - 
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there was never any One, of Either of them, 


that pleas'd All Palates. 4rd; +1 Frath, it 
#5 a Thing as httle ro. be Wiſl”d. for, as -Ex-- 


pected ; For, an Univerſal Applauſe is at 
leaſt Two Thirds of a Scandak ' So that thangh 
S { deli ele+ | Yo th the P f, 1 Invite 

0 Mani ty the Reaging of | thtm\; And, whoſo- 
ever Reads, gd Repents ;, it us his Own Fault. 
| To Conclude;, 4s I made this Compoſition Prin= 
cipally for my Self , ſo it agrees Exceediwgiy 
Well with my Cenſtitution';, and yet, if any 
Man bas 4 Mind to take part with me, he ha 
Free Leave, and Welcome, But, let him Carry 
Th Conſideration along with him, That He's 
a yery, Unmanaerly Gueſt, that: preſſes upon 
another. Bodies, Table, and then  Quarrels 
with his Dinner. 


. 
£ 
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His Abſtrait has now paſt the 
Fourth Impreſſion, but the World 
has not been altogether ſo kind 

. of late, to my Politicks as to 
my Morals. And what's the meaning on't,but 
that we liven an Ape that will hetter beat 
the Image of what people ought to do,then 
the. Hiſtory of what they do; and that's the 
difference they put betwixt the one and the 
other. We are not yet to take an eſtimate 

of the Intrinſick value of Truth, Honeſty, 
and Reaſon, by Fancy or Imagination ; asif 

the Standard of Virtue were to be accommo=- 
dated to the various Changes, and Ficifſi- 
tudes of Times, Intereſts, and Contending 

Parties : But ſo it falls out, that ſome 

Verities, and ſome good Offices, will take a 

falſe Colour better then others, and ſet off 

an impoſture with more Credit, and Coun- 
tenance to the common people. Dayly Ex- 
perience tells us, that our Afe&1ons are as 
liable to be Yitiated as our Palates : Inſo- 
much, that the moſt profitable of Mears, 

Drinks; or Remedies, loſe not only their 

Effe@, but their very Savoxr, and give us 

a lomthing at one time; or that we long'd _ 

| an 
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and took delight in at another. But then we 
are to conſider, that the Hamour may come 
about again z, and that Writings and Opinions 
have their Seaſons too,and take their Turns, 
as well as all. other chargeable things under 
the Sun. So that let Errour, Corruption, Or 
Iniquity, be never ſo ſtrong, never fo popalar ; 
let the Ignorance of things, necellary to be 
known, be never ſo dark and palpable, we 
may yet allure our ſelves, that however 
Truth and Juſtice may ſuffer a Temporary 
Eclipſe, they will yet, at the long run, as 
certainly vindicate themſelves, and recover 
their Original Glory, as the Setting Sun ſhall 
Riſe again. 

When I ſpeak of MY Aorals, let me not 
be underſtood to play the Plagiary, and 
to aſſume the Subject Matter of this Work 
to- My ſelf ; for it is Sencca's, every. Thought 
and Line on't; though it would be as hard 
to refer each Sentence, Text, and Precept,to 
the very Place whence it was drawn, as to 
bring every diſtin drop in a Cask of Wine, 
to the particular Grape from whench it was 
Preſs'd. So that I have zo other Clains to the 
merit of this Compoſition, then the putting 
of things in Order, that I found in Confu- 
fron, and aigeſting the looſe Minutes, and the 
broken Meditations of that Divine Heathen, 
into a kind of Siſters of good Councils, and 
of good Manners, But how faithfully ſoever 
I have dealt with my Author, in aJaſf#, and 
Genuine Repreſentation of his. Senſe and 
Aecaning ; fo have I, on the other hand, 

with 
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with noleſs Conſcience, and Aﬀettior, con- 
ſnlted the Berefir, the Eaſe, and the Sats- 
* Fattion of the Engliſh Reader , in the plainneſs 
and 5Simplicity of the Srile, and in the perſpe» 
curyof the Method. And yet after all this, 
there 1s ſomewhat ftill wanting methinks 
toward the doing of a ful Right to Seneca , 
to the World, and to 24y Self; and to the 
thoreugh- finiſhing of this Peice : a thing 
that 1 have had in My head, /9ng and offer, 
and which | have as good a will to Proſe- 
cute, even at this inftant, as ever; it I 
contd bur flatter my felf with Day enough 
before me to go through with it. But before 
I come to the Point under deliberation, it 
will do well, firſt to take a view of the true 
| Pate of the matter in hand, and upon what 
ground we ſtnd at Prefenr. Secondly, To 
confider from whence is is that we are to 
take our Riſe .o't; and foto open, Bricfty, 
and by Degrees, into the Thing « Self. 

This Abſtrat, I ſay, is-entirely Sertca's, 
and though little more in the Bulk thag 
then the Third Part of the Original, it is, in 
Effett, a Summary of the whole Body. of 
hrs Philoſophy concerning Adarners, con- 
trated ifno this Epirome, without either 
over-charging it, with things /dle and Super- 
finons, or leaving ot any thing, which I 
thought might contribute to the Order and 
Dignity of the Wark. AS to his School-.Qne- 
fliens, and Philoſophical Diſquifitions uporl 
the Natwral Reaſon of Things ;, 1 have almoſt 
tot#ly caſt them our, as an” 

"z 0! 
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hold little or no Intelligence with the. 
Government of our Paſſions, and the For- 
ming of our Lives, and as Matters conſe- 
quently, that are altogether . Foreign to 
My Province. I have taken the Liberty, 
alſo in many Caſes, where our Author 1:- 
culcates and Enforces the ſame Conceptions 
over and over again in variety of Phraſe, 
to Extract the Spirit of them, and in ſtead 
of dreſſing up the ſame Thought in ſeveral 
ſhapes, to make ſome one adequate Word or 
Sentence ſerve for all. But when all is ſaid 
that can be ſaid; nay, and when all is doze. 
too that can be dove, within the compals 
of an Eſſay of this Quality, thongh .never 
ſo Correct in the kind, "cis at the beſt, but 
an Atftraft ſtill z and a bare Abſtratt will * 
never do the buſineſs as it ought to be done. 

It is not one jot Derogatory to Seneca's 
Charattcr, to obſerve upon him, that he 
made it his Profeſſion, rather to give 
Lights, and Hints to the World, then to 
write Corpuſs's of Morality, and Preſcribe 
Rules and Meaſures in a ſet Courſe of Phi- 
loſophy for the common Inſtruftion of Man- 
kind: So that many of his Thoughts ſeem 
to ſpring only like Sparks, upon a kind of 
Colliſion, or a ſtriking of fire within Flimſelf, 
and with very little Depewdence ſometimes 
one upon another. What if thoſe Incom- 
parable Starts, and Striftures of His, that 
no Tranſlator can lay hold of,: ſhall be yet 
allow'd by the common voice of Mankind, 
to: be as much Sperjour to thoſe parts of 

| him 
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him that will bear the Turning, as the 
Faculties and Operatio::s of the Sol are to 
"the Funitions of the Body ? And no wayof 
conveying: the Benignity of thoſe Influences 
ta the World, but by a Speculation upon 
them in Paraphraſe ? In few words; Seneca 
was a Man made''for ecaitation. He was 
:undoubtly a Maſter of choice Thorghrs, 
and he employed the .277our of them upon 
a moſt Jluſtrious SbjefF. Beſide that, this 
ranging bumour of his, ( as Mr. obs ex- 
preſſes it ) is accompany 'd with ſo wonder- 
ful a Felicity of Lively and Pertinent Re- 
flections, even in the moſt ordinary Occur- 
rences of Life 5, and his Applications fo happy 
alſo that every Man reads him over agaiz 
within Himſelf, and feels and confeſſes in 
his own Heart, the Truth of his Do&trin. 
What can be done more then this now in 
the whole World, toward Eſtabliſhing 
of a Right Principle ?' for there's no Tijt 
of the Truth, and Reaſon of Things, like 
that which has along with it the afſerr of 
Univerſal' Nature. AS he was much given 
to: Thinking, ſo he wrote principally for + 
Thinking Men ; the Periods that he lays 
moſt -{treſs upon, 'are only ſo many Derach- 
ments, 'of one ſelett Thought from another , 
and ' every freſh. hint furniſhes a new Text 
to work upon. So that the reading of 
Seneca Without reading! pon {him, does but 
the one half: of our buſineſs ; for his 11n- 
endo's are infinitely more I:ſtruftive then his 
words at length, and there's no coming at 
= 2 him 
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him in thoſe Heights without a Paraphraſe. 

It will be here objected, that a paraphraſe 
& but the reading upon a Text, or an Arbi- 
trary Deſcant pox the Original, af +he Will 
and Pleaſnre of the Imterpreter : If we have 
all of Seneca*s that*s good, alreatly, there's 
#0 place left for a Supplement; and the 
Animadverſion will be no more Seneca's at laſt, 
then our Comments «pon the W ord of God 
are holy Writ. | 

A Paraphraſe 'tis true, may be Looſe, 
Arbitrary, and Extravagant. And ſo may 
any thing elſe that ever was commuted to 
writing ; nay the beſt, and the. molt neceſſary 
of Duties, Faculties, and Things,, may Digge- 


. erate by the Abuſc of them, into Acts of 


Sin, Shame, and Folly. Men may Blaſpheme 1 
their Prayers ; they may Poyſon 6ne'another 
in their Cps, or in their Porridge. They may 
zalk Treaſon; and,in ſhort,they may do a Mil- 
lion of extravagant things, in all the Caſes 
and Offices that any Man can imagine under 
the Sun. And what's the Objettars Inference 
now, form the Poſſibility of this abuſe, but 
that we are neither to Pray, nor toEatnor 
to Drink, nor to open our Mouths,nor tn 
fine,to do ary thing el/e,for fear of more Poſſi- 
bilities as dangerous as the ather ? *Tis ug- 
geſted again, thar the Parapbraſe is Foreign 
to the Text, and that-the Animadvertor may 
make the” Author ſpeak what, he pleaſes, 
Now the Quelſtton is not the. Fafſibihty of is 
Fain, an Empty, a Flat, 'or an Vnedifging 
Expoſition, but the Need, the V/e,the dan 
$1y, 947; Jug 316 $2216, 1+ 8-4. + 5 the 
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the Poſlibility ; nay, and the eaſef of fur- 
niſhing 4a good one : Beſide that, there's no 
hurt at all, on the one hand, to counter vaila 
very conſiderable Advantage to all Men of Let- 
tcrs, and of common Honeſty, on the other. A 
ſhort, or an idle Comment, does only Diſerace 
the Writer of it, while the Reputation of 
the Author ſtands nevertheleſs as Firm as 
ever it did ; but he'that finiſhes Seneca's - 
Minutes, with Proper and Reaſonable Supple- 
ments, Where he does not ſpeak his own 
Thoughts out at large, does a neceſſary right, 
both to the Dead, and te the Living, and a 
Common Service to Mankind, 

He does a Right to the Dead, I ſay, more 
ways. then one : for over and above the 
Fuſtice and Reſpe*t that is due to his Idemory ; 
it is, in a Fair Equity of Conſtru:lion, a 
- Performance of the very Will of the Dead, 
For all his Fragments of Hint , and 
Eſſay , were manifeſtly adeſign'd for other 
people to Meditate, Read, and Speculate 
upon : And a great part of the exd of them 
is loft, without ſuch an Emprovement ; fo 
that the very manner of his Writing calls 
for a Paraphraſe; a Paraphraſe he cxpefted ; 
and a Paraphraſe is due to him, and, in ſhort, 
we owe a Paraphraſe to our ſelves too: for 
the meaning of his Hints, and Afinutes, does 
as well deſerve to be Expounded, as the 
Senſe and Energy of his Words. Nay, and 
when all is done, whoever conſiders how 
he Diverſifics the ſame thing over and over 
ina change of Phraſe : How many ſeveral 
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ways he Winds , and Moulds his own 
Thoughts, and how he {abours under the 
Difficulty of clearing, even his own meaning : 
Whoever conſiders this, I ſay, will find 
Sexeca upon the whole matter, to be ina 
great meaſure a Paraphraſi upon himſelf. 
He gives ye his firſ# Sexſe of things, and 
then Erlarges upon it, Emproves it, Diſtin- 
'guifhes, Expounds, Dilates, &Cc. and when he 
finds at laſt that he cannot bring up the 
Force of his Words to the Purity and Yigou 
of his Conception, ſo as to Extricate himſelf 
in all reſpects'to his own fatisfation,”tis his 
Courſe commonly, to draw the /tref of the 
Queſtion to a Poirt, and there to let it reſt ; 
is a Theme or Light that ſtands effectually 
Recommended to further conſideration. This 
muſt not be taken as if Sercca could not 
ſpeak his owa mind, as Full and as Home as 
airy man ; Or as tit he leftany' thing Imper- 
jet becauſe lie could not finiſh it himſelf : But 
it was a Turn of Art in liim, by breaking 
off with an Cc, to Create an Apperitc in the 
Rear of purſuing the Hint; over and above 
The flowing of Jatter ſo faſt upon him, that 
it was impoſſible for his Words to keep pace 
with his Thorghts, . ; -” 

Be this ſpoken now with all Reverence 
to his Divine Eſſays upon - Providence, 
Elappy Life, Benefits, Anger, Clemency, Hu- 
mane Frailty,' &'c, where he ſhews as much 
of Skill in ,the Diſtribution of his Matter, 
the Congrity and Proportion of ' the Parts, 
and the Harmcay of the Whole in the Con- 
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text, as he does of a Natural Felicity in 
Adapting the Tendency and the Virtue of all 
his Sententious Raptures to the uſe of Humane 
Life.Sothat he was evidently in Poſſeſſion of 
both Faculties, (of Springing Game,that 1s, and 
of flying it Home ) though he made choice 
of Exerciſing the one oftner then the other. 
There's a Vain of this mixture that runs 
through all his Diſcourſes, whether Bro- 
ken, or Continued; but albeit that there is 
no touching any Piece of His, to advan- 
tage after he has Finiſhd it ; there's Room 
-abundantly yet for Explicatio» , and for 
Supplement in other Caſes, Where he ſnaps 
off ſhort with a kind of Catcra Deſiderantur ; 
and ſo leaves a Foundation for thoſe to 
build upon, that ſhall come after him. 
Now theſe Independent Thonghts are the 
Touches that 1 would offer to a further 
Emprovement ;, and only here and there one 
of the molt Elevated, even of them too 
which will amount to no more .in the 
Concluſion, then a Diſcourſe upon this or 
that Theme, or Texr, under what Name 
or Tile the Expoſitor pleaſes. 1 would not 
however have the Comment break in npon 
the Conteat; and I would ſo ſcrupuloutly 
Confine it to the Bounds of Afodeſty and 
Conſcience , as not to depart upon any 
Terms, either from the Jzent of the O- 
r1inal, or from the Reaſon of the Matter 
in 2xeſtion ; This Office perform'd, would 
raiſe Another SENE C A out of the 
Aſhes of the Former'; and 'make, perhaps, 
hy EM - \ a 
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a Manual of Salutary Precepts, for the or- 


dcring of our Paſſions, and for the Regula- + 


t109 of onr Lives, not inferiour to any 
other . whatſoever, the Divine Oracles of 
Holy Inſpiration only Excepted. For it 


 wou:d reach All States of Afen, All Con- 


ations of Fortune, All Diftrefſes of Body, 
All Perturbations of Mind; And in fine, 
it would 2nſmer All the Ends that are 
worthy of an Honeſt Mans Care. It was 
once in my Head to Digeft the Whole into 
fuch an Abftra#, as might at the ſame time 
do the Office alſo of a Paraphraſe, both 
nnder one ; but what with the Scruple, of 
cither fuming any of SENEC A's Ex- 
ec/incies tO wy ſelf, or of Impmting any 
of my Weaknefſes toS E NEC A: ] Com- 
pounded the Matter thus within my felt : 
that though Both would do. well, the doing 


of them ſeperate and apart, would be Beſt. 


Not but that the Undertaker 1 fear, will 
find well nigh as much Difficulty to pre- 


ferve his own Repmtation in this Attempt, 


as to do Right to the Author ; Eſpeci- 
ily when he is ſure to have every Coffce- 
houſe Ht npon him like a Court of Juſtice, 
and if he ſhall but happen to ſtumble 
pon any of the ſame Figures or Wluſt7a- 
7,015 over again 3 if the Swpplement fſhalb. 
but have ſo nanch as the leaſt Tiniture, 
of any thing that's done already ; a 
Commoa Criminal, for the Baſeſ# ſort of 


Waſkirg, Clipping, and Coining, Thil find 


better Quarter. Aere's the Old Abſtradt, 
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they't cry, Tuggled into a New Paraphraſe, 
and the Tame Thing Fobb'd upon the World 
over again, only under another Name. It 
will be hard to get clear of ſuch a Cavil 
when it ſhall be ſtarted, and ir will be a 
very ey thing to find a Plaufible Colour 
for- the ſetting of it Aſoor- 

| As to the ſuppoſal of Diſparaging an 
Excellent Author by a Lewd Parapbraſe, 
It js as ]dle, as to imagine that a C'anomi- 
eal Text ſhould fuffer for an Hererical In- 
terpretation. And fo for the Fancy of Roh- 
bing him of his De by a Good one, in a 
Caſe where the ſingle Point 1s only a Virty- 
ons Emulation betwixt them which ſhall do 
Beft upon the ſame Topique. Now where 
the Commens has a kindneſs for the Texv, 
there can be no Interfering upon a Pique 
of Honour, though they ſhould both hap- 
pen to. agree in the very ſelf ſame thoughts. 
For what's all the Writing, Reading, Diſ- 
courſing, Conſulting, Difputing, Meditating, 
Compounaing and Dividing, trom the Firſt 
Quick*ning Breath of the Almighty into Rea- 
ſonable Nature, to this very Moment : what 
is all this, I ſay, but the Lighting of one 
Candle at another £ Make it the caſe that 
by the Benefit of that Light, I find a Trea- 


 fure, Here's wo Robbing of Peter to pay 


Paul: Nor any Particular Obligation for 
an Aqt of Common Humanity. Reaſon 


works by Communication, and one Thought 


kindles another from Generation to Gene- 
ration, as Naturally, as ove Spark begets 
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another, where the Matter is diſpos'd for 

the Impreſſion. | | 
This is no more then to fay, that Pro- 
vidence for the good of Mankind, has made 

All Men Neceſſary one to another. He that 
puts a Good Hint into my Head, puts a 
good Word into my Month, unleſs a Block- 
head has it in Keeping : $0 that there's an 
Obligation on Both fides, Fhe Text 15 be- 
holden to him that Rcads uponr, for Em- 

- provizg tt; and the Latrer had never 
thought of the Subjeft perhaps, if the 
Former had not Bolted it. What-is ali 
this now, but Reaſorins upon Firſt Motions ; 
and a FJoyning of thoſe two Powers or Fa- 
eulties both in one, for a Publick Good ! Reas 
fon 1s Uniform ;, and: where Two Men are 
in the Xi2ht, they muſt of Neceflity agree 
upon the ſame Point; and the Thoughts of 
ſeveral Men in ſuch a Caſe, are as much 
One, as & Conflagration Is one Fire, by 
how'many ſeveral Hands ſoevcr it was kind- 

-Jed : So'that there's no faying which 

- was Oxc's Thonght, or which Tothers ; but 

"they are Tacorpsratedinto one Common Stock; 

' The' great Nicety will lye in a Fudicions | 
Clioice, what-to Take, and what to Leave; 
where to Begin, and where to. End, and in 

'hitting the Preciſe AMedium betwixt too 

"much and. too little 3 - without forcing ' the 
'Defign of the +:Author, or intermixing any 

\'T awary ' Flowriſhes by- the By, to Diſgrace 

- the: Dignity. of the Hatter.' | ' would not 

' haye ſo much a&oze word inſerted that, might 

one not 
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not become SENECA Himſelf if he 
were now LCZ1ving, cither to Speak, or to 
Approve. Once for all, ſich a Reading 
upon SENECA as 1 have here propoun- 
ded upon theſe Terms, and wnder theſe 
Conditions : And in ſuch a manner too, 
as to take the Genuire Air and Figure of 
his ma, in its Native Simplicity and Beau- 
ty : Such a Paraphraſe, 1 ſay , ſuperadded 
by way of Supplement, where tha Abſtra*t 
falls ſport, would furniſh us with that 
which of all things in this world we want 
the moſt: That 1s to ſay, A perfeit and a 
Lively Image f { V MAMNE N A- 
TURE. 
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